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New Food Code 
Aimed to Raise 
Farmers’ Income 


Distributor Would Pay More 
To Producer If He Agreed 
To Cut Yield, Under 
Tentative Plan 


Control Over Price 
Arouses Criticism 


Consumer's Counsel of A. A. A. 
Claims Public Would Have 
To Put Up With Still 


Higher Prices 


A new approach to the farm price 
problem—involving ah increase 1 the 
farmers’ income without extracting the 
full amount of the increase from the 
pockets of city consumers is receiving 
study today in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration 

It is accompained by another plan to 
boost farm prices—marketing agreements 
embodied in a master code of fair compeli- 
tion for the food industry—in which those 
who distribute $10,000,000,000 of foodstuffs 
annually would agree to pay more money 
to farmers in return for the farmers’ agree- 
ments to reduce their output and to 
market in an orderly manner 

The objective is to have this plan par- 
tially in effect by Nov. 1. Hearing on the 
master code to carry out the plan has 
been set for Oct. 9 

Minimum Prices Set 

In this code as drafted is the much dis- 
puted subject of price-fixing—ot setting 
minimum prices fo) foodstuffs. The price 
minimum for foodstuffs would be 2'» per 
cent above cost fc wholesalers and vie 
per cent above cost for retailers On na- 
tionally advertised brands would 
be prohibited from selling more than 21 
per cent under the nationally advertised 
price 

The 
some 
the 
agenc\ 
farme? 

The second ties in with various plans 
to control production and to pay bountie 
to farmers for taking crop acreage out of 
cultivation. It involves agreements of dis- 
tributers to pay nearer pre-wal parily 
prices for farm products, and guarantees 
them in return thai they can be proiected 
against price-cutting. 

Objection to Price-fixing 

Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers Counsel 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, objected to the price-fixing 
provisions. Said he 

The minimum mark-up provision in the 
foodstuffs code obviously makes an ad- 
ditional burden on the consumer 

“Quite obviously this mark-up means 
more expense to 80,000,000 city consumers 
Congress refused price-fixing protection 
for the farmers. I believe it would be the 
height of absurdity for the Agricultural 
Administration to guarantee mark-up: 
for processors.” 

Dr. Howe has reported that farmers al- 
readv have been receiving nearly the full 
benefit from higher retail prices that re- 
cenily have prevailed 

The rub comes, according to Dr. Mor- 
decai Ezekial, economic advisor to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in the fact that more 
and more of the city consumers’ dollar has 
been going to pay the cost of distributing 
foodstuffs, and less and less of it has been 
going to the farmer. 

To back up his point, he said that, in 
1932. retail food prices on the average 
were 10 per cent higher than they were 
in 1910. while farm prices were 40 per 
cent lower Also, while retail prices at 
which food sold declined 35 per cent be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, the prices paid farm- 
ers for food products declined 55 per cent. 

Where Farmer Lost 

“In many cases,” Dr. Ezekial 
“maintenance of the processing and dis- 
tributing margins—the cost of getting 
food from the farm into the hands of the 
city buyer—-eliminated almost entirely any 
return to the farmer: 

“While bread fell from 9 to 7 cents a 
loai, the wheat farmer's receipts per loaf 
fell from 1.7 cents to 23 of a cent. The 
farm price of hogs declined from around 
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Scientific Methods in 
Selecting Labor — 


Occupational Testing Advised 
As Result of Study of 
Personnel 


Use of occupational testing by employ- 
ment agencies in the placement of work- 
ers is recommended by the University of 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Unit as a means of replacing the 
present unorganized system of job-hunt- 
ing The recommendations were made 
as the result of tesis made in cooperation 
With the Minnesota State Employment 
Service 

A report 
of study of 2,491 
States that wastage in industry 
present inefficient methods of 
personnel problems can be 
through application of the same scien- 
tific procedure as has been applied to 
problems of production and distribution 

Occupational standards are to be set 
up by the newly reorganized Federal Em- 
ployment Service. according to Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins. It % planned 
to make Washington employment 
Office of the service a laboratory for the 
development of such standards and other 
procedures which will be of aid in placing 
workers 

Among the conclusions brought out in 


issued Sept. 30 after a 
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PLEA TO THE NRA 
TO ABOLISH ‘TIPS 


Hotel Workers Oppose System 
By Which Employers Hold 
Down Wage Payments 


4 inte received by “bellhops,” porters, 
waiters, and other hotel employes 
proved to be a source of contention at a 
hearing Sept. 25 and 26 on a code for the 
hotel industry. 

The code as submitted by a committee 
for the hotels proposes minimum wi 
from 28 cents an hour in 
larger cities to 23 cents in small com- 
munities, but it is provided that the em- 
ployers shall pay only the difference be- 
tween the amount thus earned and the 
amount of tips received. 

It was contended on behalf of the in- 
dustry that it has been the custom for 
many years to count tips as a part of an 
employe’s compensation 

The employes, however, would be glad 
to have tips abolished by law, “provided 
they are paid a living wage,” according 
to Edward Flore, NRA labor advisor for 


the hotel code and president of the Hotel | 


and Restaurant Employes and Beverage 
Dispensers International Union 
Other representatives of the 
advocated a “hands off” policy 
lips 
Early 
was recommended 


workers 
regarding 


the 
George 


tipping system 
M. Tisdale, 


abolition of 
by 


[Continued on fase 10, Column 1.) 
Nation’s Health Good; 
Death Rate Is Lowest 
Since Turn of Century 


Progressive Recession for 
Three Years: Fewer Fatal 
Accidents. But More Sui- 
cides and Murders 


The health of the Nation's citizens ap- 
pears to be getting better every year and 
the death rate now is at the lowest point 
since the beginning of the century 

It was in 1900 that the Census Bureau 
first began to keep a record of the num- 
ber of deaths over the country. Now 
the Bureau can present in detail the 
story told in death records that cover every 
State in the Union exept Utah. 

Close Track on Causes of Death 

Close track is kept of every means by 
which life is ended, from all the dozens 
of diseases to suicide, accidents and mur- 
cers. This tabulation checks with that 
prescribed by the International List of 
Causes of Death, adopted in 1929 

A few revealing figures tell the story of 
better health The Bureau's analysis 
shows that 10.9 out of every 1.000 persons 
died last yea In 1931 the figure was 
11.08; in 1930, 11.3 

Fewer persons 
Tuberculosis infecti 
poisonings took the lives of a smaller 
numbe1 Influenza continued to become 
a more serious problem 

Fewer Babies Are Dying 

Of particular interest, says the Bureau 
is the fact that fewer babies under 2 
years of age are dying from typhoid 
measles, diphtheria, tuberculosis, malaria 
diarrhoea and enteritis 

The tuberculosis question is still acute 
and it continues to cause more deaths 
than any other form of infectious dis- 
ease. A ray of hope is seen in the decline 
in mortality from this cause 

Smallpox took only 38 victimns last yea) 
less than half as many as the year before 
Social diseases were fatal to 11.579 per- 
sons, a little below the figure for 1931. 

The number of suicides has been 
creasing for the last three years, and 
the number of murders increased last 
year. Use of firearms continues to be the 
tavored method for seli-destruction. 

Fewer Automobile Accidents 

The smaller number of violent and ac- 
cidental deaths is due mainly to the de- 
cline in fatal automobile accidents. 

The fatalities from cancer and othe 
malignant tumors continue to increase 
from vear to year. Deaths due to dis- 
eases of the circulatory system also are 
increasing 

Among 
fewer lives 
respiratory 
so many 
child birth 

Scarlet fever is becoming less worrisome 
to health authorities but whooping cough 
increased noticeably. Measles caused only 
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NCLE SAM, like the hero of “Brewster's 
has his pockets full of money, 
and is struggling hard just now to get rid 


Millions,” 


of it. 


He wants, in a hurry, to force billions, as much 
as 12 billions, of cash and credit, into the hands 


of the people. 


The object, expressed officially, 


country back toward prosperity; 


flowing freely enough to head off 
mand to turn on the money printing presses, which, 
once started, have in the past proved hard to stop. 

Also, the desire is to create jobs, millions of jobs 
if possible, and in this way quiet the present de- 
mand of organized labor for a flat 30-hour week 


tor workers in industry. 


So insistent is this urge to spend, that a Cabinet 
member has just felt impelled to explain publicly 
why money was not being handed out faster. 

It led Sept. 30 to the appointment of 
Bruere, president of the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York, to become coordinator or generalissimo 


of the various credit expansion 
Government. Mr. 


unison. 
Spending and 


Guarantee Corporation. 


The whole $3,300,000,000 public works fund will 
be distributed for spending, by Qant 1, 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and public works 
Speed in spending 
is one consideration in alloting this money. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, is continuing to apply pres- 
sure to hurry the distribution of $2,200,000,000 of 
for ve-financing farni #.ort- 
The demand of Mr. Morgenthau is for 
speed, with $400,000,000 to be loaned before Jan. 1 


administrator, can manage it. 


Government credit 
gages. 


if possible. 


Speed is the urge in the use of the $2,200,000,000 
home loan credit for re-financing home mortgages. 
These two credits, coupled with the plan to spend 
as much as $700,000,000 buying preferred stock in 
banks, are expected before Jan. 1 to release at least 
$1,000,000,000 to depositors in banks now closed. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration is 
getting ready to spend $75,000,000 in a hurry, buy- 
ing farm products for distribution to the unem- 


Bruere will be charged with 
the task of seeing the Government’s plans for using 
its vast credit for expanding business, work in 


loaning plans—the most 
since war-time—are developing fast. 
Flowing Funds.—As much as $700,000,000 is to 
flow to banks, mostly small State banks, before 
Jan. 1, to strengthen their capital structure so that 
they can qualify for membership in the Deposit 


Government Speeds Up Loan Program 
To Spend Its Way Back to Prosperity 


Borrowers Hunted for 12 Billion Dollars, to Ward Off Demands for Printing- 
Press Money and Quell Move for Shorter Work-week 














ployed. This is referred to as an initial expendi- 
ture in that direction. 
The period is approaching for heavy spending of 


the $500,000,000 granted for local unemployment 


relief. By Spring the money is expected to be gone. 
President Roosevelt 


and Railroad Coordinator 


Joseph B. Eastman have been seeking to loan 


is to spend the 
to start money 
the existing de- 


few months. 
Plans to loan 


land this Summe 


Henry 


agencies of the 


money—$25,000,000 as a starter—to railroads to 
buy rails and equipment. 

The Government is about ready, through a new 
corporation, to loan money to cotton farmers up to 
10 cents a pound on their cotton. As much as $400,- 
000,000 may be expended in this way over the next 


to wheat and hog farmers on a 


similar basis are under consideration. 

-ayment of the $110,000,000 bounty to cotton 
farmers who plowed up 10,000,000 acres of cotton 
r, is being rushed. Over $40,000,- 
000 had gone out by Oct. 1. 

Officials are ge 
000 in bonus payments to wheat farmers who have 
agreed to cut down next year’s acreage by 15 pct. 

Stimulants.—This 
lending comes just now because there is an ad- 
mitted sagging tendency in business. 

It also comes because the farmer's prices Sept. 


tting ready to rush out $90,000,- 


pressure for spending and 


15 were even further out of line with city prices 


lavish 


members. 
Jobs are being 


if Harold of Labor figures 


recovery. 


through loans to 


than they were Aug. 15. A farmer’s dollar obtained 
from selling farm products would buy only 61 per 
cent as much city goods as it would before 1914, 
This leads to demands of farm organizations for 
some drastic action to increase the income of their 


created—at the rate of over B00." 


000 in August—according to American pits io 


But this rate is not considered 


by labor to be-fast enough to absorb quickly the 
11,000,000 estimated still to be unemployed. 

By pushing out cash and credit now, the ex- 
pressed theory is that business and agriculture can 
be given a stimulant that may aid in a natural 


Besides, spending now can be under the Blue 
Eagle—with maximum hours of labor set by codes, 
and minimum rates of pay likewise established. 

This leads to the claim that the money spent will 
go further in creating jobs than it would have gone 
at any time in the recent past. 

Jobs and Prices.—Two principal hopes are being 
expressed by officials as they shift their spending 
program into high speed. 

One is that through public works expenditures, 


industry, and through the release 


of frozen bank deposits to citizens, enough money 
(Continued 


on Page 3. Column 2.) 


Mounting Retail Prices Raise Living Costs; 
Buying Power of Farmers Continues to Drop 


_ + 
Consumers May Pay Still 


More as a Result of 


Emergency Plans 


T COSTS the consumer, on an average, 
about 13 per cent more to buy in re- 
tail stores today than it did last June 
when the National Recovery Program was 
getting under way 
Retail prices have 
steadily since that time. They went up 
four points between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15, 
and were then 16 per cent above the level 
that prevailed before the World War. 
Affected by this index of an increased 
cost of living were 6,000,000 farm families, 
besides the city consumers. As they 
watched retail prices going up during the 
month, the prices of the things the farmer 
had to sell were going down. Farm prices 
between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 fell two 
points 
As city prices advanced to 16 per cent 
above the pre-war level, farm prices de- 
clined to 30 per cent below that level. 
This means that the farmer. on an aver- 
age, with products to sell, could only buy 
about 61 per cent as much with the money 
he received, as he could before the war 
Last month he could buy 64 per cent as 
much. ance in July 71 per cent as much. 


been advancing 


W orst Wassltais Season in Fifty Years; 
Coasts Ravaged by Five Heavy Tempests 


pons YEAR 1933 promises to be the 
worst hurricane year in recent his- 
tory, even surpassing 1887. which is 
generally looked upon as the banner 
tempest veal 

With several weeks to go before the 
hurricane season is over, the Weather 
Bureau announces that already 16 hur- 
ricanes have occurred, same number as 
in 1887 The hurricane season lasts 
from August to November 

Five hegvy tropical storms have 
struck this’ country since mid-Summer, 
the Bureau The other 11 gales, 
howe either went out to sea or 
veered to the -outhward 

From the weather expert's point of 
view. many of these hurricanes really 
have just been tropical cyclones A 
cyclone does not enter the hurricane 
class until it reaches 75 miles per hour 
in velocity 

The fF 
have 


savs 


ver 


Scaboard and Florida 
put up with two tropical storms so 
{3 ii although the second 
detoured out to sea aiter it got far 
north as the Virginia Capes 

Texas has not been so lucky. It 


masteril 


season 


as 


has 


had three tempests, although one of 
them was rated a small matter as hur- 
ricanes go. The others left more de- 
struction in their wake. 

The Bureau has prepared a chart 
showing the hurricane record for the 
season Courses of such storms are 
plotted, showing their progress and 
velocity. Tracing of the land course is 
a simple matter for the Bureau. with 
its local stations sending in detailed 
reports 

Citrus fruits 
wiped out early 


of Texas were almost 
in September The 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the damage at 88 per cent. A record 
crop had been expected as new acreage 
coming into production 

Besides, productive power for several 
years has been lessened because of dam- 
age to trees. Some grapefruit had been 
harvested and a certain amount of 
fallen fruit was salvaged. but this will 
not help much. the Department said 

A hurricane which struck Florida at 


{Continued on Page 9,Column ft] 


Those points were brought out Sept. 
29 by the index of farm purchasing power, 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics They were aweQod eagerly 
by officials in the Government as indicat- 
ing the effectiveness of the recovery pro- 
gram ° 

The retail and farm price figures werg 
supplemented by the index of wholesale 
prices for the week ended Sept. 23, pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor. This 
index showed wholesale  prices—which 
later are reflected in retail prices—still 
Leading higher, up 1'» per cent for the 
week and 20 per cent above the low point 
of the depression, reached the week of 
March 4. | 

Another report. that of the consumers! 
counsel of the Adjustment Administration 
Dr. Fred C. Howe, issued Sept. 29 showed 
that consumers were paying at retail 20 
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Fear That the Buying Public 
May Curtail Purchases 
Becomes Evident 


per cent more for representative foods 
than they did last February, and that 
farmers were receiving 50 per cent more 
for these foods 

“But against this gain,” he said, “must 
be balanced the increases that have occur- 
red in prices of the things farmers must 
buy Farm price advances are far from 
being a net gain.” 

Troubles: Congress. wien it enacted 
the Agricultural Adjustment Law, imposed 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
task of raising farm prices up to the 
level of city prices on the basis of their 
pre-war relationship 

This means that if city prices are 116 
per cent of the pre-war level, as they 
were Sept. 15. then it is up to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with the powers 
given him, to get farm prices up to 116 
per cent of their pre-war level. 

But price reactions have been such, 
that instead of advancing in relation to 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 4.) 


‘BROAD PROGRAM | 
TO END RACKETS. 


enerennes 

Attorney General to Seek New 
Laws; Criticizes Lawyers 
Who Abet Crime 
————————————— ' 


EGISLATION by Congress at the com- 

4 ing January session to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in dealing with 
| kidnaping and other racketeering legisla- | 

tion is likely as the result of the recent 
wave of kidnaping, according to informa- | 
tion from the Department of Justice 
Sept. 29. 

The Attorney General, Homer J. Cum- 
|mings. is authority for the statement that 
|the Federal law of 1932, while potential in 
ite bearing on kidnaping cases. is limited 
in scope and that there may be additional 
and strengthening legislation by Congress. 
He referred to the investigations made by 
j}the Senate committee headed by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York. which is 
}to report recommendations on racketeer- | 
ing and other crimes when Congress re-! 
assembles. 

So far. according to the Department, | 
there have been approximately 15 kidnap- 
ing cases investigated by the Department | 
of Justice agents since the 1932 law was | 
enacted. The prosecution of those charged 
| with the kidnaping of Charles A. Urschel 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., is still pending. | 

The net result of the Department 
Justice antikidnaping activities is 17 con- 
victions, one death sentence, two lile sen- 
tences, terms of imprisonment that in the 
aggregate run up to 312 years, and ap- 
proximately 35 persons now in custody 
awaiting court action. 

It is the Department of Justice's purpose 
—in kidnaping, extortion, racketecring, 


Page 2. 
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industrial Activities 
Slowed by Disputes 
On Labor Conditions 


Widespread Strikes Cause 
Concern for Progress of 
Recovery; ‘Captive’ Mines 
Accept Coal Code 


Labor trouble during the past week 
reached &) intensity that caused official 
concer: © er, its potential effects for re- 
tarding <he national recovery program. 

Well over 200,000 workers were on strike 
in different part of the country. With 
plants shut 
stopped during the course of the disturb- 
ance, the effect was noticeable on busi- 
ness activity in many sections 

The most acute disturbance continued 
to lie in the soft coal fields, where, Oct. 
2. the code of fair competition, counted 
on to stabilize the industry, goes into 
effect 

Strikes in Ford Plants 

Of widest interest, judged by the at- 
tention it received publicly, was a strike 
at Chester. Pa., in the plant of the Ford 
Motor Company. This was followed by 
picketing of the Englewood, N. J., plant 
of the company, and by a strike at the 
plant of the Murray Corporation of 
America in Detroit, which supplies bodies 
to Ford Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
chairman of the Labor Board, sought to 
reach Henry or Edsel Ford to discuss the 
labor situation, Sept. 29, but did not 
succeed ? 

Too] and dye makers were out on strike 
at Detroit, Flint and Pontiac, Mich. They 
are at the crux of the new model develop- 
ment plan and threatened to hold up the 
industry's program 

The first steel mill strike occurred in 
Pennsylvania. « A wide varieiy of dis- 
turbances were brought to the attention 
of the National Labor Board in Wash- 
ington 

“Captive Mines” Under Code 

The disputes in the coal industry, which 
grew mostly from the failure of “captive 
mines’—mines producing coal for use by 
their owners, such as steel companies 
and railroads—to sign the coal code, af- 
fected over 70,000 in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. In Indiana, | 
nonunion and union miners got into a 
battle that brought out the militia. 
Miners in Kentucky threatened to strike 
Oct. 2. unless mine- owners had signed 
the coal code by that time 

On Sept. 29 an agreement 
between the National Recovery Admin- 
istration and the operators of “captive 
mines” in which they promised to abide 


was reached 


{Continued on Page 7,4Column 4.] 


Dead-line Reached for Hoarders of Gold; | 


Defiance to Be Met by Legal ‘Show-down 


teens GOVERNMENT'S campaign 
against gold hoarders has reached 
the “show-down”" stage. 
October 2 is set as the last 
which hoarders may comply with the 
President's order to turn in their gold 
to the Treasury and exchange it for cur- 
rency 
Those who have failed to comply—and 
the number has been reduced siace April 
from about 5,000 to 116 on Sept 28, if 
the Government has them all catalogued 
as it believes it has—will be subject to 
presecution. Not only will they he sub- 
ject to prosecution, but they actually will 
be prosecuted: conviction carries a 
heavy fine or imprisonment or both 
What appears to be regarded as a test 
suit of the law and the Presiden:’s order 
already has been instituted in the Fed- 
eral court in New York. Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings said it is not 
@ test case, because he intends to pro- 
ceed at onoe against others who fail to 
turn in their gold not later than Oct. 2 
The alleged hoarder involved in the 
New York case is Frederick Barber 
Campbell, a New York lawyer and a di- 
rector of American and English insur- 
ance companies. Mr. Campbell was in- 


% 


day on 


/ 


dicted on Sept. 27 on a charge of failing 
to file a gold return. The indictment 
followed the institution on Sept. 26 of a 
suit by Mr. Campbell against the Chase 
National Bank to compel it to rerurn to 
him 27 bars of gold bullion, valued at 
about $200,000, which he said ie had 
entrusted to the bank's care on Oct. 11, 
1932. and on Jan. 25, 1933 

The Department of Justice regards 
Mr. Campbell as the largest gold hoarder, 
according to Attorney General Cum- 
mings. His indictment was requested 
because it became apparent from his 
suit that he had no intention oi turn- 
ing in his gold. Mr. Campbell contends 
that both the antihoarding law and the 
executive order are unconstitutional, in 
that they violate the Fifth Amendment, 
prohibiting the confiscation of property 
without due process of law. 

An angle to this case is his gold 
bullion is worth now more than $100,000 
more than when Mr. Campbci! depos- 
ited it with the bank, provided he- could 
secure a license from the Government 
permitting him to sell it for use in the 


[Continued on Page 15. Column 6.] 
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} ulation to the outlying country. 
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Movement Grows 
To Redistribute 
People and Work 


Government Agencies Plan 
To Meet Problems in An- 
ticipated Decentraliza- 
tion of Industry 


Prepare for Transfer 
Of Urban Bopulation 


Creation of Subsistence Home- 
steads and Other Plans to 
Relieve Congested 
Areas of Cities 


The tendency to concentrate manufac- 
turing in certain areas of the United 
States, with the consequent gathering of 
ever-increasing numbers of people in 
large cities and a corresponding lack of 

in other wide regions of the 

is undergoing a change 
Federal Government is not wait- 
this change to become an accom- 

fact without preparing to meet 
arising conditions during and after 
movement, which bids fair to alter 
lifelong customs of millions of citi- 


country 
The 
ing for 
plished 
the 
the 
the 
zens 


Subsistence Homesteads 

On one hand, the Government is ac- 
tively planning to promote the removal of 
families from congested centers of pop- 
This is 
| being done through the National Advisory 
| Committee on Subsistence Homesteads, 
which has recently been formed to carry 
}out the program outlined by Congress 
when it specified that $25,000,000 should 
be used from the public works fund of 
$3.300.000,000 to provide homes outside of 
cities where families can raise their own 
food products. 

On the other hand, the Governmgt 
anticipating a tendency of industry tom 
| tion of more and more plants in a 
| localities and, instead, to scatter out Ani@e 
| the “wide open spaces.” 
| Industrial Decentralization 4 
; The Business Advisory and Plangin 
| Council, which was created several ing 
; ago by the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel 
C. Roper, has formed a Committee on De- 
| centralization of Industry, under the chair- 
| manship of W. A. Julian, Treasurer of the 
| United States. 

The primary purpose of this committee, 
according to Mr. Julian, is to permit free 
discussion leading to further study of prob- 


lems in the field of decentralization which “ 


| the committee decides are of sufficient im- 
| portance to warrant detailed attention, 

Another phase of the general movement 
}is found in the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in so far as it plans to 
|develop great areas in some of the south- 
ern States and create new sections where 
people may live away from the teeming 
life of great cities : 

New Areas to Be Opened 

A similar development in the Columbia 
River territory in the Northwest is about 
to be undertaken Announcement has 
just been made of the appointment of the 
Mississippi Drainage Area Board to study 
previous reports and surveys of the Mise 
sissippi River Valley and _ its tributaries 
and to recommend a national program of 
development. 

Following this announcement, which was 
made Sept. 27 by Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Federal Adminis- 
trator of Public Works, the appointment of 
a Red River Committee and an Arkansas 
Basin Committee was announced. They 
are to make recommendations to the Mis- 
Sissippi Drainage Area Board for the de- 
velopment, respectively, of the Red and 
Arkansas rivers, both of which are im- 
portant tributaries to the Mississippi 
River 

Mississippi River Projects 

Already large authorizations have been 
made for fiood control, levees and locks 
and dams along the Mississippi, and it 
will be the purpose of the new Mississippi 
Drainage Area Board to coordinate new 
projects with those already authorized. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Subsistence Homesteads announced. Sept. 
28, the adoption of 15 specific recommen- 
dations for administration of the $25.- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 5.} 


Ousted Child Labor 
—— To Get Relief — 











Families Affected to Receive 


| Special Care From Wel- 


fare Agencies 


Abolition of child labor through the 
| operation of codes under the National In- 
custrial Recovery Act is resulting in ad- 
ditional hardship to some families which 
have been more or less dependent upon 
the earnings of children under 16 years 
|of age, but these families are to have 
special consideration by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Admiffistration. 

State relief administrations were asked 
Sept. 29 by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, to be on 
the lookout for such cases. Mr. Hopkins 


| said his attention had been called to the 


situation by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 

The Presdent’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment, under which thousands of industries 


}now are operating, prohibits the employ- 


ment of children under 16, and this pro- 
vision also is being incorporated in the 


} permanent codes 


To permit exemption from the minimum 
age on the ground of family necessity, 
Mr. Hopkins said, would be contrary to 
one of the main purposes of the NRA, 
which is to spread employment among 
adults and release children to continue 
education. 


centralize itself—to cease the cons Re 
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| Efforts to Solve 
~The Inflation and. 
Money Problems 







Talk of Currency Expansion 
Subsides, But Action Is 
Expected Soon to Clarify 
Monetary Situation 








Talk of currency inflation—at an ex- 
cited pitch a week ago has subsided, 
awaiting word from the President. 

The talk and public activity of those 
urging issuance of noninterest - bearing 
Treasury notes—now being called “print- 
ing press money"—was called off tempo- 
rarily by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Ok- | 
lahoma, a leader of the inflationists. 

At the same time the subject of money 
bulked large in the studies of President 
Roosevelt. An early statement from the 
President on money is looked for. 










Conferences Held 

A long conference with Prof. George 
Warren, of Cornell University, advocate 
of a fluctuating or “commodity dollar.” 
was followed Sept. 26 by a long train con- 
ference with Dr. James H. Rogers, of 
¥ale, another specialist on currency. | 

Dr. Rogers immediately returned to! 
Washington and engaged in a series of | 
conferences with financial officials of the 
Government. 

Action Believed Near 

However, hints continued to come from 
official quarters that the next few weeks | 
will see things happening to the dollar. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, chief econ- 
omic adviser to the British Government, 
is on his way to Washington now to dis- | 
cuss war debts. Sir Frederick also is free 
to discuss the subject of currency on which | 
an international accord may be needed be- 
fore the dollar and the pound are definite- 
ly stabilized. 

The President is understood to have 
been advised by Treasury officials and by 
some other advisors that the recovery 
program is being delayed by uncertainty 
over what is to happen to the dollar. 

The argument is that industry is un- 
willing to place orders for future delivery 
or to issue bonds to raise capital for its 
needs so long as there is no assurance of 
the kind of money in which payment will 
have to be made when the obligation falls 
due. 












































Inflation Talk Loses Weight 
Then the point is being made by those 
who oppose printing-press money that in- 
flation talk no longer causes commodity | 
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relief to the people or for loans to corpora- 
tions and industry, although a palliative, 
will not assist materially in bringing us 
out of the depression 

“The more we borrow, the more interes 
we are forced to pay to the ‘money- 
changers’ and the greater the massed (7 
becomes, the more actual money will soon- 
er or later have to be added to the c:'- 
culation and the greater cut in the geld 
content of the dollar will have to be made 

“In connection with the announcement 
of our present pcelicy, we cannot refrain 
from reminding the ‘money chanzers’ that 
since October, 1929, the national debt has 
increased from come $16.000,000.000 to ap- 
prcximately $23.000,000.000. The several 
State, county and city debts have in- 
creased in proportion. Likewise, the debts 
ol corporaticns. firms and privaie in- 
dividuals have kept peace with the increase 
of Federal. State and municipal debts. so 


leeve the depression baby on the doorstep 


$ of the ‘money changers’.” 
} en 
: Death Rate Is Lowest 


Since Turn of Century 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

about half as many deaths as in th 
preceding yeare Divhtheria has let up 
som2what but malaria increased slightly. 

Diabetes continues to become more prev- 
alent and is steadily moving upward in 
the number of lives it takes every year 
Gout caused only one death. a decline 
ot 50 per cent for the year 

Mortality was heavier for diseases of 
the heart and other illness in the circu- 





Railroad accidents are next to auto- 
mobile collisions as a mortality factor 
but the number is declining. This is the 
case also with elevator and air transport 
ac'dents. More deaths are occurring on 
s! rd beats. however 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 





Spending of Public Funds Accelerated for Creation d Jobs for Unemployed---Millions Available 
To Railroads for Improvements---Farm Prices Continue to Shrink---National Debt Growing 


*« * 


PENDING FOR RECOVERY—All the wheels of 
S the vast machinery set up by the Government to 

promote national recovery were stepped up toa 
faster rate during the past week in an effort to in- 
crease employment more rapidly and to stimulate buy- 
ing power. 

President Roosevelt gave the impetus to this accel- 
erated movement before leaving Washington Sept. 26 
for another short vacation at his home, Hyde Park, 
N. Y. He is expected back at the White House Oct. 6. 

Increased Government spending and lending are 
the means to be used to accomplish the desired end. 
This does not represent any change of policy, but 
rather accentuates the President’s determination to 
restore prosperity through the medium of credit ex- 
pansion rather than by currency expansion. 

The Government’s program and the immediate 
course to be pursued were discussed at a Sunday night 
conference at the White House, in which most of the 
President’s chief advisers took part. Foremost among 
the subjects discussed, it was announced afterward, 
was the problem of closed banks. The President feels 
that recovery can be greatly accelerated, it was said, 
if these banks can be reopened more rapidly through 
the purchase of preferred stock by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, thereby releasing to depos- 
itors nearly $2,000,000,000 which is still tied up in 
closed institutions. 

Other plans to aid closed banks have been under con- 
sideration. One plan said to be regarded with favor 
by Secretary of the Treasury Woodin would be for 
the Government to make loans to the banks, through 
the R. F. C., up to the extent of the good portion of 
their assets, enabling the closed banks to reorganize 
as new “going” institutions to the extent of such 
assets. Only banks affiliated with the Federal Re- 
serve System would be granted such loans, under the 
proposed plan. 

Late in the week, on Sept. 29, announcement was 
made by the Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. T. 
O’Connor, that he had approved reorganization plans 
submitted by the Treasury for 375 banks in 37 States. 
The banks have only to follow out these plans, which 
include assistance from the Government through the 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


of the NRA, also declared that the number still un- 
employed and those likely to be out of jobs when 
Winter arrives would present a serious relief prob- 
lem in the months ahead. He predicted as many as 
4,500,000 families might be on the relief rolls next 
Winter, although the number of families receiving 
relief in August was less than 3,500,000. 

A special unit of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is to be set up at once, it was announced 
Sept. 28, to buy surplus farm products for families 
on the relief rolls. 

Organized labor is not satisfied with the rate of re- 
employment under the permanent codes adopted by 
various industries, and unless some of these codes are 
modified to lower the maximum weekly work hours, 
Mr. Green said, labor would ask Congress to fix a 
maximum of 30 hours a week. 


though the Administrator, Hugh S. Johnson, was 

absent from his desk most of the week, recover- 
ing in a hospital from a minor operation, NRA head- 
quarters continued holding hearings on proposed per- 
manent codes for some twenty or more industries. 
Hearings on codes for about twenty more industries 
will be held during the coming week. 

The retail code covering everything except food, 
milk, tobacco and drugs finally has been completed 
and has gone forward to the President for his sig- 
nature. It probably will become effective on Oct. 16. 
As finally accepted the code retains the provision 
which has been the point of greatest controversy, 
requiring retailers to sell at not less than wholesale 
cost plus 10 per cent. This provision was designed 
to prevent destructive price cutting by some stores. 
The retail drug code is still uncompleted, the point at 
issue here being actual price fixing of certain prod- 
ucts as distinguished from the price control in the 
retail code. 

The proposed codes for retail and wholesale gro- 
cers, also containing price regulation provisions, was 
made public on Sept. 29 by George N. Peek, head of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and is 
to have a public hearing on October 9. The code 
provides that wholesale grocers cannot cut their 
prices to less than 2!% per cent above cost and re- 
tailers cannot set prices less than 7!% per cent above 
The Administration is said to be opposed to 
these provisions. It will not approve any price fix- 
ing of food products for distributors unless codes or 
market agreements assure the farmer of receiving 
his share. This apparently is due to fear that price 
fixing by wholesale and retail grocers will advance 
prices to the consumer without helping the farmer 
who needs help most. 


x * 
Pitouen th ON THE INDUSTRIAL CODES—AI- 


>. = 

OW FARMER’S DOLLAR IS SHRINKING.— 

How badly the farmer needs assistance is 

disclosed in official figures just made public 
which show that the dollar he obtains from selling 
the products of his farm now will buy only 61 per 
cent as much goods from the city as the same dollar 
before the war. Furthermore the value of the 
farmer’s dollar seems to be getting less and less each 
In other words, the prices of his farm prod- 
ucts continue to go down while the prices of industrial 
products which he has to buy from the proceeds of 
what he grows, continue to go up. 

The Government hopes to correct this situation 
by making loans tg farmers on liberal terms, by means 
of bonuses to them to cut the production of certain 
products and by Government purchases of surplus 
farm products for relief of the city’s needy. Until 
the farmer’s purchasing power is materially improved, 
Government officials as well as many others outside 
the Government, believe there can be no return of 
national prosperity. 


is the Government getting the money it is 
spending and lending to promote recovery ? 
By borrowing, of course, since current revenues are 
not even sufficient to meet the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government. Figures which became 


~ * 
TT" MOUNTING NATIONAL DEBT.—Where 


* * 


available during the past week show that the na- 
tional debt has increased nearly two and a half billion 
dollars in the past year and is now more than twenty 
three billion, which is only about two and a half billion 
dollars less than it was at its peak after the close of 
the World War. 

Part of the money being put out now to aid re- 
covery will be repaid, of course, but not until after 
the national debt is even higher than it is now. The 
Government has only two methods of getting money 
to pay its debts—from taxes and tariffs—and since 
any revision of the tariff law is likely to downward 
in an effort to revive foreign trade, as Government 
officials view the situation, Congress may be called 
on to impose more and higher taxes. 


x * 

AR DEBTS.—War debt conversations are 
W about to be resumed with the arrival in 

Washington of a British delegation headed 
by Sir Frederick Leith Ross, chief economic adviser 
of the British government. The next payments on 
the debts are due in December. Last June the British 
were absolved from default by President Roosevelt’s 
acceptance of a token payment of $10,000,000. The 
President at that time declared his readiness to re- 
ceive further representations on the whole war debt 
question, but the question has not been discussed 
officially since. The subject was barred at the London 
Economic Conference. 

The Washington end of the informal discussions 
will be in the hands of the Treasury Department. 
Secretary Hull announced Sept. 28 that Dean Acheson, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, will assume the 
chief responsibility during the talks. He will be 
assisted by Frederick Livesey, assistant economic 
advisor to the State Department. Although the war 
debt negotiations have been handled by the State 
Department in the past, Secretary Hull declared that 
the transfer to the Treasury Department was with- 
out special significance. 


~ * 

EW PERSONS STILL HOARDING GOLD.— 

When the banking crisis was at its height last 

March our fiscal experts became very much 
alarmed because so much gold was, being withdrawn 
from banks and either put in hiding or else shipped 
abroad. Since gold was—gnd is—the basis of our 
monetary system, although our Government is not 
meeting its obligations now with gold payments, 
Congress gave the President emergency powers to 
stop our gold reserves from being depleted further. 
Accordingly the President issued an executive order 
forbidding the export of gold and demanding, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, the return of 
hoarded gold to banks. 

Some have questioned the constitutionality of such 
action as violation of Section 5 which forbids the 
confiscation of property without due process of law. 
Nevertheless the action has had the desired effect, 
for the number of hoarders has been reduced, accord- 
ing to Attorney General Cummings, from 5,000 to 
a few more than 100. In the meantime nearly half 
a billion dollars in gold has been returned to the 
banks and through them to the Federal Reserve 
banks. Less than $100,000 in gold is still being 
hoarded and the Government intends to have that 
also—giving currency in exchange, of course. October 
2 is the established deadline and the Department of 
Justice announces that it will prosecute the hoarders 
if they continue to hold out their gold. It has al- 
ready begun action against Frederick B. Campbell, a 
New York lawyer, failing to report to the Treas- 
ury gold holdings amounting to $200,000, as required 
in_a later executive order. Mr. Campbell does not 
actually hold this gold, as he is suing a New York 
bank demanding its return. It is in bullion form and 
the bank refuses to surrender the gold, contending 
such action would be in violation of the executive 
order. 

Whether the Government wins the case or not and 
whether or not it prosecutes the other alleged 
hoarders, it regards its anti-hoarding campaign as 
a success. 
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More Than Half 
Of Publie Works 
Fund Allocated 


Actual Work to Be Pressed; 
Balance of Money Avail- 
able to Be Spent on Non- 
Federal Undertakings 


More than one-half of the $3,300,000,- 
000 public works fund has been allotted. 

The Public Works Administrator, Har- 
old L. Ickes, who also is Secretary of the 
| Interior, announced, Sept. 30, that allot- 
;}ments to date total $1,653,591,410, of 
j which $1,478,963.841 is for Federal pro- 
| jects and $174,627,369 is for non-Federal 
projects. 

Mr. Ickes stated that the Administra- 
tion intends that most of the remainder 
- the fund shall go to non-Federal pro- 
| jects. 


Immediate Work is Aim 

“We find,” he said “that all Federal 
allotments already made are now avail- 
able for spending by the agencies to 
whom the money has been transferred 
| without strings attached or further ap- 
provals required by the Public Works Ad- 
| ministration. Dirt is flying but not in 
| Sufficient volume to suit me. We are now 
|Magging governmental units to spend it 
| On job creating construction as agreed. 

“The non-Federal allotments are 
rapidly being covered by contracts with 
| the Administration so jobs may result.” 

New Non-federal Projects 
Non-Federal public works projects were 
|submitted to the Public Works Adminis- 
| tration in increased numbers during the 
past week, evidence of the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to hasten applications for 
jallotments of this type. 

An extension of the amortization period 
}of housing loans has been made by the 
Administration to encourage the erection 
,of fireproof housing. 

Mr. Ickes announced that the amor- 
ization period will be extended to 35 
year in cases where fireproof buildings 
are to be erected in slum areas. This 
provision is made for particular instances 
in which the construction of ‘ow - cost 
, housing projects involves the clearance of 
slum areas before fireproof construction is 
| started. 
| First Payment Deferred 
| Under the new provision such low-cost 
housing projects may be amortizea in 33 
|annual installments at a rate of 1.51 per 
;cent, beginning two years after the loan. 
' On housing projects involving ordinary 
brick wall and wooden floor construction 
{the loan period is for 25 years. Loans on 
these projects are payable in 24 install- 
ments of 2.56 per cent annually. 

In cases where fireproof construction is 
to be used and there are no special con- 
siderations, the original 30-year amortiza- 
tion period will continue to hold. Because 
the building is fireproof, no amortization 
need be paid during the year of construc- 
tion and a year is allowed in addition to 
permit the houses to be rented and a small 
reserve to be built up. 

Road Projects Approved 

The Bureau of Public Roads announced 
| Sept. 26 that enough highway construc- 
tion projects have been approved to give 
jemployment to about 148,000 men. A to- 
tal of 1,841 road projects, including 1,114 
Federal-aid highways, 406 highways into 
jand through municipalities, 215 secondary 
or feeder roads, 26 roads in national parks, 
75 in national forests, and 5 on public 
lands have been approved by the Bureau, 

These projects are expected to involve 
expenditure of $116,209,604. 

Construction is under way on 464 pro}j- 
ects, and contracts have been awarded for 
905. The responsibility for speeding work 
on the roads rests with the State Highway 
Departments after the District Engineer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads has ap- 
proved the projects. 

Road building is in progress on Federal 
public works funds in all but 17 States. 
$20,000,000 for Dam 
An allotment of $20,000,000 for con- 
struction of a dam and six units of a 
power plant at Bonneville, Oreg., on the 
Columbia River, was one of the major al- 
lotments made during the past week. The 
project is expected to be of great benefit 

to the Pacific Northwest. 

Other allotments during the past week 
include: $1,290,000 for a low-cost housing 
project in Philadelphia; $683,160 for a 
sewage system for Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
$408,000 for a school building for Prince 
Georges County, Md.; $800,000 to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a waterworks devclopment; 


| 


er stock markets to advance, indicating | jf R. F. C., before they can secure licenses to reopen. 
to them that the edge has been taken 
from the effectiveness of this subject. 
Those who have discussed the subject ENDING FOR RAILROAD BUYING—In pursu- cost. 
oe» of currency with = age ae — ance of his plan to expand credit, President 
the men who are advising the President sale ‘= ee is 5 : a2 
} on this subject, have formed impressions Roos¢ ve It on Sept. 25 called to the White House 
which they express. These are given as: representatives of the leading steel manufactur- 
a A definite intention not to issue at ing companies and laid before them a plan whereby 
‘ any time soon non-interest bearing Treas- the Government would lend public works funds to 
ury notes, as he has power to do — the railways for the purchase of 700,000 tons of steel 
the Thomas amendment to the Agricul- rails, provided the steel companies would make com- 
Carel Adjastmnens Act. yetifive bids for the business and that these bids 
An inclination to regard some statement , | z 1 et . ky z “y 7 a 
" Of policy necessary within the next few | would be less than $40 a ton, whigh is the present 
weeks, or even days. standard rate for steel rails. The steel men indicated 
A leaning toward a return to gold, at | ‘ vud eater bids in conformity with the 
some time in the aga — than toa plan outlined to them by the President. 
ee - a ae After his arrival at Hyde Park, President Roose- 
pr er : came an that similar nlane were he} 
terms of gold to reflect the depreciation velt told newspapermen that similar plans were being 
which already has occurred. | worked out under which the Government expected to 
President Roosevelt has definitely let it make loans to the railroads for the purchase of other 
be known that he has not changed his needed equipment. month. 
_ gy Saget gt — Reports to the President have shown that employ- 
er " ‘ a . 7 ® » sare’? 3 2 tac ag > ‘ j wa) 
money plans may vary if that objective is ment in the “heavy industries has been lagging more 
not obtained within a reasonable time. | than in the so-called “consumer” industries, and loans 
Such is the impression received in official at low rates to the railroads for purchases of steel 
sources in Washington. rails and other equipment is part of the Government’s 
Expansion of Credit plan to aid the “heavy” industries. 
Advocates of immediate currency infla- 7 ok 
oe pee nee teen Se ae ane TS MPLOYMENT AND RELIEF—Government of- 
the time being while efforts are made to, ficials expressed interest in the st 
stimulate trade and to get prices higher Icla s expresses 1 in erest in the statement made 
by pushing out credit. Sept. 28 by William Green, president of the 
Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, American Federation of Labor, that 800,000 persons 
who had come to urge inflation and price- | were reemployed during August; that 3,000,000 had 
ee ag Migs coe been reemployed since March, and that about 11,000,- 
SS § ac = . ‘Ar, stj , Rat 4 
plan to lend 10 cents a pound on cotton | 000 were still unemployed. They had no official fig- 
to cotton farmers. ures to confirm these statements, however, but the 
Senator Thomas agreed to withdraw his Federation’s estimates usually are fairly close to 
campaign to line up inflation forces. But those of the Government, which are later because 
he expressed the opinion that credit infla- they are gathered in greater detail. 
tion would fail and that currency infla- Mr. Gree aw al ‘ " 
tion would follow. Said the Senator: . Mr. Green, member of the Labor Advisory Board 
“It is my contention that the continued 6 
expansion of the Federal debt, for direct xCra 





NEW 


VARIETIES OF PLANTS 


Germany to Retaliate 


IN CENTURY-OLD COLLECTION “#aimt Trade Restrictions 


Scores of Species Hitherto Unknown Are Found in Old 
Madrid Garden 


‘CORES of plants hitherto unknown to 
“’ science, although they were collected 
more than 100 years ago by a Spanish 
doctor in Colombia, are being brought to 
light in a cooperaiive project of the 
Madrid Botanical Garden and the Na- 
tional Herbarium of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution 

The resurrection of the collection is 
censidered a maior event in recent bo- 
tenical history. The plants were collecied 
in an ambitious attempt to gather and 


thet today che total massed debis of all . 
‘ our pecple ave estimated to total over describe all the flora of the Andean re- 
, $225.000.000.000. sion north of the Equator under the di- 
Wiad tole ek tin tank te a. wiyy rection of Jose Celestino Mutis between 
d say, re tim ing we Will tne voars 1783 prd 1808. Muiic was 2 


practicing physician with a keen interest 
In na wal science who went out to Bo- 
goia. the capital of the Spanish colony 
o. New Grenada, in 1760 as the medical 
nember of the viceroy's staff. 
King Aided Project 
In 1783, after outlining his ambitious 
pioject,. Mutis was appointed by Kin? 
Carlos III as “first botanist and astrono- 
‘ner of the royal expedition to Grenada ” 
He was instructed “to form herbaria 
and collections of natural products, de- 
scribing and drawing the plants found in 
my fertile provinces to enrich my cabinct 
of natural history and the Royal Botani- 
cal Garden, sending to Spain sezds and 
roots of the most useful plants and tr2es 
especially such as are or may be used in 
medicine or naval construction, in order 


latory system. Diseases of the nervous to naturalize them in the peninsula.” 

H system were declining in fatality. An- The king provided Mutis itl le 

t other decline was noticed in diseases of funds for the work ha ig an “1 t 
the nose and seapiratery system. Not s0|Bogoia what was p Rene Fg _ - pe 
many nersons diced from digestive dis- ..... : ie? bu cahegy ; 
aa. d scientific factory At one time he em- 


ployed 13 artists working 9 hours a day 
tc paint the plants collected by himself 
and his assistants, mostly in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. Already a scientist 
of renown, his reputation spread over the 
botanical world. Humboldt and Bonpland 
visited him at Bogota and took avoy extra 


specimens which he gave them and from 
which they described now specics. 

Mutis died in 1808 with his work un- 
finished. Very few descrivtions of the 
plants had been written. During the Co- 
lombian revolution in 1816 the materia! 
was shipped to Spain, where the boxes 
were opened in the presence of the royal 
family. The mounted plants and draw- 
ings were sent to the botan‘ecal garden 

His Work Unfinished 

On several occas'cns it was proposed to 
resurrect the collection and compleic 
Mutis’ work. None of these atiemvits 
progressed very far, however, and the 
collection was little known to botanisis 
when Ellsworth P. Killip, of the Smila- 
enan Institution staff, visited the Madrid 
garden last year. Mr. Killip is an ex 
pert on Andean flora 

A curso:y examination of the collection 
convinecd both Mr. Killip and Dr. Artruro 
Caballero. director of the garden, of the 
unmined richcs. In many cases. it was 
found. there were duplicate specimens 
These were separaicd and brought to the 
Smithsonian Institution. The work of 
identifving them is now in progress in 
institutions all over the country, while 
other parts of the collection are beinz 
studied by Spanish botanists. 

Both the Smithsonian Institution and 
the 
other the progress of the work 
the present 
species have 


Up to 
slightly more than 100 new 
been discovered. 
India Developing Soap 

A native soap-making industry of sub- 
stantial proportions has grown up in India 
in the last five years. Assjstant Trade 
Commissioner Wilson C. Flake, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, says that 
although soap has been made in the 
country for a long time, it is only recently 
that factories have been equipped with 
modern machinery and_ scientific soap 


techniau 


Madrid garcer are reporting to each ; 


A law “for the protection of German 


xports” has just been approved by the 
German cabinet, enabling the Govern- 
ment to restrict imporis from countries 


which discriminate against German ex- 
ports in a way incompatible with exist- 
ing commercial treaties. This was an- 
neunced Sept. 26 by the Department of 
Commerce following receipt of a cable- 
gram from the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Berlin 

It is understood. the Department said, 
that the new law implies a larger ap- 
plication oi the impor. quota sysiem by 
Germany. “At the present time, it was 
added, only a few selected articles are 
ciblec’ to auo.a limitations on importa- 
tion into Germany 


New Legislation Sought 
To Suppress Racketeering 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
blackmail, and similar crimcs—nct only to 
prosecute ine principal offenders, but all 
who give aid and comfort to these crimi- 
nals, the Atiorney General announced 
Scpt. 28. That includes attorneys who give 

rereper advice to criminal clients, he 
added. 

“One of the characteristics of modern 
predatory crime.” he explained, “is the 
manner in which ceriain memb-is of the 
bar cooporate with the underworld to en- 
oble them to evade the law or to escape 
detection. Our campaign is manifestly 
along a very wide front. Unscrupulous 
vyers unqucestionabiy are an important 
factor in helping criminals. They should 
be made to suffer along with their pals in 
cime. Of course. every person accused of 
crime? is entitled to empley counsel or 
have counsel employed for them, bit. mem- 
rs of the bar know how far they can 
properly go in such legal advice.” 

The Attcrney General also issued in- 
©‘iuctions that. to prevent intimidation of 
Witnesses, the names of witnesses here- 
after will be omitted on indictinents re- 
turned by all Federal grand juries. Hoere- 
tofore clerks of Federal courts have writ- 
ten on indictments names of those ap- 
} ng bo the grand jury 





LOAN SOCIETIES FOR TOWNS 
WHICH NOW LACK FACILITIES 


Public Responds Generously to Government’s Plan to 
Provide Such Societies Where Needed 


The public is responding “generously” 
to the Government's plan to establish 
savings and loan associations in coun- 
ties throughout the country which have 
no such facilities. 

The formation of such thrift institu- 
tions is one of the purposes of the Home 
Owner's Loan Act of 1933. Approximately 
one-half of the 3,000 counties in the 
United States have no associations of 
ihis character. 

The provisions of ‘n> 
aid home owners and 
creating new 
explained Sept. 28 by William F. Steven- 


law designed to 
the progress in 


son, chairman of the Federal Home Loan; 


Bank Board and Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, in a radio address over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in a program sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

The Corporation also announced Sept. 
28 that applications for $120,400,000 of 
loans had been received from home owners 
in the State of Ohio up to Sept. 21. Of 
this amount. it was stated, holders of 
morigages valued at $61,600,000 had agreed 
to accept the 18-year 4 per cent bonds of 
the Corporation in exchange for their 
mortgages. 

Applications on which such agreement 


has been made are being checked by the! 


Corporation officials to established their 
eligibility for exchange, and appraisals of 
eligible properties are being carried out as 
a final step before the granting of such 
exchanges of bonds for mortgages. 

“The proposed savings and loan associa- 
tions,” said Mr. Stevenson, “are to be 








Clock Exports Checked 

The comparatively high price of Ameri- 
can clocks bars them from successful com- 
petition in the British market, and the 
tariff placed on imports of clocks by Great 
Britain in 1930 has resulted in a phe- 
nomcnal expansion of the British clock 
indusiry. 


Savings associations were! 


| $1,650,000 to South Omaha, Nebr., for a 

bridge; and $167,000 to Albert Lea, Minn., 
for repaving and street widening. 
River and Harbor Work 

The War Department announced dur- 
ing the past week the following alloca- 
tions of public works funds for improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors: 

Ohio River, $1,425,000; Illinois River, 
Tll., $910,000; East River, New York Har- 
bor, $1.400.000; Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, 
$1,077,000; Boston Harbor, Mass., $800,000; 
members of the Home Loan Bank System | eg A gg Tg Ye ag Re 
and this corporation duplicates capital Harbor, Indiana, $937,000; Mayaguez 
located in a community in organizing Harbor, Puerto Rico, $179,000; and im- 
them. provement of intracoastal waterway, Cape 

“For illustration, if the local community Pear River, North Carolina, to Winyah 

; Bay, South Carolina, $1,250,000. 
takes $20,000 capital, payable one-twentieth More than 2,200 projects have been ap- 
each month, this corporation will take the | proved by the Public Works Administra- 
same amount payable the same way.” tion. 
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Releasing Assets | Preparations to Meet Needs Provision of Food NRA Completes More C odes; Permanent Basis 
Of Closed Banks -_—-Of Destitute in Winter And Credit to Aid |__ Attacks Labor Problems | For Subsistence 
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To Aid Business Distribution of Surplus Foods Planned; Greater Demand Country's Needy Excitement Dispelled and More Orderly Precision Is | Homestead Plan 
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I For Relief Is Anticipated a Noted in Its Activities — rw . 
Reorganization of 375 Fi- —-—- Two New Agencies Created — National Advisory Commit- 
nancial Houses in 37 The number of families receiving un- 1 per cent. This was attributed to rising To Handle W ork: Fund) The National Reeovery Administration , fair competition for the retail trade, other tee Proposes Program Ad: 
x ; employment relief continued to decrease food prices and somewhat more adequatt . ae ut in another busy week turning out codes| than food stores and drug stores, went to ° . 
States Arranged; Nearly | trom July to August, but an increase in| relief in some States. Decreases in the Of $75,000,000 Avail- “ individual auatelen mt slipping General Johnson Sept. 29 for his final justed to Industrial and 
T Billi S ill Ti od I * | the cost of relief was recorded. The indi- cost were reported by 12 States OF MaviGUal MGCUsTHS, 2 study and signature This ended one F: P bl _ 
wo Biltion Stl 1€¢ P | cations at the end of September, how- Mr. Green warned that’“a grave relief able to Buy Foodstuffs gradually back into a single niche in the phase of a long and bitter dispute cen- arm Frobiems 
ee ever, are that the coming Winter will see problem faces the country this Winter ---— general Government recovery scheme. tering on price-control features of that Cay See 
plan. The Consumers’ Advisory Board Definite plans for the establishment of 


As. part of the program of! bolstering ¢ marked increase in the number of He stated that the number of families « Two new agencies to dispense food and That air of excitement formerly per- 

the country’s financial system, the Comp-| families requiring relief, according to on public relief rolls may be increased credit are rapidly being set up under the! vading the fourth floor of the Commerce operating under the Recovery Law, subsistence homesteads are under way. 

troller of Le nrg pe J 4 T o Connor, ! Will “ yreen — . the con ye “— 900,000 before the “er on ea ur “ Adjustment Administration in| Building. where the recovery officials have sn > aaa of price features until Congress set aside $25,000,000 from the 

announced Sept. 27 that plans have been can Federation of Labor and member 0 he new organization in the Agricul- as gton their offices, gave way further to quiet e last. : 

j . J 1 tu re . ar . . $3,300 j ublic works 

approved for reorganization of 375 na-| the Labor Advisory Board of the National .tural Adjustment Administration will be, One—headed by Maj. Robert M. Little-| and an impression of orderly activity Hearings on proposed codes came in $3,300,000,000 public works fund for this, 

tional banks in 37 States Recovery Administration headed by Maj. Robert M. Littlejohn, one jehn, of the General Staff, United States Business which formerly centered VOlume during the week. There were four, work, which is designed to provide homes 
There were on Sept. 22 a total of 13,080 A special unit of the Agricultural Ad- of the fiscal representatives of the War Army-—has $75,000,000 as an initial fund| around the office of General Hugh s.| such hearings in progress Sept. 25, five in outlying country where families can 

tn t | = ti y t s on y } . + ’ Se 78 > ? 7 7 « > 
banks, both State and national. opera justment Administration is to be formed Department General Staff. Assisting him | \ pend for foodstuffs which then will| Johnson. Administrator of the Act, ap- On Sept. 26, five on Sept. 27 and seven largely grow necessities for their own lives 


will be Chester °C. Davis and Gen. Wil- be distributed to the unemployed through| peared to have shifted across the hall of on Sept. 28. A heavy schedule also is tihood. 
9 























with deposits of $31,.930.275.000 il], at once to buy surpluses of farm products wil 
closed were 2.575 banks with deposits of | and transfer them to the families on re- liam I. Westervelt, directors of production the Emergency Relief Administration the office of Senator Robert F. Wagner. | arranged for the week commencing Oct. 
$1.765.669,.000. The objective is to get! lief rolls. This was announced Sept. 25 and of processing and marketing, respec- The other, a loaning agency, is to ad-| Senator Wagner is head of the National The objective is to have all of industry The newly organized National Advisory 
as many closed banks as possible ei by the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry tively. of the A. A. A vance cash to cotton farmers on the basis| Labor Board, an outgrowth of the opera- ; Under individual codes of fair competition Committee on Subsistence Homesteads, 
cpen and operating, or liquidated. so that | A. Wallace. and George N. Peek, Admin- Commodity Purchases .< cents a pound. This operation, in-|tion of the Recovery Law, and he now | before — 1, About 200 more hearings ith Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
iepositors may realize o e f rat | 1strator the Agricultural Adjstment . ‘ : | volving extension of credit. may reach a| fj s sie: icials. are In sight, : 
ia rea atom slize on the funds tha net are anes | np tary purchases of commodities will total of $400,000,000 if all cotton farmers | gy bg Ah a pong the, The buying campaign, which has been bama, as chairman, and M. L. Wilson as 

Plans are being considered to have the Care of Transients persed _ iS oe = the ‘take advantage of it week in the hospital recovering from a|POstponed on several occasions, now is Girector, heh ~ first meeting Sept. 26, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation make Care for homeless unemployed persons veularly ces Geenaene ares deiry oreé st i a iene ee minor operation made necessary by an — — uring the week of SS ee nae ee 
loans on more liberal terms to banks to js being provided by the Federal Emer- s poultry. hoes. cotton. cattle, fruits | qq e ee portance is attached to the first./ infection. This provided a rest that the Oe. . ~y mon of the Gece eee =< °° — 
the extent of their total good assets and gency Relief Administration through the pee a ee ae ea which represen s the President's expressed Administrator has not been permitted — wi Bacay = ities oat th . é 
enable closed banks to operate as goiny allotment, announced Sept. 27 by Admin- Wein sae vinik will cooperate with the COLETTE LEON to eliminate the paradox’ during the months that he drove to get eek cia god nder i 1€ ‘wans- Paving Way to Permanent Plan 

inl ll re 1 eof farms bulging with foodstuffs that can’t| industry organized under codes formation of the National Recovery Ad- The Committee proposes that, while due 


ministration from a promotional organiza- regard should be given to emergency 











concerns to such extent trator Harry L. Hopkins, of $250,000 to + Rolicf 
IStPavol art a s ve . Fmergency Rel Administration, which pe ] ) mor 
Ys asis f he ti . _ = Pia ong ‘ . v be sold because hungry unemploved have y 2 yene 
The basis of the entire movement, 14 States to establish State-wide programs) plans: to di tribut e the on. iannniaiatnds . I Even in the hospital General Johnson tion—ome leved to bring a quick inclusion 
which is being directed by the Secretary’ to care for the transient jobless who thy; a Rael Analiieal no purchasing powe was able to do business and found that . g a quic cis needs, the fund should be used largely to 
at ta Stans Waias  Ciein -akel|adackes, Mace analy teen ahihadl Ge ce ee This plan frankly recognizes that the| the mass production period in code de- ° all business under a new set of rules— pave the way for a permanent program. 
: , ge heretofore have generally been shifte@’ Funds for the purchase of 'nited States Government ast ¢ ' into an administrative organization con- Ms . ee , 

sisted by a corps of experts, is a desire’ from town to town ae Fhe ; aS “ United States Government has at least as! velopment had arrived. On one day he ac . organization cc Applications for funds already exceed $3,- 
to release every available dollar of de- These plans, according to Mr. Hopkins. rived ro a a eee Bat = Pang much responsibility toward its own people | was presented with eight individual codes tinued 000,000,000, it was stated. 

. tie . eo 4 ‘ "ots see i " ea iro iree principal sources—Hrst, as it assumed toward other countries sev- | ; , r Ww . code . siona- . . , a 
= a tn got yee — will provide for uniformity of treatment the ‘proceeds of processing taxes levied era! years ago.” said Henry Wallace. Sec- = Se oy ee eee |Compliance Boards , The Committee's recommendations fol 

. ‘ : en reopened since the of transient unemployed persons. Each ynder the Agricultural Adjustmen t - : . ahi d ; : J ° ow 
: é ider th Agr al Adjustment Act; retary of Agricult T 4 ‘ , . . 
banking holiday last March State. deve “ ] ‘ . . Agriculture There were 30 individual codes approved | Being Established , , : ‘ 
é . State. depending upon the need. will es- gy funds ‘opriate ‘ } > ¢ cil . ” a 
€ 1€F g Ur e€ ] second, funds appropriated by the Fed It is a frank avowal that we do not! and either in operation as constitutions Pie cat of the Recovery Act have Pate 8 ~ one) ae 
¢ | stra S tne he ery Ac é orge f peas, 





Wide Area Affected tablish transient service bureaus at eral Emergency Relief Act of 1933: and pr 
iad rr 1 wey Rellet Act 933, & propose any longer to see millions of peo-; for > f-gover > r about}. 

The unlicensed national banks with ap- strategic points. These will be under the third, loans from the Reconstruction Fi- ple inadequately clothed and fed and oe oe “~~ eon t = — in mind the time, within the next few as possible for the purpose of setting up 
proved plans for reorganization are di- | charge of trained ‘social workers Every nance Corporation, under the Emergency fering all the unfortunate consequences oe : : . 1 e Up ; months, when each industry will have its | demonstration projects which will point 












vided among the States, as follows transient will be afforded a chance .0 Relief and Construction Act of 1932 of malnutrition and exposure while sur- Agreement Reached /own plan of self-government. Then the! the way to a program of a permanent 
Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; California. 5; | discuss his problem with people who are Mr. Hopkins has instructed the State pluses of the commodities they aad a . “7 Government function will be to see that character. In this connection the Com- 
Colorado, 4; Delaware, 1; Florida, 1; {qualified io help, not only with relief on relief administrations to set up machinery begging for a market ; : On Coal Difficulty ‘industries are not abusing their new | mittee emphasized the fundamental na- 
Georgia. 1; Idaho, 2: Illinois, 33; Indiana, a work-relief basis and leisure-time oc- for the distribution of these foodstuffs The $75,000,000 allotted to this operation Donald R. Richberg, general counsel ; powers, but the actual self-governing will| ture of the adjustments required to the 
i3; Iowa, 22; Kansas, 3: Kentucky, 7; cupation, but with counsel leading to per- “The distribution of the 85,000.000 as an initial fund may later he expanded of the Recovery Administration, spent|be done by business men. As little re- | changed conditions facing American agri- 
Maine. 5; Maryland, 9; Massachusetts, 7; sonal readjustment pounds of porl available by the ciither from the proceeds of nrocessine much of his week struggling with the coal | straint as possible is contemplated by the | culture and the industrial worker and the 
Michigan. 23; Minnesota, 5; Montana, 1; “To some extent, communities have at- Pog-purchase operation of 1e Agricul- taxes, from Reconstru in Finance Cor-| Situation. He was able on Friday to fiy Government. smallness of the fund in relation to the 
Nebraska, 4: New Hampshire, 4; New tempted to meet the needs of the ree tural Adjustment Act,’’ Mr. Hopkins said, poration funds, or from the fon 46 of the t0 Hyde Park to present to President Even now, with 30 codes in operation or magnitude of the problem. In its opinion 
Jersey, 22; New Mexi¢o, 1: New York, 44: and increasing number of wanderers,” Mi is but the first step in a huge program Emergency Relief Administration Roosevelt an agreement reached with! about to be in operation, it is requiring the establishment of experimental proj- 
North Carolina, 2; North Dakota, 2; Ohio. Hopkins said. “Increased relief demands;ic bridge the gap between the hunery Other developments of the week in ag- CPerators of “captive coal mines” under | the time of some of the administrators to | ects which would point to “the way out 
27; Oklahoma. 3; Oregon. 3: Pennsyl- on local and State resources to. care for unemployed and the great surpluses of ag- riculture were of importance : which these industrialists agreed to abide | sis in with the code authorities which are is vital 
vania 76; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 4; Ver- ‘home folks,’ however, have left many Of yjcultural products.” Sugar Agreement by the provisions of the bituminous coal | doing the administering Location of Demonstration Projects 
mont. 7; Virginia, 5; Washington, 7; West the transients sorely neglected. Investi- Grants Made to States A sugar stabilization agreement was Code. “Captive mines” supply coal solely At the same time, the Blue Eagle divi-| » phat these demonstration projects 
corporate owners, such as steel! sion, dealing with the President's Re-| pe jocated with reference to the principal 


placed on the desk of Secretary Wallace to their | 
mills and railroads Their lack of in- employment Agreement or Blanket | +»y:oblem areas” of the United States, and 


clusion in the coal code had led to strikes. | Code, has entered its second phase. This) not on the basis of allocation of funds on 


Virginia. 10, and Wisconsin, 9 gation has shown that while they con- ae line ' lief ' 
In a statement. Sept. 26, Mr. O'C r stitute a shifting ulat tl j a a wae eee 

.. 2 cates .. - %. 1 - onno itute » eee population, the majority from the $500.000.000 fund appropriated fr study and approval. This agreement 

said the March 5 and Sept. 23 of of individuals who comprise it are not ig the Emergency Relief Administration iS Said to mean higher sugar prices for 





this year, depositors in closed national shiftless. They are an expression of the, were announced dwring the week consumers. It gives to the President the| Codes and Buying Plans—The code of | section of the Recovery Administration is the basis of States, the projects to be 
< ‘. -. , . © P 7 * + ‘ # ‘ ‘ 5 * - ——— . ——--——_ | , , y avers :" A P - 
oot ant nee) aden ana anadl — Se an. ew A erant of $300,000 was made to the Tight to raise or lower the tentative 2,000,- : oa —= | bay now setting up several thousand | cejecteq after careful investigation as to 
147,000 the country Techy a : “000-ton Cut ’ T compliance boards throughout the om - 
bl £ State of Washington to help pay the costs ton Cuban quota of sugar. The total ~ s . | ' individual soundness and merit. 
On Sept. 23. the Comptroller was di- “It is not the intention of the Federal | o; "relief for ‘Sanenee , This alae allotment is set at about 7,000,000 tons | Use of Scientific Methods | try, which are depended upon by the R -| 3 That rojects be carried on with a 
recting the work of 1,140 receiverships Emergency Relief Administration to es-| wo. made pending a decision by the #nnually, the Philippines getting 1,100,000 Sel ; f W k jcovery Administration to obtain and cir f lo 1 initiative and responsi 
. as ihe € is y i . 5 > ’ , ad 
the total deposit liability of such banks tablish a series of publicly operated tran- washington Supreme Court on the ques-|t0MS. Hawaii would get 975,000 tons, | In Selection o orkeFPs | maintain compliance with the agreements | | batty amet 0 B ge Kaw : deo za 
. « *” 9 “ asningt¢ di I € > \ © . lia . ad 
being $818,012,438.” Mr. O'Connor advised. sient bureaus throughout the country to! s.5 why vende from a recentiy Puerto Rico 875.000, Louisiana 25 which employers are operating under | Dility assisted with adequate 
: : : : ion whether the proceeds from a recently Puerto R 875.000, Louisiana 250,000, Continued { P 1 5 pervision and guidance and protection for 
Full Sum Not Available serve as Way-stations for those who per= «4 hor é' A , Florida 60,000 iome et-sugar [Continued from Page 1.) pending final approval of permanent “tat eee 
sn : p authorized bond issue can be used to pay Florida 6 0. and domestic heet-sugar a . ‘ the Federal funds advanced 
There has been considerable comment sist in roaming from place to place for direct relief or only for we vie lief "growers 1.750.000 the Institute's report are the following: | codes 4 Th ; “t b d d ad 
a iin aia Aan eae "tet ets for direct relief or ¢ o wk reli phot sabe : , al: f > 9 livitioe The ’ - .—That projects be organized an ad 
ebout the effect on business if this amount Seeks to ‘Stabilize’ Transients Mr. Hopkins was informed by Governor The Farm Credit Administration an- pole a <= enaenen, oni = Laber Activities. The busiest persons in | istered ae set local ane rofit or lim- 
were released at once In reality there The transient Gureaes Whisk Pederal A oH = ties “ By we | ncnheeil tived crop production loans will fare as well in certain occupations as t 1eir the recovery set-up this past week, prob- ministere ugh 1 ce Dp nie 
amr . 1 Federal Martin, of Washington, that if the decision ots more mediocre fellows. This is illus- | apiy, were Senator Wagner and his aides, | ited-dividend corporations to which Fed- 


is no such sum to be released to depositors finance the seeding of Winter wheat this eral funds will be loaned under terms and 





are financing are being set up trated by the fact that girls who make They found strikes breaking out on all 











The figure given represents total deposit } > GON Ging Se Beemey on Saree F T Tr y 
g 1 nts é ‘ 1 ients stabilize them- rel needa he will inalet u tiem 1 al The borrower v ‘ agree iA igi 
eniiittes in senviverthin os Of the dxie| cn. : he Ip ot vam an — them~ relief needs he will insist upon action by a - ion = a oe to _ > high scores on educational tests sell a! cides almost faster than they could keep | CNditions specified by the Division of 
given. If there were no losses a bank jjmited sae uni 2 or _~ vgionien are, the Legislature, probably at a speciai ie race annual aiaed oe ; Bg Mv e F US smaller quantity of goods in a depart-/ track of them. The size and importance | Subsistence Homesteads, the latter to have 
vn See i almos itirely esi ts. seg average ¢ al acreag P > las . ‘ sent é i é we 4 
would not be in receivership. and just nited almost entirely to local residen session : oe our’ ment store than the girls who make aver-! of yy; { th i tes brought the| the privilege of selecting one or more 
/ ¢ be m1 rship, and just Jobs on public works projects will be Other grants to States were announced Ye#?s. in order to comply with production oe <cores of many of these disputes brought the! embers of the board of directors of the 
What the losses amount to is, of course, gyailable only to residents of the locali- fol control plans age score Jational Labor Board into action as me- : . . 
impossible to ascertain ‘ here the } ti ; ak . ae | OS SO Henry Moreenthau J: ae ee Business men like to promote clerical | giatoy | local corporation. 
ices ca ties where the projects are being under- From the discretionary tund n- are wane | & governor 0 or are lf- icient ¢ an } 4 > 
But when present approved plans are taken titu¢ine one-ha tof ro hen anh ane mao Farm Credit Administration vnnounced | Gornina wae oo nee - To take care of its increasing business | Local Advisors Proposed 
consummated less than 2 per cent of total rransients seeking work away from to be apportioned at the discretion of the that the Red Cross distribution of 85,000 mnggennna ae ranking the efficiency of ae tenes wee Cenneee SS See See < 2 That where deemed advisable, Joc 
Geposits will be frozen in national banks. their legal residences are in serious dan- Administ i101 Asabem $1,010,995: ©00 bushels of wheat gnd 844,063 bales of em rh ral 8 gional agencies to represent it in mediat-|adwisory committees to the Corporation 
Le ems o ‘ . nie “rT 3 he al i wnislre P é la % e >S ni 
The remaining banks which are in the ger of losing whatever employment Florida, $1.250.000: Loui €1 955 cotton to the unemployed had been wound | ‘7! empio} ’ _|ing disputes |be appointed. 
hands of conservators will either be te- ; “ ida, a oulsiana 1,255,000 . iene 3 : om eae | People who are successful and happy A trik tuled . break 
hae acme: heckuva tileidtin hide. | Pens UP. Michigan, $400:000; Mississippi, $600,000; UP With the return of .$4,025.116 to the! in ineir life work have distinctive occu- | p mong strikes settled were outbreaks at) §._That Federal funds should be loaned 
pa ned oo. reorganization, consOlida- } The grants to the various States for this, North Carolina, $200,000 Treasury. This was Farm Board wheat! yational abilities as well as distinctive | Piedmont, Ala., a trucking strike in Penn-' at a rate of 3 per cent and amortized : 
101 Se ) assets 1 7 the § c¢ ‘iy oar 2 ss ~ pe a } sre . " é ae = " ie ive t “4 . - > , , 
sale o Sonne unde a the Spok ane work are for one month's expenditure Allotments on the matching basis of $1 224 cotton which Congress ordered dis-| interests |sylvania and a clothing strike in St. | over a period not to exceed 30 years, with 
og “— in receiverships before Subsequent grants, it was stated, will be for each $3 of public expenditures within ibuted through the Red Cross In order to make a practical applica- Louis. An upholstery strike was about | privilege of repayment at any time. De- 
WwW Iter oC . Vingstes ,.. based on the experience developed by their the State: Maine, $293,662; New Hamp- Aggte Fetes Rated tion of this research in employment prob- = New York when it broke out in | fererd initial repayments were suggested 
a a F _Cummings, chairman of the programs. The grants by States follow: shire. $172,962: New York. $4.500.349 In line with the promise made by 8) jams the control of the Minnesota State Chicago and delayed the New York) jin cases where necessary, but such de- 
— 0 x irectors of the Federal Deposit Texas, $20,000: Tennessee, $12.500: Ohio Cost of Living Studied croup of important food industries that Employment Service has’been delegated to agreement. ferment should not be in excess of two 
nsurance Corporation, on Sept. 27, out- $56,000; Nevada, $5,000; Louisiana, $25,000; The Government's effort to ascertain ‘%*Y Will pay farmers parity prices for the Tri-City Employment Stabilization ee ae eee, Se (one 
: , , vesisneer amma fs.” : é | ing industry was regarded as most se S| « -@ , 
g eS garded as most serious! 7 nat Federal loans for the purchase 


lined the scope and resources of that ‘ ] , ‘ mt their produc 7 oO any 
I 44 Idaho, $1,400; Delaware, $2,100; Colorado, the cost of living for its own employes their products, H. J. Heinz & Company, Committee, a unit of the Research Insti- 


crganization. which starts to function Jan ; ‘ ; - : of Pittsbur tified Geor ek becaus sc B é pW 
: 000; Rhode Island, $6,000; Kansas, $15,000; moved forward during the week with the ~” Pittsburgh, notified George N. Peek, because it is coming at a time when these of production equipment and machinery, 


934 ; ; , k tute. . nies att et : . 
1 a ee ee ee ee *: Rhode Island $6,888; Kansas $15,000; sending of a questionnaire to Federal meena we ge er an eae tee — The demonstration period covered Seg PO are preparing their NeW including livestock, were justified when, 
Corporation,” he said. “is organized to sere SEE Bene and Arizona $25,000. worker il] vinegar plants to “ 25 cents 1 lm year ended July 1 and was intended to The Labor Advisory Board, which co- in the judgment of the Subsistence Home- 
Suave. the demesite ef oli tentn that are ewer Families Aided ’ R President Roosevelt, the Secretary of oad manne . pes gin gg Me Th a show the need for occupational tests in| | otes in the st ay of let ' nravicione | 5veads Division, necessary for the success 
i Mr. Hopkins also announced Sept. 27 Labor, Frances Perkins, and others have '¢@ Pounds for cider apples, as compared | yacement of workers Poe Study of ‘abor provisions | of the enterprise and when not possible 

,| in industrial codes, came into action again |tg obtain in any other way. 


qualified under the law to receive the ¢ vith 10 vear ag " 
. ne that August reports from 40 States and indicated that they are t tict jpp, | With cents a year ago. Other manu- ase of , iv dealt primarily 

benefits of deposit insurance he entire | +1. > ae : hy ’ indicated that they are not satisfied with ‘ oo ee Pratt ; One phase of the study dealt primary). : 
t vance. The entire the District of ‘Columbia indicate that! the methods heretofore used in similar | {@¢turers are bein asked to follow suit.| With the economic aspects of unemploy- when the Hotel Industry included a Lease or Sale of Plots 
Secretary Wallace urged wheat growers merit clause” in its labor section. This} g That either lease or sale of plots to 


















resources of the Corporation are placed “OX lv 3: 

. ” approximately 3.360.000 families received work. and the present 1ovement i ] TI her phase w concerned 
behind every insured bank to guarantee , ; renee Revi aS PERCH MOVEMENT 18 Ge= dt heir tr ment - oe eo ee Board, backed by President R vel 5 : 

‘ tn Gi unemployment relief from public funds signed to secure more accurate dat ,|t@ Speed up their signing of contracts tO/ ja cely > es of individual | 702" dat y Fresident Roosevelt, 1S individual “homesteaders” be made, de- 
to each depositor the safety of his de- guring that month This ret sesagee al i cure more accurate data. It is! requce the 1934 acreage by 15 per cent in| J@reely with the abilities of opposing any modification of the labor * 
wy ring tha nonth ulS represents a to be used for the double purpose of de- , ; . : workers and their relation to jobs | 
I : decrease of slightly less than 4 per cent termi whether the 15 per cent pay return for a 30-cent bounty on 54 per cent It is pointed out in the report that sections of the Recovery Act (Continued on Page 12, Column 6.} 
“As a first step. the program of the +f, “ eae : ee nies aber yee st “Y of their rerag ro ‘ as “4 . 
Corporation sa <a : m. os . T ne from the number in en about reduction now in effect for Federal em- | 2 et Average crop Kansas and Ne=) voi possible effort has been made in - -- 
ration is di ¢ set up a ‘Tem- 3480000 families were r ‘S pear se ; &. ska farmers have signed up almost . 
amilies were receiving relief ploves is justified and to furnish a basis recent vears to increase the efficiency of 





porary Insurance Fund.’ which commences without exception 
production and distribution of manfac- 





Obligations incurred for relief during for estimating the cost of ng for a 





“The reports from Kansas, Nebraska, and 





Jan. 1, 1934. to insure all deposits in j 
. , pals 44) August, it was stated, incre: by arly typical ‘rican f{ ly re F ie 9 
eligible banks up to a maximum of $2,500 : : ; siti sph ie nearsy | pica! American famil South Daokta are inspiring,” he said tured goods. It is only in the feld of se 
each until July 1. 1934 About 97 per They should be matched by equal effort in lection of workers and their management 
lle ee ee ee GO \ ERNMENT SPE yD) P other States if the wheat campaign is to that research aenvey nas lagged. f 
less than $2,500 in their accounts E - achieve its purpose of substantially con- There 1s = incalcuable amount 0 
“On July 1, 1934, the ‘Permanent Fund “ rys trolling 1934 production si human waste,” says the report, “from the 
goes into effect and deposits up to $10,000 | O SPEND | OR PROSPERI I yY “We cannot expect Nature to solve our popular feeling that human beings are in~ 
will be insured 100 per cent; amounts in national wheat problem with another crop terchangeable uni = prenupeen = 
— = $10.000 up to $50,000 will be in- ‘ disaster such as we had this year. Even — neg pg ap le dbene rn 
sured 75 per cent; and amounts in excess . 7 enne i: we got a 100 per cent sign-up and took insignifica 3 , e 
of $50.000 for 50 per cent Borrow ers Hunted for 12. Billions to Ward Off the « 9,000,000 acres out of production, normal dustrial system — h 
“The insurance corporation will mak¢ c a a : vields on the reduced acreage would More than 1,500 employed persons have or L 
€ ak . . ae ‘ é f give : 
entens setae. Catan eualidenes ane Demands for Printing-press Currency us more than 700.000.000 bushels of wheat | been tested by the Institute in the at- 
tempt to set up suitable occupational 


an end to hoarding will result. For busi- next year. With the fullest success of the 
ness and industry it means that our banks, Continued from Page 1.} wheat program, there is likely to be wheat | Standards 
strengthened immeasurably by deposit in- ae ; . ; from the 1934 crop to add to the surplus.” 
surance, can more readily supply credit W#!! flow into trade -to bring about a quick the -time is approaching when the total Grain Standards Revised {not later than Nov. 1. at their prewar re- 
3 absorption of the city unemployed national debt will be larger than it wa The Bureau of Agricultural Economics | lationship with the things that farmers e 


to finance legitimate enterprises 





aes _ The other is that loans to, farm Ts, bo- at the end of the wai innounced Sept. 29 that it had prepared | buy; early start of a campaign to reduce 
Annual R ibbit W wr nu on to a p Beh nine-riggac yy and rhis leads to the question whether a revision of Federal grain standards to corn acreage for 1934 by 20 per cent; and 
‘ ases e yvernmel C food- 10Nney rowe y YT: +O ) ot . . + ris ares . " nae m 4 

é é age s ee oe - vag ae a borrow d by the Government from meet modern conditions of grain harvest- | emergency conversion of hogs into food for Get new radio tubes today. You can’t hear 

Wave 1 i A li bring hig ion to. the city needy. the people to. be used in re-lending to|ing, modern grain trade practices, and | needy families when necessary in the fu- 

q ve \ ligher rice r "Y m "tS rs { t . j ; j , { 

age ad in / ust alia ye tg J — Price s padbenaey hg farmers and to home owners, and to busi- modern requifements of grain users. These ;ture to support the price level. play by play with poor or worn-out tubes! 

BS ee ; nen — more jobs create ‘ee with ness men and'to banks, will be paid back revisions have been studied for two years This permanent program on hog pro- 

2 armers having money to spend, the ec- once the depression is over and are not to be placed into effect ‘until ducti : ; 1 

. Toes : a é i ¢ uction control would take the place of 
Cause Loss Estimated as Equal onomic machine waar be primed That Or whether the country is going to be the trade has had an opportunity to give| the emergency plan which ended Sept. 29. The only tubes made and guaranteed by RCA—are de- 
To National Debt is BPR dk ag poe. ee. i —_ wi “ ee, Bar gs ag a them — study — a are | Under that plan nearly a little es veloped more carefully, built more exactly, and therefore 
n St S is ex pend the debt just as it now is faced with World intricate and copies may be obtained from! were slaughtered and their meat turne : io reception *ll hear the Series 
Australia’s annual campaign to exter- future of the dollar—whether it is to be War debts that ar¢ proving hard to collect. the Bureau over to relief agencies for distribution. td yo better radio “ ep’ You's | S: * 
minate rabbits is under wa} put back on be gold b sis, 01 etched by rhe query is being raised Whether the The National Corn-Hog Producers Com- |The Government had expected to remove right, with RCA Radiotrons or Cunningham Radio 
urning on the printing presses Government is going to be able to take mittee of Twenty-five. after a three-day 1,000,000 sows in the same way, but farm- Tubes. Ask for them by name 





Since the introduction of rabbits and 
hares into Australia from England in 1859 
they have multiplied until now it is esti- 


Among Officials the opinion is expressed homes away from its citizens who fail to conference in Chicago, submitted its plan/ers marketed fewer than 200,000. Out of —and don’t beswitched! Have 
your dealer test your tubes. 


that the President with his credit expan- keep up thei payments on money bor- for higher hog prices and lower corn pro- | this plan, its sponsors expected +9 realize 


sion policies is in a race with time to get rowed from the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- duction to the Agricultural Adjustment a reduction of at least 1,000,000,000 pounds 


mated that the destruction they cause 

amounts to between £20,000.000 and £40,- ™&? back to work and to get farm prices poration, after the three-year period of Administration in the marketing of hogs during the Win- 

000.000 sterling annually. a sum about highe1 The race runs until Congress grace i over Or whether politicians will The plan called for fixed hog prices by ter months 

equal to the country’s national debt convenes during the first week in Januar) be more inclined to cancel those debts than — . . ; = 
1934 they are to cancel the debts for foreign 





This loss, according to a report f 
is loss, < g F rom : , i 
Vice Consul R. H. Hunt to the Depart: |, Secretary of , Agriculture Wallate and nations SAVING A BI ACK SMITH H 

ment of Commerce, is computed not only other officials in addition to Congressmen Some officials are wondering, too 

on the damage done to crops but on the have said that unless conditions are much whether the Government will take farms . 

reduced carrying capacity of the land, the U™PTOved 5s January, Congress can be away from farmers who cannot meet their IN MUSEUM FOR POST ERITY 
. loss of stock in drought years caused by expected to do some active experimenting obligations on money borrowed from the 

“at oe 8 ye . havkag., With money. Secretary Wallace asserted Farm Credit Administration. The ques- ins ‘ ‘ : , 

sa Wade ates tame 9 ten that the Agricultural Adjustment Act with tion is whether Congressmen will ral Two samples of an earlier day in the| Irving, the creator of Rip Van Winkle 

an § oh rmally wou e sus- HEI gages : apie ve ae 7 > ics ge have s » ¢ ire anv 

u its provisions for processing taxes and it easier to ease the debts rather than to Mechanical Age have just been acquired and placa another olden tale of the Cats- 
the Smithsonian Institution and will) kills and nearby valleys 


taining for stock. and the loss of water arketin greements would I th th of | 
gee A , : ee ; marketing agreements you seem “ex- incur the wrath of borrowers > 
in dams and other conserves through be displayed in the Federal museum for The Smithsonian has obtained many of 

















banks weakene " caine raordinarily conservative’ compared with The answer given to these questions is | | : , Beer : 
ry Pc ol ae cai been im on ered ae eS ware) ee a = ae times will ind "F a io i. oe ag + = — «eee see noneis pon, — 
parts of Central Australia that they have ®¥er mor stckienapgembaicas the people better able and more ready to mop The Smiths nian is ‘making a col- Caan Teer reed Sa = oe 
destroyed the native herbage, causing William, Green, president of the Amer meet their obligations, whether those obli- lect , 1 f the tools al id ec 24 sment the rato gai ghert ct my oye _ 
large areas to become windswept wastes oo Poseration of Laber, and member of ES BAe Sees Fe eae Ce, er = ay m thy 1s d ‘en Dragon ro 2 a oe ae ae 
A fairly substantial export trade in furs — Labor Adyisor) Board of the NR aa) Oe eeeeen mae rs ™ ‘Histe i “Heatin Plant — he agen places generally got their 
and carcasses has been developed, the re- teense . oo. that ee —— : rT Coin Clipping . Ther Gam . one ot the first central —_ wv alyhppilindiey-ncevos 
port shows. During the fiscal year would demand the flat five-day week with Senator Thomas ‘Dem.). of Oklahoma, | | | ; = ale n the United States The idea of a central heating plant was 
1931-32 exports from the Gommonwealth @ six-hour day for all industry, unless leader of the inflation bloc in Congress Th + = gen < aaa fea ie Weshiesten new and little tried in 1850 but the author 
amounted to 7,892,000 pairs, valued at 0% speed was shown in getting men in a siatement issued during the past ee ee : sn "| Of “Knickerbocker Tales” was struck 
back to work week asserted that the program of credit ? : - with its possibilities and presented the 


$2.330.000 and 7.863.000 pounds of skirts 


worth $2.378.000 Spending borroweG money. whether the expansion was only adding to debt and’ termined. But the opinion most generally plant to his church. It was an air-heater. 


money is borrowed by the Government for that the interest charges on the debt! expressed in financial departments of the | Few of this type are left in the world. 











Fans for Indo-China re-lending or is borrowed and spent by would prove too hard to Garey. He urged Government is that if the dollar is put Shops Almost Extinct 
That é 7 the Government. means more deb that it would be necessary to print money | back on a gold basis, or is to be prepared The museum is getting up quite a dis- 
: hat French Indo-China has become a Within the year, from Sept. 15, 1932, to pay off part of the Government debt to) for a return to gold. it will be on a de-| play of blacksmithing paraphernalia 
promising market for American electric | to Sept. 15, 1933, the national debt has in- avoid more pressure of deflation as debts luated basis. Once a landmark in every village and a 
fans is shown in a report fron Saigon, creased from $20,664.000,000 to $23,065,000,- | are paid The country’s coin, figuratively, would gathering place at every crossroads, the 


are heard in Official quar- be clipped Instead of requiring $20.67, blacksmith shop now is almost extinct 


‘ast spending and lending | to buy an ounce of gold, it might require| Even those remaining have for the most | ( U n n | ng ha m 


made public by the Commerce Depart- 000. At the peak.of war indebtedness in 
ment Tariff changes. with the fall in 1919. the Government owed $25.485,.000.000 





- Bn ccrcganey - places such United) W money already spent and money iow getting under way, will be $30 or more do after stabilization. part taken on modern equipment 
tian for the "then "te at aoe | ‘ized AOE SR PEISUTE, See COes OF ike erro an Guu the policy That would release gold to back more| Among the relics collected are old swage 
iin toe oe pos ¥- 7 least. Ital- war on the depression may be not many! to be followed by the President on money ; dollars, and, the theory is, would make it blocks—heavy blocks of iron in which} 
jar ans h nioved a ractical mo-/| billio’ rt ‘ he { th Tatins ¢ » ¢ ¢ , } ; } “ 
nopol; 4 a rm bes ogg practical mo llion on of the cost t Nation 1 easier to pay the debts that the war on the smith forged dies for bolt heads, iron | @ | Te) ron 
sy OF th larKet, e repor hows th orld Jar ven wit] : x Th ' ; = we ee ee . 3 onre nate vets 7 i 
1 port shows. , of e Wor Wa Even with nex taxes } This policy as yet ls pictured as unde-j| depression is creating. | Spoons, and other every-day articles. 
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To Bakers’ Bread 
Of Good Quality 


Protection of User Against 
Inferior Product Urged as 


FOR ECONOMY DIET 


Recently Developed Manufacture Makes Bid for Public Favor as Cheap 
Product Rich in Protein and Mineral Content 


By JOHN RUEL MANNING 


Chief Technologist, Division of 


Fisheries 


Industries, United States Bureau of 


Fisheries 


Obligation of Producers \\ HAT is fish flour? What information does the Bureau of Fisheries have 


Under NRA Code 


AKERS interested in Government pro- 


an the use of fish flour? How is 
Fish flour is a finely 
made from the edible remainder of the 


industries. 


ground produc 


it used and where can it be obtained? 
t of light and attractive appearance 
fish fileting industry and other fishery 


This edible portion, otherwise wasted, consists of the backbone 


tection under marketing agreements of the fish with some flesh adhering to it. 


have an opportunity to give the public 


Fish flour usually contains from 18 to 


30 per cent of minerals, although some 


prot®tion in return by including in such samples contain as low as 8 per cent of minerals. It varies in protein content 


qualits 


Di 


agreements 


ards for bread. Fred C. Howe, Con- 


in the flour. It contains from 1 


and quantity stand- from 55 to 80 per cent, depending on the percentage of minerals contained 
to 2!5 per cent of fat, and compares fa- 


sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Ad- vorably with other fishery products in iodine content. 
The Bureau of Fisheries has in its files and distributes information on the 


suggests this 


on 


Administration, 


justment 
possibility in his 
bread situation in 

Leaders in other 
been working 
quality standards 
and canned foods 


report 
country 
industries have 
establish 
meats, 


latest 
the 
food 
for ars to 
butter 
in this line 


milk, 
Nothing 


for 


products. 
number as follows: 


Fisheries Special Memorandum 2475- 


the uses of fish flour, its food value, and recipes for the preparation of fish flour 
These pamphlets may be ordered from the Bureau of Fisheries by 


A is entitled “Recipes for Fish Flour 


Cookies,” and contains the ingredients for the preparation of delicious cookies 
which have been tried out on children and which the children really like. 


These cookies contain about 10 per c 


ent of fish flour, in which either cin- 


has yet been done by the baking indus- namon, orange, or ginger flavors may be used to mask the taste of the fish 


try, Dr. Howe pointed out 
No Trade Standards for Bread 
nourishment, and yet the public's only 
liable one of taste 
“In the early days of the baking in- 
dustry.” Dr. Howe stated, “bakers had 
to compete with the quality breads baked 
at home. They had to make a very su- 


flour. 


As such, these cookies are an excellent and palatable source of those 


minerals, principally calcium and phosphorus, which are of vital importance 


“Bread is one of the chief sources of in the growth and maintenance of bones and teeth. 
Fiskeries Special Memoranda 2468 and 2482 contain information on the 


gauge for its quality is the most unre- food yalue of fish flour and describe an experiment in which fish flour was 


fed to children. 
of producers of fish flour 


Fisheries Special Memorandum 2476 contains a partial list 


While this product is not readily obtainable on the market and is not yet 


being produced in any great comerci 


al quantities, it can be obtained in limited 


perior quality to overcome this competi- quantities from the companies which are described in the above-mentionec 


tion. With the passing of breadmaking 
from the home, there has been a de- 
creasing pressure on bakers to maaitain 
quality. 

“It would be an immense service to the 
public if the bakers would voluntarily 
set standards with Government ap- 
proval, on the basis of nutritive content 
and certain quality factors. 
especially timely to have such action ta- 
ken right now when the public is un- 
protected in the quality of its bread in 
this period of changing costs and prices. 

Weight and Price Confusion 

“There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding about bread 
prices during the past two or three 
months, because of this lack of stand- 
ards. This applies also to a lack of uni- 
formity in weights. Many bakers have 
made changes in weights. Probably 
there have also been changes in bread 
formulas, although we have very little 
reliable information on this subject 

“Some States and cities now have laws 
governing weights, requiring bread to be 
sold only in multiples of a half pound 
These laws seem to be working out sat- 
isfactorily. Instead of waiting to pass 
laws on weights the bakers might well 
show their good will toward the public 
by including rules in marketing agree- 
ments.” 

Retail prices of a pound loaf of baked 
whXe bread, on Aug. 29, showed little 
changes from those of August 15, Dr 
Howe reported The average for the 
country, based on 49 cities, remained the 
same, 7.6 cents. This was 1.2 cents above 
the average for 51 cities on Feb. 15. 

City with Highest Advances 

Largest advances in individual cities 

between Aug. 15 and Aug. 29 occurred in 
Washington, D. C. (7.2 cents to 7.9 cents), 
Butte (7.8 cents to 8.2 cents), Jackson- 
ville (7.7 cents to 8.1 cents), Detroit (6.9 
cents to 7.2 cents), and Louisville (7.1 
cents to 7.4 cents). 
_Seven cities reported in the last bulle- 
tin on bread prices with an average price 
of a cent or more above the average for 
the country, have now been joined by an 
eighth, Newark, N. J., where the price 
has gone up to 86 cents. 

“Up to the present time, we have not 
received a complete answer to our re- 
quest to the American Bakers Associa- 
tion for an explanation for this wide dis- 
parity in price,” said Dr. Howe. “Our 
correspondence with the association is 
Still going on.” 

The average retail price advance con- 
tinues closely in line with the increase 
in wheat prices, in other ingredient costs, 
and the processing tax on wheat. On 
Feb. 15 the farm value of the amount of 
wheat in @ typical loaf of bread was 0.5 
cent and the 
other bread ingredients was 0.6 cents. On 
Aug. 29 this amount of wheat was worth 
1.1 cents at the farm. The average whole- 
sale cost of other ingredients increased 
irom 0.6 to 0.8 cent per pound loaf. 

The processing tax of 30 cents a bushel 
of wheat adds between 0.4 and 0.5 cent 
to the cost. These three factors together 
explain the rise in the average price of 
bread in the country as a whole since 
last February 


Virginia to Set Up Grades 
For Marketing Sea-food 


JLANS tv standardize Virginia sea foods. 
Similar to the way that fruits and 
vegetables and many other products have 
been standardized, are being developed 
rapidly by the State Commission of Fish- 
eries and the State Division of Markets 
These plans provide for the establish 
ment of standard grades according t 
class, species, quality and condition. 

The Director of the State Division of 
Markets, J. H. Meek, has announced that 
the first grades to be established are for 
Salt water fish—shad, trout, croakers, spot 
and butter fish; and brine or salt cured 
Salt water fish—herring. 

Up to this time, so far as it is known, 
no definite grades have ever been estab- 
lished for sea foods. The announced plans 
not only provide for standard grades, but 
for voluntary inspection to put the grades 
into practical use. 





Federal Grant Is Sought 
For Control of Typhus 


By Killing Off Rats 


UBLIC WORKS Administration 

funds may be used for a cam- 
paign against the spread of typhus 
in Georgia through eradication of 
rats. 

Manning § Yeomans, Georgia 
State Entomologist, says that an out- 
right grant of $450,000 wil be asked 
by the United States Public Health 
Service and the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. The plan for the rat eradica- 
tion campaign has been approved by 
Secretary Wallace of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to Mr. Yeo- 
mans. 

Typhus fever has been on the 
crease in Georgia for some time. 


in- 





list. 


Fish flour may be used in various bakery products and it makes excellent 


soup sto¢k. The writer has tasted a soup made from fish flour, containing 


one oyster, which was fully as delicious 
be prepared. 


and nourishing as any soup that can 


The advantage of this product is that when sufficient public demand has 
been developed for it to justify its manufacture for marketing on any con- 


It would be siderable commercial scale, the competitive price should be attractive. There- 


fore, it should be within the reach of the pocketbook of those of extremely 
moderate means, or those who have suffered from the recent businss de- 


pression. 


Since fish flour is developed from material which ordinarily goes to waste 
and since it is a highly nutritious and edible product, a distinct public service 
can be performed by interesting yourself in it. This and many other products 
in the fisheries are very useful to those interested in public relief work. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States Ne 
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BEST COLD-STORAGE POULTRY 


Quick-freezing Process Retains Much of Flavor 


and 


Appearance of Freshly-killed Fowl 


UCKS, chickens and other poultry, 
preserved by quick freezing and held | 
in cold storage six months or more are 
scarcely to be distinguished from fresh 
killed birds in both appearance and taste, 
according to Federal specialists who are 
experimenting with this innovation in 
processing and marketing of poultry. 

The quick freezing system has possibili- 
ties and may put former methods into 
the discard, since the birds can be frozen 
in about two hours as contrasted with 
36 to 48 hours by slow freezing. Quick 
freezing yields a better product. Quick 
frozen ducks are bringing premiums over 
birds which are frozen slowly, because of 
superior appearance and quality. 

The United States Bureaus of Agri- 
cultural Economics and of Chemistry and 
Soils are working jointly on the project. 
In the experiments, Long Island ducks 
and other poultry were frozen by the use 
of a fog or mist of brine at 4 degrees 
below zero. The ducks and larger classes 
of poultry required about three hours to 
freeze, and the smaller sizes of chickens 
about two hours 

The quick-frozen birds were then rinsed 
with clear water and dipped in ice water 
which formed a thin film or glaze of ire 


D 


over the carcasses and protected them 
from desiccation or freezer burn during 
the period of cold storage. 

After six months of cold storage, sam- 
ples of the quick frozen ducks and of 
ducks frozen by the slow process were sub- 
jected to vacteriological and chemical 
analyses. The quick frozen ducks were 
found to be distinctly superior to the slow 
frozen ducks from the standpoint of bac- 


| terial content of the flesh and acidity of 


the fat. 

In appearance they were attractive, re- 
taining much of their original color and 
“bloom,” whereas the slow frozen ducks 
were much misshapen and _ discolored. 
Eating tests proved the quick frozen 
ducks distinctly superior in aroma, flavor, 
and juiciness. 

Other poultry similarly handled were 
held in cold storage for about seven 
months. The glaze endured well during 
this period and upon removal from stor- 
age the poultry was found to be entirely 
free from any drying out of the skin or 
freezer burn. The skin retained a re- 
markably fresh appearance and the 
“bloom” was so well preserved that it 
would have been difficult to distinguish 
the frozen poultry from fresh killed poul- 
try, says the Department. 


EDIBLE KINDS OF MUSHROOMS 





average wholesale price of | 


eve RAINFALL, followed by warm, , 

early September weather in many 
sections, apparently has brought on an) 
abundant crop of mushrooms in fields and 
lawns. 

Everyone wants to know a simple and | 
sure way for distinguishing the edible | 
from the poisonous _ species. Unfor- | 
tunately, a reliable means for the aver- 
age person to use in detecting poisonous | 
forms of this unusual family of fungi has 
not been discovered 

None of the commonly supposed sure | 
tests for the poisonous group, popularly | 


in the field. 


perienced persons gathering mushrooms 


lowing: 

Never collect for food purposesa mush- 
rooms in the extremely early stages of de- 
velopment. 

Eliminate all mushrooms which have 
bulbous and cup-like structures at the 
base of the stems. 

Avoid mushrooms which change color 
when bruished. 

Do not collect worm-eaten, over-mature 
specimens. 

Beware of all mushrooms having a bit- 
ter or acid taste (the tasting should be 


Among these are the fol- | 


Sleepin g Sickness: 
How It Shows Itself 


Stiff Neck and Headache Ap- 
pear First and Other Symp- 
toms Follow Quickly  , 


PELATIVELY fewer epidemics of sleep- 
ing sickness—lethargic encephalitis 
have been reported in the United Stat 
than in other parts of the world. i 
outbreaks as have occurred in this cour 
try are apparently sporadic or endemi 
and have appeared, as is usual elsewhe! 
in winter or early spring. 

Cases have occurred yearly in St. Louis, 
says the United States Public Health Se: 
ice, in a review of the epidemic which 
now subsiding The heaviest precedi 
incidence has been in 1919, 1924 and last 
year. The outbreak which most closely 
parallels the St. Louis situation occurred 
en the western side of the Inland Sea of 
Japan in 1924, in which the symptoms and 
course of the disease were much simila 

The symptoms differ somewhat in th 
two outbreaks, from other epidemics 
sleeping sickness, in that disturbanct 
the motor function of the eye were 
in evidence and involvement of the mem- 
branes of the spine and brain were more 
uniform and less serious. 

An apathetic or immobile facile 
pression, and usually somnolence 
coma or delirium indicate cerebral invely 
ment. There is usually a stiff neck with 
headache, which is often the fir and 
mest pronounced ‘symptom, and other 
pains, as of the abdomen or legs. 

The milder cases which have recovered 
so far are apparently restored to good 
health. 
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Putting Tart, Spicy Flavor 
Into Pickles Made at Home 


i MAKING fruit pickles or vegetable 
pickles, whether sweet, sour, mixed, 
| dilled, or plain, food specialists of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 
stress particularly the importance of 
|using fresh, high quality products 

Fruit should be sorted for size and stage 
of ripeness. The ripest should be cooked 
first. Size makes no difference in chopped 
vegetable pickles, but whole pickled vege- 
tables should be uniform. Then the sirup 
|or vinegar penetrates and seasons them 
evenly. 

The main object is to get spicy tart 
flavor to penetrate through and through 
the fruit or vegetable. When dill pickles 
are made, the salt slowly draws out the 
juice of the cucumber. Then brine, well- 
flavored with dill and vinegar, takes the 
place of the original cucumber juice. 
Another object in pickling is to develop 
or keep a crisp texture and to keep as 
much as possible of the original fresh 
color. 

A blend of spices gives a much pleas- 
anter flavor than a larger quantity of 
one spice. The flavor continues to come 
out of the spice as the pickles stand. 

Rinse off whole spices like cloves in 
cold water before you add them to the 
sirup or vinegar. For pickled watermelon 
rind, tie the spices in a bag and drop 
it into the boiling sirup with the pickles, 
but remove it before putting the pickles 
into jars. ‘4 


New Type of Sour Orange 
Suitable for Marmalade 


SOUR ORANGE of a new type has 

recently been developed in Florida 
which promises to supply adequately a 
considerable demand now met from for- 
eign sources. It has been found difficult 
to produce an American sour orange as 
satisfactory as those grown abroad for 
/use in making marmalades. 

An excellent marmalade can be made 
from: the juice of fully mature sour 
oranges, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which points out that fruit of this 
new variety will be available when limes 
and lemons are out of season. The fruit 
of the new type usually ripens on the 
}trees in late Spirng or early Summer, 
when limes and lemons are scarce. 

Sour orange juice may be added in va- 
rying amounts to other fruit juices to pro- 
|duce desirable afivoring. A good type of 
sour orange, such as that which has been 
| developed, it is pointed out, will be a 
profitable addition to Florida home fruit 
gardens, particularly in regions with Win- 
ters too cold to grow limes and lemons 
successfully. 





Business Standards Devised 
|For Farm Roadside Markets 


HE PROBLEM of maintaining suitable 

standards for farm roadside markets 
has been solved in several New Jersey 
ccunties. The procedure in Essex County 
is typical of that in other places in the 
| State. 

In Essex County distinctive green and 
white enameled signs were rented by the 
;|County Board of Agriculture and the 
County Extension Service to farmers who 
would agree to maintain satisfactory 
stands, produce at least 50 per cent of 
| their sales items on their own farms, and 


called “toadstools” are reliable, according | confined to a small portion of the cap | buy the rest from nearby farmers 


to M. C. Strausser, assistant pathologist 
of the Pennsylvania bureau of plant in- 
dustry. These include the silver spoon 
test, the peeling test, and the color test. 

Certain precautions are advised by the | 
plant pathologist for guidance of inex- 


LESS TIME SPENT IN SC 


*CHOOL TERMS in many American 


cities will be much shorter this year 
than ever before. 

Contraction of terms in city schools is 
not a matter of recent development but 
has been in evidence for a long period. | 

In the earlier days, sessions continued 
practically the year around. The pre- 
vailing custom was to divide the school 
year into four terms of 12 weeks each, 
with a vacation of a week at the end 
of each term. 

In some cities all the vacations came 
in Summer, with the exception of about 
a week at Christmas. The Summer va- 
{cations have been extended gradually 
over a long period. 

The Office of Education cites the 
tory of the Cincinnati school system 
typical of that of several large cities. 

Cincinnati's common-school system was 
established in 1830. The legislative act re- | 
quiring the council to provide for the sup- 
| port of the schools at public expense fixed 
the annual term of six months, but an 
early report in which the act was re- 
produced contained a footnote saying: 

“The public schools of Cincinnati 
kept open throughout the year.” 

This was substantially, if not actually 
; true. Vacations were of three weeks suc- 


his- 
as 


are 








{ceeding the close of a school year. 


| the fourth Monday in August. 


and this portion should not be swallowed.) 
Reject all species which secrete a milky 
colored juice. 

Discard all specimens which are tough 
and leathery, and especially those with a 
thin, brightly colored cap. 


ol 


HOOL 


week during the session of the college 
of professional teachers in October, and 
one week, including Christmas and New 
Year's Day, Saturdays, Thanksgiving 
Days, and May Days were holidays. 

In 1849 a formal rule fixed the length 
of the Summer vacation at five weeks 


| Four years later a further extension was 


made, and the schools were ordered 


| closed from the last day of June to the 


third Monday in August. 

No substantial change was made for 
seven years, but in 1860 another week 
was added to the vacation, which ex- 
tended from the last Friday in June to 


seven-year period elapsed, and again the 
the vacation period was increased, this 
time. until the first Monday in Septem- 
ber. 

The regulation in effect in 1911 pro- 
vided that the annual vacation should be 
from such date in June as night be desig- 
nated by the board of education, to the 
first Monday after the first Tuesday in 
September. Schools were actually in op- 
eration 200 days in 1910-11. and 184 days 
in 1931-32 

It appears, therefore, that in this typi- 
cal city, the actual reduction in school 
time per year has been from 233 to 184 


Onedays 


Another | 


The 18 stands ir the county did an av- 
erage business of $11,500 each during 1932, 
it was estimated by the farmers owning 
the stands. This year two more stands 
are in operation. 

Advertisements were placed in the city 
papers during the year, giving a map 
showing the location of the different 
stands, the names of the farmer-owners, 
jand an illustration of the distinctive sign 
_ used by the stands. Other promotion work 


used included the distribution of cards de- | 


scribing the standards maintained at the 
stands. 





Profits of Music Concert 
Held on Sundays to 
Go to State 


4 bpences FIRST PERMIT for a Sunday 
musical concert in Pennsylvania, 
which heretofore has prohibited such 
entertainment, has just been issued 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction under a new State law. 

Any profits which may be derived 
from Sunday concerts must be 
turned over to the Department of 
Public Instruction “to be employed 
by it for such public music purpose 
as it may deem proper.” 

Each program must be approved by 
the Chief of the Division of Music 
Education in the Department, and no 
Sunday concert may be held before 
noon. 

The Department is not required to 
grant a license for a Sunday concert 
in any community which is opposed 
to Sunday music 

Radio broadcasting 
certs will be permitted. 


of the con- 
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Education for Consumers Mass Diagnosis 








In Wise Buying 7 


Campaign to Train Public in Relation of Quality to Price 
Planned by Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA 


7 PRICE of a basket of groceries 
means nothing unless the quality of 
the goods also is known, in the opinion 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
National Recovery Administration 

The Board, therefore, plans to bring 
together representatives of existing Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, in order that they may jointly 
recommend a program for the develop- 
ment of uniform standards and for their 
general acceptance in manufacturing. 
Educational Campaign 
In Buying Wisely 

This wil be the first step in an educa- 
tional campaign to teach the buying pub- 
lic what prices should be paid for com- 
1nodities. The beginning of this program 
was announced, Sept. 28, by Mrs. Mary 
H. Rumsey, Chairman of the Board. 

“Price means little apart from stand- 
ards,” said Mrs. ‘Rumsey “An 8-cent 
package of inferior quality may be < 
poorer buy than a 12-cent package of like 
weight but better quality 

“The consumer needs to know whether 
this package of foodstuff is of a certain 
size and has certain standards of good- 
ness. But the consumer is powerless to 
test the claims made by the manufac- 
turer for his product. 


“The Government has agencies which 
test and weigh and examine practically 
everything consumers use. It is a prob- 
lem of getting manufacturers to apply 
these known standards; more than that, 
they should be made responsible for their 
promises of quality made to attract 
buyers. 


Application of Standards 
To Consumers’ Needs 


“Our standard-setting 
reached a high state of efficiency. For 
many reasons they have not been able 
to fit their findings into industrial prac- 
tice as widely as the case requires. The 
Consumers’ Advisory Board believes that 
the Bureau of Standards, in particular, 
should be more utilized to supply the con- 
sumer with the services the Bureau is 
so eminently fitted to render.” 

Mrs. Rumsey, together with Dr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe, consumers’ counsel for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and Dexter M. Keezer, executive secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
were empowered to form a committee rep- 
resentative of Federal and _ national 
standardizing agencies, and also to in- 
clude representatives from the consumers’ 
counsel of the A. A. A. and from the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board itself. 


agencies have 


PLACE IN DIET FOR SKIM MILK 


Need of Proper Container to Promote Retail Distribu- 
tion of Nutritive Food 





W ’ANTED: A suitable package for retail- 
ing powdered skim milk. 

At present, most of the powdered skim 
milk which is sold is distributed in tin con- 
tainers which greatly increase the price of 
the product. Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, points 
out that if some means of cheap distribu- 
tion could be developed, both rural and 
city families would be able to enrich their 
diets at a small additional cost. 

The difficulty in obtaining a proper 
package for powdered skim milk was 
brought out recently in connection with 
the signing of the national agreement 
for the dry skim milk industry. Since 
the milk powder is a_ semi-perishable 
product it has been difficult to find a 
cheap package that will properly pre- 
serve it. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace signed 
the agreement which went into effect 
Sept. 18, but objected to it on the grounds 
that wholesale distribution of powdered 
skim milk in package form is forbidden. 
He said that the agreement “apparently 
prohibits packaging except by retailers,” 
and should be reworded to correct this 
situation. 

Secretary Wallace suggested that a com- 
mittee should be appointed by the in- 
dustry to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Home Economics in developing and try- 
ing out suitable small size packages for 
dry skim milk in order to obtain a new 
outlet for this particular product. 

Only a small amount of the product is 
now sold directly to the consumer. Ice- 
cream manufacturers and bakeries use a 
great deal of powdered skim milk, and 
it is also sold in large quantities as a 
stock feed. 

Powdered skim milk is a compartively 
new product. As a by-product of cream- 


‘than whole milk, dried skim 


eries, skim milk was formerly largely 
wasted. Its use in the powdered form 
has given the milk industry an additional 
source of income. 

The enlargement of the use of the 
product by consumers is particularly de- 
sirable, according to Dr. Stanley, because 
ef its high nutritive qualities 

Though it is much lower in food value 
milk pro- 
vides protein, minerals, lactose, and vita- 
mins B and G at a low cost. 

Because of the difficulty of buying dried 
skim milk in small quantities people who 
use the product often buy it from bakeries. 
The Bureau of Home Economics suggests 
that 25 to 50 pound containers of the 
product can be purchased jointly by 
several families and divided among them 

The Bureau of Home Economics, says 
Dr. Stanley, is particularly interested in 
developing the use of powdered skim milk 
because it can be used to advantage in 
cooking. Its use for this purpose would 
not conflict with the use of whole milk 
but would supplement it. 

When dried skim milk can be obtained 
at less than 15 cents a pound it provides 
the equivalent of a quart of fluid skim 
milk at a cost of 3 cents or less. 

In its suggestions for low cost diets the 
Bureau recommends the use of the 
powdered product as a cheap form of 
milk. In some communities where fluid 
milk is not readily obtainable the powd- 
ered form is especially important. 

Dried skim milk has been used with 
remarkable success in the prevention and 
eure of pellagra. The concentrated nutri- 
tive value of the powder, along with ease 
of shipping and storing and low price in 
wholesale lots, make it extremely valuable 
to welfare and relief organizations in feed- 
ing large groups in times of emergency. 


QUALITIES OF BEST POTATOES 


Maturity Necessary 
What to Avoid 


 gporersentd more money 
potatoes and less care observed in 
buying them than is the case with any 
other vegetable, declares William B 
Durgee, Secretary of Agriculture of New 
Jersey. 

Probably more dependence 
on potatoes as a source of substance 
in the average family diet, he also ob- 
serves, than is expected from any other 
vegetable. 

Potatoes represent one of our 
economical and efficient sources of food. 
Consequently, somewhat more attention 
might well be devoted to a few points in- 
volved when purchasing potatoes 

Contrary to good food doctrines, many 
have perhaps been unwise in shunning 
potatoes merely because it was assumed 
that potatoes were not compatible with 
the dictates of fashion. But fashions 
change, even reverse themselves, and 
seem now to permit more generous in- 
dulgence. 

At the same time, many have learned 
that potatoes are of great food value 
because af their mineral content, are 
economical and need not be curtailed 


GOVERNMENT 


placed 
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to Produce 
and What to 


Most | 


Mealiness in Cooking — 
Look for in Buying 


is spent on, provided we use with them ample quan- 


tities of milk, fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Discriminating consumers recognize dif- 
ferences in potatoes. Nearly all southern | 
potatoes available in Spring and early 
Summer had been dug while the vines | 
were green and immature. 

This means that the potatoes from 
such vines are usually immature, watery 
and seldom cook to that dry, mealy con- 
sistency so characteristic of good pota- 
toes. In fact, until the northern crop 
appears on the market in August, most 
potatoes can be shipped only in wooden | 
barrels because of their immature con- 
dition. 

When buying potatoes, select those 
which are clean, firm, smooth, free from 
bruises and scars. The amount of waste 
involved and the ease in peeling are two | 
quality tests. Avoid those showing even | 
the slightest green under-color, resulting 
from exposure to the sun or bright day- 
light because such potatoes are strong 
flavored. 

Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain or Rus- 
Sets are recommended, although varietal | 
colors and types are not of great impor- | 
tance. 
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European Motion-Picture Industry in 1932 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 815 For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price, 5 cents Apply at Supt 
of Docs. (29-26425) 


|Local Light List—New York and Approaches. 


1933. Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Commerce Dept. Price, 15 cents. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs (11-20037) 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (par 
5)—Fedl. specification for union suits; men > 
(cotton-wool, ribbed-knit, medium-weight). 
JJ-U-561, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 
Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5)—Fedl. specification for brushes; roof 
knotted style, three knots. H-B-471, March 
7. 1933. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sev. TV (part 
5)—F pecification for brushes; dust; ra- 

56. March 1933. Price, 5 

. of Docs 


Corrected to an. 15, 


Fedl. specification for brushes; dust; 
H-B-221. March 7, 1933. Price 
Apply at Supt. of Docs 


5) ra- 
diator. 
cents. 


cents, | 


5 


| 
Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 


specification for couplings; hose 
garden, and water. WW-C-623a. Feb. 7 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
Forest Worker, Vol. 9, No. 3, May, 1933 
Service, Agriculture Dept Price, 5 cents 
subscription price, 25 cents a yr Apply at 
Supt. of Docs ( Agr24-838) 
The Agriculiural Vol. 17, No. 6, 
June 1, 1933 Economics Bur 
u ice, ; subscrip- 
rice, 25 cents ¢ Apply at Supt. of 


5)—-Fedl 


Situation. 


tion p 
Docs 
Regulations Governing Admission of Candi- 
dates into S. Naval Academy as Midship- 
men and Sample Examination Papers. N 
“i Bur., Navy Dept., May, 1933 


za 


at 


rn 
Bur 
Vol 


Agr26-1797) | 


1933 


Forest 


| 
| 


8, April Price 


10 cents 


15, 1933 


Apply 


Agriculture Dept. 
at Supt. of Docs. 
( Agr13-1837) 

Groceries and Food Specialties. Wholesale dis- 
tribution trade series, census of distribution, 
Census Bur., Commerce Dept., Distribution | 
No. W-205. Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. | 
of Docs. (32-26822) | 
Large-Scale Farming in U. S., 1929.. Census of | 
agriculture, fifteenth census of U. S.,, Census 
Bur., Commerce Dept. and Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Bur., Agriculture Dept. ‘Price, 10) 
eents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (32-26341) | 
| 

Outlook for Mackerel Fishery in 1933. Fishery 
Circular No Fisheries Bur., Commerce 
Dept.. May, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Apply at) 
_ Supt. of Does (F31-21) | 
Service and Regulatory Announcements. Ani- 
mal Industry Bur., Agriculture Dept., May 
1933 Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 


of 
Docs (Agr7-1658) 


Of School Pupils 


For Tuberculosis 


Method of Studying Health 
Condition of 150,000 
Children Devised by Au- 
thorities of Conpecticut 


-RAY PICTURES are to be made of 
of the 150,000 school children 
between 8 and 1 vears of age in the 
State of Connecticut in campaign by 
the State Department of Health for the 
prevention of tuberculosis 

The work will be done by means of a 
portable X-ray machine, it was explained, 
Sept. 26, by Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, di- 
rector of the State Health Department. 
Consent of Parents Asked 

child will be given a “consent 
slip” to be taken to the parents. If the 
parents consent to the making of an 
X-ray picture a charge of 75 cents to $1 
will be made, according to the number of 
p:ctures to be taken in each community. 

In some towns, however, the local gov- 
ernment is preparing to pay the entire 
cost, while in other places the city offi- 
cials plan to pay the fee in cases where 
parents are unable to pay. Where pub- 
lic cooperation of this nature is not ob- 
tainable, the cost is to be met by pro- 
ceeds from the sale of tuberculosis seals 
or from private contributions. 

Method of Taking X-rays 

The portable X-ray machine has a@ 
working capacity of three children a min- 
ute. An operator of the machine, an as<- 
sistant, and a stenographer accompany it, 
The stenographer makes a perforated tin- 
foil tag containing the name of the child, 
grade, age and name of the family phy- 
sician given by the child's parents. This 
is pinned on the child's clothing, the trig- 
ger of the X-ray machine pulled, and 
the next child in line is X-rayed. 

Physicians at the State sanatoria 
skilled in reading X-ray photographs, will 
examine the pictures, which are taken on 
special photographic paper. Certain 
shadings indicate lesions or possible seats 
of infection. Full reports of the indi- 
cations the X-ray pictures will be made 
by the State Tuberculosis Commission 
rhysicians and sent to the family physi- 
cian named on the tag reproduced in the 
picture. By this system of tdentifica< 
tion there is no possibility of a mistake 
in identity. accordng to the State Health 
Department 


each 


a 


Each 


Probable Advance in Tea 
As Effect of Agreement 


se PRICE of tea to American con- 

sumers may be affected by the termg 
of the tea restriction agreement recently 
concluded between India, Ceylon and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

A report to the Department of Come 
merce states that the agreement provided 
that production in each of the three sige 
natory countries shall be based on thd 
maximum exports of tea from each coune 
try in any of the three years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931. 
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—with instrue- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 





ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 
Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 
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When you visit New York 
make The Ambassador your 
home. Here you will find su- 
perb surroundings, a location 
that is central, personalized 
service and unexcelled cuisine. 


Rates $5 up 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st to 52nd Streets, New York 











Class. . 


F. 


- » Ask your local travel agent. 
He de France, Oct. 14; S. §. Paris, Oct. 20. 


H. Murphy, General Agent, 924 15th St., N. 


HSE 


Sailing from Plier 57, New York, to Plym- 
outh and Le Havre... Cabin and Tourist 


OCT. 7th 
Trench 


W., Washington, D, C, 
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Restricting Sales 
Of Machine Guns 
To Protect Public 


Arms Manufacturers Offer 
Code Clause to Bar Sell- 
ing to Any Except Repre- 
sentatives of the Law 


The sale of machine guns to any person 
except a duly authorized representative of 
the law may be prohibited by a code of 
fair competition for the small arms and 
ammunition industry 

At the request of the Department of 
Justice according to William J. Mathews, 
attorney for sponsors of the code, an 
amnedment -to this effect was offered at 
a hearing Sept. 27 on a proposed code for 
this industry 

Investment Cited 

The manufacturers of arms and am- 

munition, Mr. Mathews said, have an est 





mated capital investment of $40,221,537 
with sales this year estimated at $20,- 
000,000 

In support of the maximum 40-how 
week proposed by the code, Mr. Mathews 
stated that manufacturers’ peak, periods 
are accentuated bv reason of their in- 


abilitv to stock supplies, due to wide varia- 
tions in yearly hunting seasons. He said 
in this connection that about 30 per cent 
duck 


of the total production is used for 
shooting 
Gun Types Vary Widely 
Factory schedules, according to Mr 


Mathews, call for 100 styles and types of 
rifles and 600 varieties of shotguns. 

Fred Hewitt, representing the metal 
trades department of the Atmerican Fed- 
eration of Labor, presented an amendment 
calling for a maximum week of 36 hours 
with a provision to permit not more than 
48 hours of work pe: week in any six 
weeks of any six months. 


Selection of Aid to Chairman 
Of Tennessee Valley Project 


John B. Blandford Jr., public safety 
director of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed as assistant to Dr. Arthur E 
Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority 


———————— = 


Government's Part 
In Scientific Work 


Growing Need of Cooperation 
By Federal and Private 
Agencies Found 


The Science Advisory Board 
by President Roosevelt 


the 


appointed 
last July to coop- 
agencies of the 
matters of confidential 
held executive 


erate with various 
Government on 
technical details 
at Washington Sept. 26-29. 
The problems considered 
ganization, functioning, and 
the Government's scientific 
service and the permanent policy of the 
Government toward scientific work. 
“In this latter category,” the board an- 
nounced Sept. 26, “we find the Govern- 
ment definitely must operate certain tech- 


sessions 


include or- 
program of 
or technical 


nical services It seems advisable that 
it should leave others entirely to private 
enterprise, while there is a rapidly in- 


creasing third class of services where the 
public welfare and future prosperity of 
the country wil depend very much on the 
successful development of some method of 
cooperative attack by governmental and 
private agencies so as temporarily to 
marshal the best scientific talent for solu- 
tion of problems as they arise.” 


Consumers’ Advisory Board 
Acquires Two New Members 


Dr. George W. Stocking, professor otf 
economics, at the University of Texas, 
and Dr. Gardiner C. Means, economic ad- 


visor to the Secretary of Agriculture, were 
appointed Sept. 25 by Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son aS new members of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of NRA 

Dr. Stocking will contribute his knowl- 
edge of the oil industry and of consumer 
problems as they arise from the oil code 
He is author of “The Oil Industry and 
its Relations to the Competitive System.” 
based on field experience and his years 
of economic research 

Dr. Means is associate in economics to 
the law faculty at Columbia University 
He has acted as adviser to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in railroad holding 
company investigations and is co-author 
with A. A. Berle Jr., of “The Modern Cor- 
poration and Pyivate Property.” 
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Activities of Various State Governments 


During the Past Week 











Legislatures Busier in 1933 Than Ever B efore—Problem of Liquor Control After 
Repeal—California Slot Machines Subject to Sales Tax 


QTATE Legislatures have been busier in 
“ 1933 than ever before in the history 
of the country The unusual number of 
sessions was due mainly to beer legisla- 
tion, repeal of the prohibition, unemploy- 
ment relief and taxation, the tax question 
intimately connected with beer, liquor and 
unemployment, as well as education 

The Mississippi Legislature is the only 
cone of the 48 which has not held a ses- 
sion this year, although four others held 
no regula: sessions.’ In Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and Virginia, however 
special sessions were called. In the other 
43 States the Legislatures meet each year 
or every two years 

Th end is not yet in sight, for several 
additional sessions are in prospect before 
the end of the year. The Illinois law- 
makers already have been notified by 
Governor Horner that they are to meet 
Oct. 3, although a regular session of about 
six months was had during the first half 
of the year 

Requests are being made for another 
session in West Virginia and in Kentucky, 
where a special session has just ended 
A second special session may be held in 
Oregon 

In addition to the regular annual or 
biennial sessions, special calls have been 


issued and sessions held in Arizona 
(twice), Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah (twice), Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia 


Use of Public Funds 

For Relief Purposes 

Ts distribution of public funds for re- 
lief purposes is beginning to be a source 


ef dissension in several States 
Colorado's relief administration has 
been reorganized as a result of discord 


The Texas Legislature is investigating the 
cost of administering relief. An inquiry 
is under way in Columbus, Ohio. to de- 
termine whether city relief funds have 
been expended illegally in the hiring of 
trucks on municipal jobs. A similar sit- 


uation recently appeared in Maryland 

An injunction is being sought in Illinois 
to prevent the use of gasoline tax reve- 
nue for payment of principal and interest 
on a bond issue of $20,000,000 for relief 
purposes. This issue was approved by the 
voters last November 

Funds accumulated by the State 
North Dakota in a permanent hail in- 
surance fund to pay losses sustained by 
farmers to their crops as a result of hail 
storms can not be diverted to other uses 
aaccording to a decision of the State Su- 
preme Court. An act of the 1933 Legisla- 
ture, transferring $500,000 from the hail 
fund to the State bond and interest fund, 
was held unconstitutional. 


of 


Problem of Liquor 
Control Now Presses 


the 
to 


repeal of 
continues 
in many 


control after 
Amendment 
attention 


IQUOR 
* Eighteenth 
occupy considerable 
States 

State Senator Joseph N 
Cleveland, chairman of a special State 
Senate committee investigating the sub- 
ject, States that public sentiment in Ohio 
appears to favor a strict State monopoly 
if “hard” liquor is permitted to return 

Minnesota may be unable to adopt any 
of the proposed State systems of liquor 
dispensing, similar to the Canadian plans, 
without a-,constitutional amendment 
| Governor olgon has raised the question 
which will be submitted to Attorney Gen- 


Ackerman, of 


eral Harry H. Peterson for an opinion 
The Minnesota Liquor Control Study 
Commission has begun its deliberations 


Oregons Liquor Contr'ol Committee, ap- 
pointed by Governor Meier, also is con- 
sidering a plan to put the State into the 
liquor business through establishment of 
its own retail liquor stores, with all profits 
accruing to the State 

The Iowa Liquor Control] Plan Com- 
mission is holding hearings which. have 
Geveloped suggestions ranging from a con- 
tinuation of State prohibition to complete 
plans for liquor disribution under State- 


controlled but not State-owned corpora- 
tions 

In the first test of the constitutionality 
of Iowa’s new beer law, a State court 
has just denied an injunction sought by 
the pastor of a church against the owners 
of a cafe and four beer-distributing com- 
nanies. The court held that the question 
of constitutionality had not been raised 
properly 

The Kentucky Legislature, at its recent 
special session, passed bills levying a tax 
of 50 cents a barrel on old whisky. The 
revenue is to be used for relief purposes. 


Another measure levies a tax of $1.25 a 
barrel on beer It was estimated by 
sponsors of the old whisky tax that it 


will yield from $750,000 to $1,000,000. The 
beer tax is expected to yield $750,000. 


Sales Tax Ruling 
In Several States 


T= California State Board of Equaliza- 
is planning to augment the revenues 
from the State’s new sales tax by col- 
lecting 2's per cent from all slot machines 
and other so-called games of chance 
which furnish or purport to furnish tangi- 
ble personal property to patrons 


Efforts are being made to bring to a 
vote of the people the question of re- 
pealing the California sales tax 


The Michigan State Board of Tax Ad- 
ministration has rescinded a former ruling 
that items used in production by manu- 
facturing and = agricultural industries 
should not be subject to the State's 3 per 
cent sales tax The Attorney General, 
Patrick- H. O’Brien, said the Board had 
no authority to grant exemptions not 
specifically set forth in the law 

The Kentucky Legislature failed to en- 
act a sales tax law. A bill was passed 
by the House, but failed in the Senate 

An emergency measure passed at the 
regular session of the South Dakota Legis- 
lature, permitting property owners to pay 
delinquent taxes under a 10-year contract, 
will become operative Oct. 31. In West 
Virginia. however, the State Auditor, Ed- 
gar B. Sims, has asked the sheriffs in all 
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Increase in Crop 


Of Cuban Tobacco 


Island Reduces Its Consump-| 
tion But Its Export Trade | 
Holds Up Well 


The output of Havana cigar tobacco 
oi which more than half is used in the 
United States, is estimated to be 25 per 
cent greater this year than in 1932. Con-/| 
sumption of tobacco in Cuba itself, how-/} 
ever, is showing an appreciable decline, 
according to a report by United States! 
Consul Lee R. Blohm at Havana, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 

The United States, the United Kingdom 
and Spain continue to take about 85 per 
cent of Cuba's total tobacco production, 
the American market absorbing 50 per 
cent of the total crop. The United King- 
dom confines the major portion of its 
purchases to cigars, while the United 
States and Spain buy larger quantities 
of leaf for the manufacture of cigars in 
their domestic industry. 

Official estimates place the output for 
1933 at 13,063,000 pounds, comprising 942.- 
000 pounds of wrapper and 12,121,000 
pounds of filler. Corresponding figures for 
1932 were, respectively, 522,000 and 9,981,- 
000 pounds. 

Exports of Cuban tobacco and tobacco 
products in the first eight months of 1933 
have held up well compared with the 1932 
figures, the report shows, the total values 
for the two periods being, respectively, 
$6,339,842 and $8,469,565 


counties of the State to appoint special 
deputies to collect delinquent taxes. Mr 
Sims said delinquent personal taxes for 
the last four years amount to $2,186,000 
paves Supreme Courts of Alabama and 

South Dakota have under consideration 
constitutionality of new tax, 

In Alabama, the question was pre- 
by Governor Miller 
Lawsuits were brought by individuals in 
South Dakota to test the constitutionality 


the income 
laws. 


sented to the court 


of the act. 

Complete revision of Ohio's tax laws 
will be studied by a special legislative 
committee created at the recent special 


session of the Legislature. The Illinois 
Legislature, which is to convene Oct. 
in special session, is to consider revison 
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Suppling Nea. 
Of Forest Corps 
Through Winter 


250 Million Feet of Lum- 
ber, Thousands of Stoves, 
Millions of Articles of 
Clothing to Be Purchased 


One of the largest orders ever placed 
for lumber will be let within the next 
two weeks for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, now preparing to house its 300,000 
workers for the Winter forest program. 

The Director, Robert Fechner, an- 
nounced Sept. 28 that 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber wil be bought to build 1,466 Win- 
ter camps. Specifications cali for No. 2 
common lumber. 

Five-sixths of the Corps will live in 
wooden shelters where the climate is se- 
vere. In warmer regions, the rest will 
be placed in tents. 

Other items to be bought include sheet- 
ing material, hardware, piping, cement 
and roofing materials. All the camps will 
have electric lighting. Several thousand 
stoves will be needed. 

The forest workers will require a million 
and a half blankets, a like number of 
suits of underwear and woolen socks, and 
thousands of pair of shoes. 

Mr. Fechner predicts 100,000 of the 
present crew will leave the camps by early 
October. Meantime enrollment or re- 
placements is going forward in prepara- 
tion for the Winter semester, commenc- 
ing Oct. 15. 





Farm Equipment Exports 
Show Gain of a Fifth 


Sales of American agricultural imple- 
ments abroad in July increased 20 per cent 
over the June total and were 19 per cent 


above those of July, 1932, according to 
figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Aggregate July exports amounted to $1,- 
053,095 as compared with $874,909 in June 
and $881,243 in July, 1932. With the excep- 
tion of March, when exports were valued 
at $1,215,530, July shipments were the 
largest during the current year. 











Luckies sign 


of fine tobacco 


Qualily 


Everyone knows 


that a long, firm, white ash re- 


sults 


from perfect burning of 


fine tobaccos. Notice the ash on 


Lucky Strike. See how even, how 


firm, how white. That long, white 


ash is the unmistakable sign of 


Lucky Strike’s fine tobacco quality, 


fully packed—and no loose ends. 






ALWAYS the finest tohaccos 
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Best Methods to Pursue 


in Mine Development .- 





~ Information on New Developments in 
Operation Practices Made Available by 
Bureau of Mines 


By CHARLES WILL WRIGHT 


Chief Engineer, Mining Division, United States Bureau of Mines 


VW HERE can the mine operator go to 

get the latest and most accurate 
information on mining and milling 
practices? 

In answer to the need for this type of 
information the Bureau of Mines since 
1929 has issued 240 Information Circu- 
lars covering mining and milling prac- 
tice in every section of the country and 
including discussions of the processes 
used in mining all the important min- 
erals. 

These 
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Conservative 
Investment 


of Funds 


By 
Wilbur D. spencer 
Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, State of Maine 


A MOMENTOUS QUESTION of the 

hour—and one which is bound up 
with the forward march of progress— 
is the safe investment of savings and 
trust funds of all kinds. 

Just at present with some exceptions 
in favored localities, land and its im- 
provements promise no speedy resump- 
tion of stable earnings or sale values, 
and the real estate mortgage, at its 
face figure, has become an object of 
suspicion in any investment portfolio. 
Time has become the essential element 
in recovery 

Accordingly, the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is presumed to take a long 
range view of the situation, is confi- 
dent that its proposed plan of assump- 
tion of rural mortgages by special agen- 
cies is sure to relieve the private hold- 
ers of such liens from embarrassing po- 
sitions 


information circulars repre- 





wr 
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While some of the burden of de- 
faulted principal and interest may be 
shifted to the shoulders of the unof- 
fending taxpayer, much of it is sure 
to be absorbed later by enhanced val- 
ues for the encumbered homesteads, 
even if a. large percentage must be 
relegated to ‘Government ownership 
until such time as it can be ceded under 
new allotment. In the meantime there 
may be abatements of Federal and 
municipal taxes and loss of carrying 
charges 

Of course; bonds of the United 
States head any list of conservative 
investments. At the moment the en- 
tire physical valuation of the country 
is in the neighborhood of $480,000,- 
000,000. At 3 per cent, the inherent 
earning power of that amount is al- 
most $15,000,000,000 annually, while the 
annual potential earnings of all classes 
may be conservatively estimated at 
$25,000,000,000 more, 

The modern life insurance company, 
to which all classes are now turning for 
investment as well as_ protection, is 
making marvelous headway in public 
esteem. Funds invested in the pur- 
chase of annuities during the last 
three years have been stupendous. 

State supervision of these companies 
has helped to standardize commit- 
ments and insure continuous solvency. 
It is true, however, that some State 
laws which regulate investments for 
savings banks are not good enough for 
insurance companies, which in some 
jurisdictions are made subject to the 
bank rule 

Insurance funds must be kept safe 
beyond peradventure by selection of 
investments upon their own merits. 
Many industrial bonds are inferior to 
high grade, seasoned stocks, because 
bonded indebtedness often represents 
replacement of operating losses of 
former years, or acquisition of worth- 
less additions, rather than expansion 
of facilities for increased production 
along profitable lines. | Corporations 
unburdened with funded debts are 
usually one stage farther removed from 
bankruptcy 

It is never safe to assume that any 
funds are so securely safeguarded that 
they can be put aside and forgotten. 
If one does invest in municipal, rail- 
road, utility or industrial bonds, they 
should be watched. 

+ > 

No bank account, and no bond, stock 
or mortgage lien, can be . classed as 
sound merely because it is meeting in- 
terest charges promptly. There should 
be a periodical and, when unusual 
conditions arise, a special survey of the 
tendency of underlying units to drag 
anchor and jeopardize the main issue. 

Government stability and economy 
are best maintained  by- conserving 
rather than depleting the earnings of 
taxpayers, not only by exacting mod- 
erate levies upon incomes and estates, 
but by shielding property owners, who 
are the life blood of the Nation, from 
financial ruin or distress. 

For that reason the work of testing, 
or evaluating, the fundamental or in- 
trinsic worth of securities should rest 
with a corps of expert Government 
statisticians of established accuracy 
and integrity, and their findings should 
be available to the investing public, as 
a bulwark against hazardous ventures 
and catastrophe losses. 

Unless protection can be afforded, 
the yieid from income taxes will never 
be satisfatcory to the Government, 
since the annual volume of receipts 
must vary as the dollar of currency 
shuttles back and forth through the 
taxible medi: m, becoming nimble, slug- 
gish or tc.:l'y inactive at times, when 
it is made subject only to the property 
tax of the. municipality where it is 
found. 

It is possible that sometime the 
range cf insurance may be safely ex- 
tended to include guaranteed valuation 
for the better classes of securities—not 
for all time, but for a sufficiently long 
period to enable holders to replace 
them. 

In the case of insurance carriers, se- 
curities possessing a high degree of in- 
surability would be in demand. above 
all others, to maintain solvency, and 
the tendenscy to acquire them would, 
at the same _ time, result in a con- 
tinuity of book values and in a more 
discriminating disposition of savings 
and. trust funds generally. 


sent the attempt of the Bureau to per- 
mit mine operators to get the benefit 
of the experience of other operators. 
Most of them were written by mining 
engineers, actively engaged in mineral 
production 

Before the Bureau gathered these 
data, information on production costs 
and practices was frequently inade- 
quate. Many phases of mining opera- 
tion were aiscussed only in text books 
which were many years out of date in 
their cost figures. 

One of the greatest values of the Bu- 
reau's information on the minerals in- 
dustry is that it is comparatively re- 
cent, including the most modern prac- 
tices. These publications also give the 
metal men an opportunity to know 
about mining practices in coal and 
non-metal mines and vice versa 

> + 


What information does the Bureau 
have to guide a mine owner in the 
opening and developing of his prop- 
erty? 

The Bureau is doing a pioneer work 
in this fiela. There eve few publica- 
tions available which discuss expendi- 
tures which must be made before pro- 
duction can be started. 

Data regarding methods and costs of 
developing and equipping new mines 
are especially valuable now, because of 
the large number of small gold mines 
which are being opened. Development 
cost of mines, methods of prospecting, 
drilling and other procedure in open- 
ing a mine are discussed in this series. 

Only half a dozen circulars have been 
issued thus far on the subject of the 
cost of operating a mine. 

> > 


What kind of data can the Bureau 
furnish on the subject of mining costs? 

Approximately 150 Information Cir- 
culars have been issued dealing with 
mining operations. They discuss indi- 
vidual mines throughout the country 
and include both large and small mines, 
so that there is material of interest to 
all types of operators 

The costs for specific operations are 
given not only in dollars and cents but 
in man hours of labor and units of 
supplies consumed, so that the results 
of similar~ operations at other mines 
may be compared. Technical details 
of mining methods, tunneling, shaft 
sinking, ventilation, drainage, use of ex- 
plosives. and handling of labor are 
among the subjects discussed in these 
circulars 

> > 


What information does the Bureau 
have on milling practices? 

A series of circulars similar to that 
on mining operations has been isued 
on the subject of milling practices. 
Procedure in individual plants is taken 
up in detail. The principal ore-dress- 
ing plants in the United States are 
discussed in the series. 

In this group of circulars as well as 
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hanes PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION is now 

placing major emphasis on allotment of funds for 
municipal and other non-Federal public works 
effort is being made to speed up the submission of such 
projects in order that public works funds may create 


Municipalities taking advantage of the funds available 
opportunity 
and esirable 
more 
than ever before in history. 
What types of municipal projects 
financed 
Public Works Admipistration? 
Waterworks, bridges or viaducts, 
schools and other public buildings, 
sewage systems and highway con- 
projects are 
public works which may be aided 
from funds furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
is the first 
merit of municipal projects? 
The law provides that the pub- 
lic works financed by the Administration must have eco- 
The Administration must also be 
assured that the project will create a maximum of em- 
ployment and increase buying power. 
How long does it take to get a project approved? What 
safeguards are taken to determine the feasibility of proj- 


a proposed State or 
municipal public-works project is socially desirable, is 
satisfactory from an engineering point of view and can 
be financed under the law, the Administration may make 
a tentative allocation of the money required, on condition 
that within 30 days the financial and engineering fea- 
tures of the project be worked out and a final contract 


The practicability of projects is determined, first, by 
the State Advisory Boards, which then submit them to 
the Public Works Administration for approval 

The Administration must be supplied with a general 
description of all projects submitted, including drawings 
sufficient for a thorough understanding of them. 
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FINANCING NON-FEDERAL PuBLic WORKS 
AS MEANS TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


How Qualified Enterprises bees Obtain 30 Per Cus of Cost as Gift With Alternative of 
Borrowing Balance From Federal Funds or From Other Credit Sources 


By HAROLD L. ICKES, 


Secretary of the Interior, and Federal Administrator o/ 


What financial 


Every 
assessed 


to build 
public 


avorable terms 


through the 
made? 


types of 
cent grant on a 


balance 


test of the means? 


plan. 
its fulds over 


grants and loans. 


What steps are taken to avoid difficulties in starting 
public works projects? 

We make a careful study of the legal status of projects. 
This includes consideration of certified reports of public 
records establishing authorization. 

All essential data 


contracts. 


Public Works 


data 
submitting projects 

The information required includes statements of the 
valuation 
debt with maturity dates, condition of sinking funds as 
they'\apply to each item of debt, a record of defaults, if 
any, with explanation of causes, and a record of uncol- 
lected delinquent taxes. 

We insist on knowing whether the ordinary current 
expenses are within the prudently estimated ordinary 
revenue, or that some steps are being taken to bring 
about such an adjustment. 

On what basis are municipal public works allotments 


The Federal Government contributes 30 per cent of 
the cost of labor and materials, and the remainder may 
be borrowed from the Government at 4 per cent interest. 
The loan must be amortized within 30 years. 

Is it possible for 
public works project and obtain the 
necessary for its completion by 

Yes. The Administration encourages this method of 
allotting public works funds, stipulating only that the 
construction of the project must be started immediately 
and that the project fit into the general public works 
Allotment of public works funds in this manner 
makes it possible for the Federal Government to spread 
a wider area than is possible where it 


provides the total cost of construction 


regarding securities which may be 
issued in connection with the projects are studied and 
the requirements of State law are followed in completing 


Does the Federal Government assist in preparing plans 
and specifications for projects? 

We aid prospective applicants in deciding which proj- 
ects are desirable and in preparing applications. 
is done both at our Washington headquarters and by 
our State representatives. 


is required from municipalities 


taxable property, gross funded 
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the series on mining, the superinten- 
dents or engineers in charge of the 
mines or mills instrumental in 
the preparation of the subject matter. 

Have the reports on mining and mill- 
ing operations in individual reports 
been summarized? 

> + 


Yes, a number of publications have 
been issued which discuss in detail and 
analyze methods which have been 
found best adopted to different condi- 
tions encountered in mining The 
summarized reports on mining practices 
deal with such subjects as shaft-sink- 
ing, drilling and blasting practice, un- 
derground haulage, sub-level stoping 
and caving methods, and with different 
phases of mine operation. 

The summaries on milling operations 
deal with methods and costs of sep- 
arate steps in milling such as crushing, 
grinding, screening, conveying and 


were 


concentrating by gravity, flotation, and 
leaching. 

What are some of the principal sum- 
marized reports which are available to 
the mining engineer? 

Among the principal information 
circulars are the following: “Mining 
Methods and Costs at Metal Mines in 
the United States,” Mining Ore in Open 
Stopes—Central and Eastern United 
States,” “Shrinkage Stoping,” ,“Under- 
cut Block Caving,” “Mining by the Top- 
Slicing Method—With Notes on Sub- 
level Caving,” “Cut and Fill Stoping,” 
“Square-Set Stopping,” “Shaft Sinking,” 
and “Management of Labor in Success- 
ful Metal-Mine Operations.” 
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Some of the bulletins that have been 
issued are “Shaft-sinking Practices and 
Costs,” “Drilling and Blasting in Metal- 
Mine Drifts and Crosscuts,” “Mining 
Methods and Practice in the Michigan 


Copper Mines,” “Sampling and Estima- 
tion of Ore Deposits,” and “Gold Min- 
ing and Milling in the United States 
and Canada, Current Practices and 
Costs.” 
> > 

Does the Bureau answer individual 
inquiries regarding mining practices? 

It is glad to answer all the questions 
of a general nature on which it has 
information. However, the Bureau does 
not attempt to take the place of the 
consulting engineer. On questions out- 
Side its field it endeavors to furnish 
references to the source where the in- 
formation may be obtained. 

The information circulars of the Bu- 
reau are distributed free of charge, bui 


many of the issues are out of print. 


There is a smal] charge for the bulle- 
tins which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


ee for Business Men 
in Field of Commerce. . 





Specially Qualified Aid for Expansion 
Of Foreign Trade Is Given by Trained 
Federal Representatives 


By H. RUSSELL AMORY, 


Assistant Director, United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


| OW MAY a business man go about 
it to secure help from the Foreign 
Commerce Service? 

Requests for advice or information 
concerning foreign trade problems may 
be addressed directly to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington, D. C., or to the nearest 
district or cooperative office in this 
country. 

The inquiry will be handled by the 
appropriate commodity division which, 
in view of the specialized activities, 1s 
in an advantageous position wo recom- 
mend the data which will be of most 
use 

Are Government publications avail- 
able which will be of value to American 
business men in promoting their for- 
eign trade outlets? 

The reports of the foreign * 
atives are published in the weekly pub- 
lication “Commerce Reports,” as well 
as in numerous special bulletins and 
books issued by the Bureau 

Information regarding practicaily 
every country of the world and every 
commodity handled in export trade is 
disseminated through the media of 
fhese publications. 
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present- 
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How has the reorganization of the 
Foreign Commerce Service affected its 
service to the public? 

In view of drastic reduction in the 
appropriation for the Foreign Service, 
it was found necessary to eliminate 
some of the smaller offices abroad, 
while the number of Foreign Commerce 
officers was materially reduced. Under 
this reorganization and with a limited 
staff, it will not be possibel to give 
specialized services to individuals to 
as great an extent as in the past 

The foreng officers of the Bureau are 
concentrating particularly on functions 
which are designed to benefit the busi- 
ness comunity as a whole. Such ac- 
tivities include transmission to the De- 
partment of Commerce for dissemina- 
tion to the business community, up-to- 
the-minute information concerning for- 
eign tariff changes, exchange control 
measures quota reductions, and any 
other developments which are of pri- 
mary importance to the foreign traders 
of the United States. 

+ ° 

How extensive is the aid which the 
Foreign Service gives to American busi- 
ness? Are the Foreign Service em- 
ployes especially trained to help the 
business man? 

The service, now comprising 70 offi- 
cers located in the capitals of 32 of the 
principal commercial centers of the 
world, is well equipped to cover all im- 
portant developments abroad which 
might affect American business 

The majority of the ranking officers 
in the Foreign Service have been with 
the Department for several years and 
all have had actual experience in for- 
eign trade or engaged in studies which 
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fit them to perform the duties with 
which they are charged 

It is the practice whenever feasible 
to bring each officer back to the United 
States for a short tour of duty at the 
expiration of a three-year term at a 
foreign post. This enables him to keep 
in close touch with the needs of the 
Government and the business com- 
munity in connection with his work. 
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How was the service originated? 
What is the difference between present 
methods of conducting foreign trade 
and former practices? 

The service was established in 1914 
when the first commercial attaches 
were sent abroad under the direction 
of President Wilson. Its establishment 
was at the direct instance of the 
American business community 

At one time foreign trade was con- 
sidered a matter concerning only those 
who were engaged in it, with some 
cooperation from consular officers. 
During the last two decades, however, 
the importance of building up mu- 
tually satisfactory trading relations be- 
tween nations, has been considered a 
proper matter for more direct govern- 
mental concern. Hence the establish- 
ment of specialized foreign commerce 
services by the United States and other 
countries 
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Pennsylvania 
FiscalAffairs 
under Code 


By 
Charles A. Waters 
Auditor General, Come 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 
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JENNSYLVANIA'S fiscal affairs are 
administered under a Fiscal Code 
enacted by the 1929 session of the Leg- 
islature and put into operatioi July 1, 
1929. Simultaneously a new fiscal de- 
partment, the Department of Revenue, 
was created. 

Until the enactment of the Fiscal 
Code the collection of State revenues 
and disbursement of State moneys were 
lodged in the departments of the Au- 
ditor General and the State Treasurer, 

In 1923 a State budget was set up 
with a budget officer appointed by the 
Governor. That office has been cone 
tinued. We have, therefore, in Penne 
sylvania four fiscal departments: 

The Budget Office, in charge of a 
Budget Secretary, who is a part of the 
Governor's immediate staff; 
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The Department of Revenue, which 
is charged with the collection of all 
taxes, licenses, fines, fees, etc.; 

The Department of the Auditor Gen- 
eral, which is charged with the audite 
ing of all departments, institutions, and 
dther agencies collecting State moneys, 
as well as the auditing for disbursement 
of all requisitions, both departmental 
and institutional; and 

The State Treaswry, which disburses 
all moneys and is custodian for all 
funds, including the several Reiirement 
Funds and the Sinking Fund. 

It is the duty of the Budget Secretary 
to prepare for the Governor, who in 
turn transmits it to the General As- 
sembly, an operating budget for the 
fiscal biennium. Spending allocations 
for all departments and institutions un- 
der the Governor are set up and con- 
trolled by the Budget Secretary. The 
Departments of the Auditor General 
and the State Treasurer, both officers 
being elective, are excluded from the 
budget control and are arbiters of their 
own housekeeping. 

+ + 

Pennsylvania has no direct or per- 
sonal tax levy for State purposes. The 
great bulk of its income is derived from 
tax on the capital stock of corporations, 
exclusive of manufacturing corpora- 
tions which are exempt from taxation: 
upon corporate loans, gross receipts of 
public service corporations, inheritance 
taxes, motor vehicle registrations, and 
liquid fuels sales. 

The income from motor vehicie reg- 
istrations, drivers’ licenses, and liquid 
fuels sales is deposited in the Motor 
Fund and, unless by specific act of Leg- 
islature, is used exclusively for high- 
way purposes, including the State Mo- 
tor Patrol 

The Department of Revenue initiates 


7 ALTER C. TEAGLE of New York, a member 

of the Industrial Advisory Board of the 

National Recovery Administration and also of 

the National Labor Board, is president of the 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, which 

with its affiliates and subordinate companies 
reaches out into every city and village. 

His duties in General Johnson’s emergency 
recovery regime are to lend his advice on va- 
rious matters of policy relating to industries. 
He represents the oil industry in that, recovery 
set-up just as James A. Moffett represents it 
in the Oil Administration under Oil Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes. His responsibility is to 
aid in carrying out the President's policy for 
industrial peace between industrial manage- 
ments and labor. The Board joins hands with 
the Labor Advisory Board in the effort to ad- 
just any hardships or difficulties or disputes 
that may arise from interpretation or applica- 
tion of President Roosevelt's reemployment 
agreement. 

Mr. Teagle was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1878. He left Cornell University with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science. He gaiied his first 
training in the oil business in that city in the 
firm of Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle. For three 
years he was the vice president of the Republic 
Oil Company. He studied export problems and 
for seven years ran that part of the business of 
a Standard Oil company. 

In 1910 he began moving up in the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. He was first 
elected a director in that parent company and 
then became its vice president. He studied 
every variety of its problems and participated 
in many of the industry’s conferences. Then, 
in the Winter of 1917“he became president of 
that company. He has been a frequent visitor 
to Washington in conferences of various sorts. 
His office is in downtown New York; his home 
is in Portchester, Conn. 


E ENRY I. HARRIMAN of Boston, president 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is a member of the National Recovery 
Administration's Industrial Advisory Board. 
He is one of the new school of business states- 
men who after achieving commercial success 
contribute time and talents to public welfare. 
He and his Board associates confer on problems 
referred to them ‘concerning industry in the 
new emergency Government set-up. 

Mr. Harriman was born in Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
60 years ago. He started life as a textile ma- 
chinery salesman. He studied electricity in its 
pioneer days. He and his partner in many 
business enterprises, Malcolm Chace, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., foresaw the feasibility of harness- 
ing streams remote from population centers 
and transmitting power so created long dis- 
tances over high-tension wires. They interested 
capital and their first development was the 
power enterprise on the Connecticut River be- 
tween Vernon, Vt., and Hinsdale, N. H., later 
welded into the New England Power System. 

He has always believed in organized, coopera- 
tive business. He was president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Long interested in mu- 
nicipal transportation, he was the first chair- 
man of the Boston metropolitan planning com- 
mittee which worked out traffic improvements 
in that city. 

His career has covered a wide range. Still a 
power executive, as a director and executive com- 
mittee chairman of the New England Power 
Association, he quit its presidency to devote 
more time to public responsibilities. He is a 
bank director in New England, cattle raiser in 
Montana, and interested in business in southern 
California. His creed, pertinent to his advisory 
work, is that business adopt its own trade re- 
lations rules, subject only to Government su- 
pervision as to fairness to both the trade and 
the public. 


;,PWARD N. HURLEY of Chicago, member of 

the Recovery Administration Industrial 
Advisory Board, is at home with the Federal 
Government. He has served in a wide variety 
of Federal offices. He comes to Washington 
now to lend his advice whenever the Board is 
called together to discuss recovery problems. 
He is a familiar figure in industrial conferences 
at Washington and elsewhere. 

Enthusiastic in the emergency policy for re- 
habilitation of business, he believes in relaxa- 
tion of Government control whenever business 
sets its own house in order with wholesome 
competition under normal conditions. Like 
many other business executives, he began as a 
traveling salesman. He was born at Galesburg, 
Ill., in 1864.. His first advancement was to be 
manager of the United States Packing Com- 
pany. He was organizer and president and 
treasurer of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany. He has been credited with originating and 
developing the pneumatic tool industry in this 
country and in Europe. Then, after some years’ 
fling at farming and stock raising, at a country 
home at Wheaton, Ill., he became bank presi- 
dent and president of the Hurley Machine Co. 

His Government career began as trade com- 
missioner to the Latin American republics in 
1913. Then he was chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. During the World War he 
became a member of the War Council and was 
active in the Red Cross. He was chairman of 
the Shipping Board when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and later chairman of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation 

Mr. Hurley was chairman of the committee 
that brought both major political national con- 
ventions to Chicago in 1932. In August, 1929, 
two months before the financial crash, he pre- 
dicted Government regulation of the coal and 
petroleubm industries, which is now in effect 


Lous E. KIRSTEIN of Boston, once a travel- 
- a salesman and now in the councils of 
big business, is serving on the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. He also is a member of the National 
Labor Board, of which Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, is chairman. His functions are 
to give his judgment and advice on industrial 
matters and in the arbitration of labor issues. 

Sixty-six years old, a native of Rochester, 
N. Y.. and a product of business school and 
college training, Mr. Kirstein is identified with 
many phases of business life, particularly in 
New England. Once he was manager of the 
Rochester Optical Cormpany and then he joined 
the Stein-Block Company of Rochester. Since 
1911 he has been vice president of William 
Filene’s Sons’ Company of Boston. 

His activities read like a catalogue of busi- 
ness. He is a director of Abraham Straus, Inc.. 
of New York, and identified with the Radio- 
Keith Orpheum Company. He is a director of 
a federated department stores organization, of 
R. H. White Company, of Bloomingdale 
Brothers, and of Gillette Safety Razor, Inc.; also 
a member of the board of the Lee, Higginson 
Trust Company; a director of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission and chair- 
man of the Port Authority of Boston and of 
the governing council of the Retail Trade Board 
of that city. He has other business affiliations. 

He is identified with a variety of patriotic, 
civic and charitable enterprises. He is vice 
president of the National Administration Com- 
mission of the American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee. He is a trustee of Harvard Economic 
Society and a member of a national economic 
league. He is president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Boston Public Library, member of 
New England railroad committees. and active 
in various other organizations. 


all tax settlements. No settlement is 
completed or taxes collected without 
agreement and approval by the Auditor 
General. 

In the disbursement of State moneys 
all requisitions are submitted to the Au- 
ditor General and by him audited and 
approved for payment. Warrants, how- 
ever, are not drawn until further ap- 
proval by the State Treasurer. War- 
rants for payment are presented by the 
Auditor General to the State 'Ireasurer, 
who draws his check and makes direct 

> > 
payment to the creditor 

Prior to the enactment of the Fiscal 
Code numerous agencies of the State 
government, including State institu- 
tions, carried their own funds and paid 
many of their own bills. In other in- 
stances moneys were advanced to in- 
Stitutions and agencies and accounted 
for upon accounting requisitions. Since 
1929, however, all State moneys are paid 
into the State Treasury and paid out 
only upon warrant of the Auditcr Gen- 
eral 

Some idea of the extent of additional 
duties imposed upon the Auditor Gen- 
eral and the State Treasurer by the 
Fiscal Code may be had from the fact 
that during the four-year terin of the 
Auditor General from 1925 to 1929, 89,- 
750 warrants were issued, while during 
the term of the retiring Auditor Gen- 
eral from May 5,°1929. to May 1, 1933, 
152.000 warrants were issued 
From 1925 to 1929 the State Treasury 
issued 2.935.353 separate checks, while 
from 1929 to 1933 a total of 5,965,791 
were written, signed, and delivered by 
the Treasury. 
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Problems s Confronting Railroads” 
As Seen by Coordinator Kastman 





Under 


Activities 


Emergency 


Act Are Ex- 


lained; Better Service Sought at Reduced 
Cost With No Decline in Employment 





By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 


Ts TIME has not come to disclose the solution of the transportation problem. 


Problably the time to say the final word never will come; 


for it is one of those 


problems, characteristic of life, which keeps on changing and continually demands a 


new answer. 


The railroads of this country from a single transportation system 
Jate the forward movement and help to find the present-day answer. 


No railroad can 
These meta- 


phors may’be a little mixed, but I think my meaning is clear. 
The railroads of this country form asingle transprtation system. No railroad can 


live unto itself. It must work closely 


with 


its neighbors, interchange cars and 


participate in a multitude of through routes and joint rates. 


What we actually have is a single trans- 
portation system made up of a large num- 
ber of parts separately owned by indi- 
vidual companies which to a great extent 
have independent managements and 
which to a considerable extent compete 
with eac hother 


Lack of Coordination 
In Railroad Operations 

It is very like the situation which ex- 
isted in this country prior to the Con- 
stitution and under fhe Articles of Con- 
federation. These separate railroad com- 
panies are linked by associations or or- 
ganizations of one kind and another, but 
these ties are very loose. Competition 
sand individyalism comes first, and coop- 
eration and coordination trail a long dis- 
tance in the rear. 

There is more coordination of public 
regulation, although the cooperation of 
the States and the Federal Government 
is by no means perfect. But what I am 
now referring to is management. 

The growing competition from the trucks 
and the waterways and the troubles caused 
thereby brought this situation into sharp 
relief. The enemy was at the gate, but 
the guards were quarreling among them- 
selves. Tens and even hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars were being squandered in 
the tactics and strategy of inter-railroad 
warfare. 

With plenty of extraneous competition 


Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


now. There must be an adjustment and 
an improvement to meet the new condi- 
tions; and right there, as I see it, is a 
vital place for the Coordinator to strike 
The railroad world is full of new ideas, 











SIDELIGHTS 
OF 


NRA CODES 


Interesting Features Found 
Agreements Submitted 
By Industries 





| 
|= BLUE EAGLE emblem 
| patented 


has been 





ance 





bituminous coal code. 
signed by President 
and was counted 


by the terms of the 
This agreement was 
Roosevelt early Sept. 30 


| The Patent Office established a record 0M to bring a return of the miners to their 
} 9 


never before 
pleted the work of 


approached when 
assigning a 
days, including Sunday, from the 
application was made 

The patent number is 90,.793'. 
is one of the few instances 
fractional number has. been 
Letters patent were issued 
Toucey Coiner, 


designer, who immediately 


it com- 
number 
to the official insignia of the NRA in six ducing areas- 
time 


, and this 
in which 
assigned. 
to Charles 
of Mechanicsville, Pa., 


jobs on Monday, Oct 
With the mines 
to open 


shut in heavy pro- 
when some large 
operators accept the code—supplies of 
soft coal were low in some industries. Ce- 
ment mills were reported to have 17 days’ 
a supply, railroads 21 days, steel mills 25 
days, eletcric power companies 54 days 
and other industries 30 days. 


S| Regional Labor Boards 
assigned his 


title to “The Government of the United To Be Set l Pp at Once 


States, as represented by the 


Recovery Administraiton.” 


7,OUR men who appeared Sept 

code hearing before Deputy 
99 per cent of the industry 
| was up for consideration 
|} cose extrusion industry 
cellophane 

This industry is but ga 
and in 1929 employed only 
| Today it has 4,020 on the pay 
| 1,104 of these were added in August, 


few 


out approval of the code. 


\ 


| posals 
senting 


by 
previously 
the results of 
liminary conferences in which 
are made to adjust differences 
the several interested groups 

A few new codes, however 
to appear The garment 
| chinery and appliance industry 
the so-called “capital goods” 
has just submitted one which 
one of the lowest maximum 
and highest minimum wage 


the NRA are 


Submitted and 


according to a statement by 


The work week 


National 


26 at 
Adminis- 
trator W. W. Pickard represented exactly 
whose code 

It was the vis- 
better known as 
years old 
519 workers 
rolls, and 
when 
its code hours were made effective with- 


OST of the codes now being put out 
revisions of pro- 
repre- 
the numerous pre- 
attempts 
between 


continue 
pressing ma- 
one 

industries 
provides 
work weeks 
scales volun- 
tarily proposed by any unit of this group 
the NRA 
is fixed at 36 hours and 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman of 
| the National Labor Board, announced that 
regional labor boards would be set up as 
a rapidly as possible to mediate disputes 
that are growing in number and scope 

These boards, he said, will act primarily 
as mediating bodies first jurisdiction 
The principle, he explained, will be equal 
representation of employer and employe, 
with an impartial chairman or arbitrator. 

“I regard the ablishment of a per- 
manent country-wide mediating system 
everywhere available before recourse is had 
to strikes or loc'outs, a> one of the greatest 
contributions this Board can make, “Sen- 
ator Wagner declared The Board's func- 
tions must be kept purely judicial, and so 
separate from the administrative func- 
tions of the local compli 
the National Recovery Administration.” 

The chairman of the labor board asked 
public support for his organization and 
for the regional mediating boards, in their 
handling of strikes 

“It is our experience 
takes care of many things 
Wagner. “In a democracy 
of | Strongest sanction that exists 

“Misapprehensions exist about 
methods of this Board Why don't we 
club recalcitrants?—why don't we do 
drastic things instantly ?—are questions put 
to us 

“Of course we regard our decisions as 
binding on the parties, and so far none 
has been questioned; and of course, too, 


f 
or 


es 


said Chairman 
it is the 


the 


Labor Troubles as Obstacle 
'__ To Progress of f Recovery— 


| 


ance boards under | 


that public opinion | 





Striking Workers Number 200,000—Coal Mine Disturb- | 
Local Labor Boards to Be Set Up at Once 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tunate though strikes and lockouts are in 
a recovery movement Anybody with 
foresight expected it. Every depression 
has been followed by so-called labor dis- 
turbances 

“In this case you 
covery from depression 
adjustment involving the 
structure. The _ inevitable 
were foreseen by the President 
up this Board. 

“Tremendous social progress through a 
single piece of legislation—that is what 
the Recovery Law attempts. It was dic- 
tated by ambitions for 
well as by economic necessity. Instead 
of the lip-service paid in the past, the 
economic and social benefits of shorter 
hours and better wages are now being ac- 
tively taught through the NRA 

“Child labor was abolished at a stroke 
and sweat shops are going. Employers 
who never had to deal with labor in an 
organized form, as well as labor leaders 
who cling to worn out rules, are proving 
slow to respond to the new teaching 

“This Board tries to deal with the lag- 
gards deliberately but persistently 
pecting by the rightness and impartiality 


have not only re- 
but a planned re- 
whole economic 


in setting 


disturbances | 


social advance, as | 


eX- | 


Brat’ ” 7 





1\Crude Oil Output 
Further Curtailed 
t} Changed 


Output by 
Order of Federal | 


Chieftain 


Daily 


The daily production of crude oil is to 
undergo a further reduction on and after 
Oct. 8. 

An order changing the existing alloca- 
tions to the oil-producing States was is- 
sued Sept. 28 by Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator under the code of fair com- 
petition for the industry approved Aug. 
19 by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Ickes announced that on the rec- 
ommendation of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board, which is created by the 
code, the current estimate of required 
daily production of crude oil to balance 
consumer demand for petroleum products 
has been found by the Department of 
the Interior to be 2,337,000 barrels. 
of its decisions to contribute to that pub- 
lic opinion which will enforce its de- 
cisions.” 

Refusal of some upholstery companies 
to meet with representatives of employes 
to talk over strike settlement plans caused 
Chairman Wagner to say 

“It must be understood that the Re- 
covery law gives employes the clear right 
to choose whom they please as repre- 
sentatives. inside the factory or outside. 
Early recognition of that fact by em- 
ployers will avert many of the disputes 
now pouring in on this Board.” 


South American Road 
Into Virgin Territory 


‘Trade Prospect Opened in Co- 


lombia, Venezuela, Ecuador 


Virgin regions are being opened to 
trade and tourist traffic as a result of the 
gradual completion of the international 
highway designed to connect the three 
South American republics of Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador. 

A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from the United States legation in 
Caracas states that it is now possible to 
travel between the Venezuelan capital 
and Bogota, Colombia, over this route. Of 
the 2,300 miles from Caracas to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, more than 2,000 miles have’ 
already been opened. 

Of the newly opened through route 
about 700 miles lies in Venezuela and 375 
miles in Colombia. To complete the re- 
maining 1,225 miles between Bogota and 
Guayaquil there remains less than 200 
miles in Colombia and about 90 miles in 
Ecuador. 

Communication between these three 
countries has long been difficult because 
of the broken mountain regions. 





Barter in Foreign Trade 

The exchange of British cream separa< 
tors for Canadian tractor plows is be# 
ing made by firms of the two countries. 
The Department of Commerce has been 
advised by its London office that thi& 
innovation, involving the mutual ex- 
change of products and reminiscent of 
the compensation principle now in effecd, 
in some European countries, has recently” 
been put into practice. 





ontiac 


available, the wastes of this internal com- 
petition were more readily seen. We be- 
gan to perceive, also, that no matter how 
able and competent the railroad execu- 
tives might be, they were hampered in 
adjusting the industry rapidly to meet 
new conditions by the difficulty in get- 
ting together and agreeing upon common 
policies. The Articles of Confederation 
were too weak. 
This, I take it, 


the minimum wage at 45 cents an hour. 


we have the power of the Recovery Law| 
back of us. But for methods of enforcing | 
the Board's acts, let the realization sink 
in that we rely on the slower but far | 
weightier force of public opinion rather 
than rushing around with what might be 


and the Cordinator’s job is to help them to 
emerge, to concentrate attention upon 
them, and to assist in coordinating them 
for practical and general use 

For that purpose I have created a Sec- 
tion of Transportation Service, and it is in 
charge of a man, taken from the railroad 
ranks, who is a dynamo of ideas and en- 
ergy 

The Section’s broad task is to study the 
adjustment of service, both freight and 
passenger, to meet present-day conditions 
and needs and the selling of that service 
to the public. The object is not only the 
saving of expense but even more the pro- 
vision of the kind of service which the ——- 
users demand. — practice of some of the large steel, 


T mn Be I I coal and railroad industrial plants of | Charged for 
rucks to Be Use compelling their employes to trade at|°ording to 
Where More Efficient |company stores may be abolished under | ¥°rk State 7 a | 
1d i. is a s waentee | the code of fair competition for retail Mr. Van Schaick, Sept. 26, addressed the 
do not wish to anticipate the results| merchants, now under consideration by |CoMVvention of the International Associa- 

of this study, because we shall formulate 
no final plans until the evidence is in and 


the NRA. tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters ECONOMY 
This practice has been carrie , ,, 4nd the National Association of Casualty 
has been carefully analyzed. There will be pr has been carried on by the 
no shots in the dark, if we know how to 


A “capital goods” industry is one which 
supplies machinery or equipment for the 
outfitting or enlargement of a factory or 
plant, thus calling for the expenditures 
of new capital as distinguished from or- | supposed to be clubs 
dinary costs of operation. “I don’t think it 

Half a million workers will be affected! there are many 
by another new code, submitted Sept. 25 : 
by the marine shipping industry The 
code «divides the industry into groups|[nsurance Chief Warns 


according to the nature of the trade, such ~ 
Of Danger of High Rates 


as foreign, intercoastal, etc., which, while 
self-governing, will also be regulated by 
The troubles of companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance can not be 


existing shipping laws | 
solved merely by increasing the rates 


carrying the insurance, ac- 
George S. Van Schaick, New| 
Superintendent of Insurance 


Outsells 


All Other Cars in its Price Range 


bad sign because 
disputes, unfore | 


is a 
labor 


was the genesis of the 
Coordinator idea. It was the thought that 
a Government agency could serve 
nucleus for coordination and cooperation. 
Serving as that agency, I have regarded 
myself, not at all as a director general 
of the railroads. but as a means of pre- 
cipitating and activating the good, but 
oftenlatent, ideas already present in the 
railroad world. 

The Emergency Act provided elaborate 
machinery for searching out economies in 
railroad operation and putting them into 
effect, and particularly those economies 
which can be brought about by proper co- 
operation and coordination. Unfortunately 
most such economies are of the labor- 
saving type, and the great, urgent need | 
of the country at the present time is more 
rather than less employment 

Not unnaturally the bill was 
before it passed by restrictions upon re- 
duction in railroad employment. On the 
one hand I was told to effect economies 
and on the other I was told not to deprive 
men of werk. This converted me, to some 
considerable extent, from the doer of 
deeds into a prober of possibilities. 

The railroads must do much of the 
spade work in the search for economies 
and this was contemplated in the act 
My organization is sufficient only to point 
the way. assist, and check Of course 
the labor restrictions had the effect of 
somewhat abating the enthusiasm of the 
railroads for this work. I am trying to 
stimulate it, and on the whole I have no 
quarrel with their response. 


as a 





PONTIAC 


at 
STRAIGHT 8&8 PERFORMANCE— 
77 horsepower, 78 smooth, effortless, actual miles 
per hour. 


FISHER BODY AND FISHER 
VENTILATION — superior safety and com- 
fort now enhanced by individually contrelied 
fresh air circulation. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLE— 
thrillingly smart, assuring you that your car will 
look right for years. 


THE RESTFUL COMFORT OF 
AMPLE SIZE — roomy seats, generous leg 


space and steady, smooth roadability. 


PROVED FUEL ECONOMY ~— saves 
you money; 15 miles or more per gallon, sey 
Pontiac owners. 


amended 


to stay 
that 
vhere 


UuSé 


as 
is 
Economies Essential 

To Railroad Efficiency 

My conviction is that economies in rail- 
road operation, whether labor-saving or 
otherwise, should not and will not be in- 
definitely postponed, and that any search = 
for economies which is now pursued will 
have positive, ultimate benefits, even 
though they be deferred 

I hold this belief for 
the first place, the railroad industry 
in no position to endure waste of any 
character. There are too many kindly 
agencies who are ready to step in and] 
substitute for it. It needs better service, | 
and in many instances it needs to charge | 
less for that service. I believe that this 
proposition is oO inherently sound that 
labor must recognize it. 

In the second place, it is as fruitless 
in the long run to stay the march toward | 
the accomplishment of work with less la- 
bor as it is to beat back the seas with a | 
broom. In saying that, I appreciate fully | 
the very serious problem which such prog- 
ress involves. | 

The welfare of the people of the coun- 
try is the only thing of any real im- 
portance, and it is essential that a way 
be found to distribute the benefits of 
progress among all the people 

In view of these“labor restrictions, how- 
ever, I am devoting especial attention to 
ways of improving railroad operations 
which either involve labor very little if at 
all, or else are projects which bring in an| 
element of improved service and are likey 
to offset economy of operation by in- 
creased traffic. | 

To illustrate, one section of my organi- 
zation is working on railroad purchases. 
There is little labor involved in that. 

Another section is working on the old 
problem of the pooling of equipment, the 
object being the best possibe utilization | 
of cars and reduction ir: empty-car eel 
and repair. 


Changes in Conditions 
Need Adequate Planning 


When the Coordinator bill was before 
Congress, its labor critics voiced the view | 
that it was only the expression of a cheese- 
paring policy and that its only result 
would be to cut down service and make it | 
less attractive to the shipping and travel- | 
ing public. This was far from my con- 
ception of the bill then, and it is still 
more remote now. 

I can think or nothing more important 
in railroad economy, using that word in 
its broad sense, than to make railroad | 
service more attractive. more available 
and more usable for both the shipping 
and traveling public 

The railroads are up against new con- 
ditions. The service which has been good | 
enough in the past is not good enough | 


Remember the five definite advantages that 
have won for the Pontiac Economy Straight 
Eight, this dominating volume of sales in its 
price range. Such popularity is significant. It 
should be of interest to every car owner. It 
suggests that you... if you are considering 
the purchase of a new car... should investi- 
gate and fest by driving this surprising 
Straight Eight. 


STRAIGHT ‘f 
issuance of paper “money,” or scrip, by ane a — at White Sulphur | THE REASONS WHY: 
, | 
aie 4 4 Mn ag: the companies in payment of least a oprings. 7 : ‘ 
avoid them. I can say, however, that I am yart of the wages of emploves. Tt It will be well for the truth to sink in 
confident. on the besis. of Piri Raised f ages of employe: US | tne slg hey ges a a a 1 
nt n le basis of what now |. s redeemable ly ¢ he c any |that there are maximum as well as mini- 
know. that very important tmnrovelees scrip 1s redeemable Only at the company : can sles 
, thé important improvements stores mum points to which workmen's compen- 
can be made in the handling of this/| 7 sation rates can go,” he said. “Rates must 
traffic and probably in the methods o ot only be adequate to insure co any 
I nd ethod f EMBERS of the British Government : ; dequate to insure company 
charging for the service eaet ane ah th an | solvency, but reasonable for the protection 
attende 2 2 code hearings . ° 
I take this opportunity to say, also, that | row } a md pg BAe oa she ob of industry. If rates cannot be kept both 
this work is by no means a mere attempt | 4 LS we -— pa poate = ‘adequate and reasonable it is inevitable 
to bolster up the railros a> the aon |" ee ee § r the paint and) that the structure of compensation insur- 
to bolster up the railroads at the ex ar -_ recta “ rhe 
varnish industry attracted Sir Herbert ance by privat snetinone ll fall 
pense of the trucks. Motor-truck service jg venaeiintn Miane a aeeaeilael state | ance by private carriers will fa | 
Samuel, formerly British Secretary of State “If there is a panacea for exist 
has a place in the transportation firma- | so, ato the Bri t | rere is a panacea for existing come- 
for Home Affairs in the British cabinet |, ; nied . 
ment which the railroads cannot fill. and ~.. | pensation problems it must be looked for 
‘ te SAE . . » and now a member of Parliament; Sir) pic, . ats ton ate wenke Wins 
it has come John P iH. O. Chalkl elsewhere than in the rate schedule. That 
paige we may devel a tte ge! , Seition toy commer! does not mean that rates should not from 
A 1 plan e ma C ‘ lop will cial counselor of the ritish Embassy 1 | time to time and in view of changing con- 
utilize tucks they can do the job Washington ditions be revised.” 
better than the railroads. The purpose Ps » 
will be to both forms of service to the _ ABOLITION of child labor has its Dentifrices in Indi 
best advantage and coordinate them into dark as well as its bright side. As pic- = ° 
a smoothly-working whole tured at the hearing on the hotel code by Bombay offers a most promising mar- 
The situation to less-than-carload William Albertson, of New York, repre-| Ket for American dentifrices, Consul 
or package freight particularly acute senting the Food Workers Industrial Union, | Dayle C. McDonough, in a report to the 
| because of the trucks and the car for- many children who are to be thrown out Department of Commerce, says that 
warders and also because of the great in-|0f work have been the main support of | American makes of dental creams and 
crease in hand-to-mouth buying in small/families. He asked that the hotels be/ dental powders are popular in the Bom- 
quantities requiring quick delivery. How- | !€quired to contribute to a fund to provide | bay district and it is estimated that they 
unemployment insurance for these young | account for 70 per cent of sales of these 
5] people ticles 
& 
\é 
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two reasons: 


‘| always 
look forward to 
my trips 
to Washington 
...here’s why” 


te s get a new thrill out of seeing 
our Capit: -al. But the trip itself—that’s 
the part | enjoy most. And for a good 
reason. I always take the Liberty Limited. 
“Ideal schedule, of course. Leave Chicago 
right after lunch—2 o’cloek Central Stand- 
ard Time. And I’m in Washington at 9.00 
Eastern Standard Time next morning— 
ready for a full business day. 
“But what I like is the way the Pennsyl- 7 - 2 
vania people do everything Plenty of business men feel the same way 
to make me comfortable. about the L iberty Limited. So why not try 
I’ve grown to know most of it on your next trip from Chicago to the 
the porters—though I no- Capital? 
bigeay schedule suits your plans better, 
there are 4 other fast trains from Chicago 
to Baltimore and Washington every day: 
departing (Central Standard Time) at 10.30 
A.M. (Manhattan Limited), 4.00 P.M. (The 
Rainbow), 6.00 P.M. (Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited), 9.00 P.M. (Gotham Limited 


2-door Sedan, $635; Standard 
Coupe, 6635; ort Coupe, 
9670; 2-door Touring Sedan, 
$678; 4-door Sedan, $695. 
Con-ertible Coupe, 6605 

All prices f. ©. b. Pon 

Special equipment extra. 
Available on G.M.A.C. terme. 


PONTIAC 


WORLD'S FASTEST SELLING 


STRAIGHT 8 


AS LOW AS 


5985 


(The Roadster) 








Chart shows comparative 
sales, all makes of cars in 
Pontiac's price range, based 
on new car registrations for 
the total U. » firat seven 
months, 1933, according to 
R. L. Polk & Co. reports. 


4th CAR 


(AN EIGHT) ALL 


OTHERS 
oth CAR COMBINED 


(A SIX) 


ticed they’re equally polite and helpful to 
everybody. And the cooking is the best I’ve 
found on any train.’ 








A General Motors Value 


LUXURIOUS LOUNGE CARS... 
air-conditioned diner—pri- 
vate bedrooms with real beds 
—these are some of the fea- 
tures of The Liberty that 
appeal to comfort-lovers. 


“PONTIAC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


See The One Nearest You’’ 





Westbound: The Liberty Limited leaves Washington 4.05 P.M. (All times shown are Standard) 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


, arrives Chicago 8.35 A. M 





THE RETAIL STORE CODES AND THEIR EFFECT ON 


THIS business of selling goods to the 
public is the biggest in the world 
Since the days when man swapped 
five sharp arrowheads for a keen flint 
the dealer in commodities 
charged about what he thought 
could get, and hoped that the 
would bring him a profit 
Merchandising has taken 


axe, 
he 
deal 


on new 


fads and adopted the latest wrinkles | 
in display, inventory and accounting. | 


Now and then manufacturers have 
something to say about what price the 
store owner shall charge Chains 


have prescribed prices for their stores 


All this time, however, the seller has | 
felt’ pretty much at liberty to name 


his price, with one eye on his com- 
petitor across the street .and the 
other on what the traffic would bear. 

But here comes the NRA and 
AAA and the PRA The retailer’: 
ideas of how he can do business will 
run up against the ideas of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, and the Presideut’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement 

A Hazy Future 

The future of the retailer is a little 
hazy at the moment. An N.R.A. code 
of fair competition for dealers in 
everything except foods, obacco, and 
milk is about ready to go into opera- 
tion. It was placed in the hands of 
General Johnson, N.R.A. chief, on Sept. 
29. It was expected he would approve 
it at once and send it on to the 
President 

However, there are 
this general retail code. The first sec- 
tion covers everything except foods, 
tobacco and milk. The second refers 
only to drugs. A delay occurred on the 
drug section and it will be submitted 
separately to General Johnson and the 
President 

Then there is another code, which 
is going through an entirely separate 
procedure, and it is the food code. 
It covers both wholesale and retail 
sellers of food 

It is still in the early stages, whereas 
the general code which also includes 
drugs, may go into actual operation by 
the middle of October 

The Situation Now 

A proposed food code was filed a 
month ago by the Food Industries Ad- 
visory Board. Meantime, confidential 
hearings have keen held under guid- 
ance of the A.A.A. and little is left of 
the original terms. 

The A.A.A. announced Sept. 29 that 
public hearings on the food code will 
begin Oct. 9. This food code is going 
through two channels. Because its 
provisions are so closely related to the 
farmer, who produces basic food sup- 
plies, its price and trade-practice 
phases are being handled by the A.A.A. 
The N.R.A. has announced it will hold 
separate public hearings on the wage 
and hour clauses on Oct. 4. 

So the week end finds the NRA 
about through with the general re- 
tail code, working on wages and hours 
in the food code, and the AAA just 
getting down to brass tacks on the 
food code. The two codes will cover 
about every store in the country. 

All through the discussions of Gov- 
ernment experts and those who rep- 
resent the stores, there pops up the 
question of ‘prices. And all through 
the chatter around the breakfast 
table, when the main question is 
whether to have hamburg or tender- 
loin for supper, that same price prob- 
lem is all-important 

How much does it cost? That is 
the buyer’s ipproach. How much 
shall I charge? That is the seller’s 
angle. ? 

And here the code enters the pic- 
ture. All codes are divided into sev- 
eral parts. They touch wages, hours, 
trade practices, and related issues. 

However, the general retail code 
has a little clause all its own and it 
opens the clasps and reaches right 
down into the buyer’s pocketbook. It 
is known as Article VIII, Stop-loss 
Provisions 

Stop-loss Provisions 

The casual consumer who.takes the 
trouble to read the latest NRA re- 
vision of the retail code will find 
plenty of room for thought in Article 
VIII. The retailer looks to it as the 
way out of the red into the land of 
profit. 

What is this powerful paragraph 
which promises to start a new era in 
retailing? 
that it is divided into two phases. 

Briefly, it requires all retailers (ex- 
cept food stores) to charge at least 
10 per cent more than the wholesale 
delivered price. The second phase 
applies only to drug stores. It pre- 
vents druggists from selling drug 
products with an advertised price at 
a discount greater than 21 per cent. 

Here how it will work out in 
practice: 

Suppose you go into a clothing store 
to buy a shirt. The shirt cost th2 
storekeeper $1 Therefore he must 
charge you at least $1.10 for that shirt 

That applies to all but food stores, 
and it includes drug stores. 

Check on Drug Stores 

However. the drug store also comes 
under the discount provision. 

Suppose, now, that you go into a 
drug store to buy a bottle of cod liver 
oil. The manufacturer advertises 
that his cod liver oil is $1 for a 12- 
ounce bottle. The label on the bottle 
says that it sells for $1. 

Therefore the druggist must charge 
you at least 79 cents for the cod liver 
oil. The code, as 
that he.can not deduct more than 2] 
per cent from the “fixed” price 

These are the rules, but the code 
allows certain exceptions. The re- 
tailer may sell below these prices at 
a bona fide clearance sale. He may 
get rid of perishable goods which 
otherwise might spoil on his hands 
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Merchant’s Right to Sell as He Pleases Is Limited by Stop-Loss Provi- 
sions to Check Cut-Throat Underbidding | 
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LUMBER AND BUILDING 
$2,621, 064,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
$7,756,941,000 


SECOND HAND 
$148,068,000 Ay 


b> 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 
$2,784, 720,000 


RESTAURANTS 
$2,124,890,000 


APPAREL 3 
$4,240,893,000 


WHERE BUYERS SPEND THEIR DOLLARS 


FOOD 
$10, 837, 422,000 





ENERAL STORES (fOWATRY) 
$2.570, 744,000 


GENERAL MDSE. (2£°7,) 
$6,444, 101,000 


AUTOMOTIVE 
$9,615,810, 000 


1,543,158 STORES WITH ANNUAL SALES OF $49, 114, 653,000 
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NO. EMPLOYEES: 
723,407 

PAY ROLLS 

$1,302,335,572 


137,954 


$234,406,660 +668,477,838 


827,776 


685,977 
$1,248,604,936 
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NO. EMPLOYEES: 
271,502 

PAY ROLLS 

$484,415,471 


477,776 





$519,057, 146 


242,181 
$433,810,693 


721,377 


$1,228,655,145 


SECOND 
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18.060 
$39,755,471 | 





TOTAL NO. WORKERS 4,510,140 
TOTAL PAY ROLL = $7,012, 560,329 
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damaged goods if he advertises them 
as such. He may dispose of discon 
tinued lines. He may cut prices li 
he is about to go out of business and 
wants to cash in on his stock. He 
may offer special prices for buyers 
who want large quantities, provided 
these buyers are not to resell the 
goods to individuals. He may give 
low prices to charitable or relief 
agencies. 
What Food Code Provide 

Now then, take a look at the food 
code as it now stands, with public 
hearings not even under way. It con- 
tains two main price-controlling 
schemes 

First, wholesalers may not sell for 
less than 2'2 per cent above the price 
they paid for food commodities. That 
is, if a wholesaler paid $2 for a case 
of baked beans, he would not be al- 
lowed to sell ft for less that $2.05. 

Second, there is the retailer’s side. 
He would not be allowed to charge less 
than cost plus 7's per cent. So, if the! 
wholesale cost of a case of tomatoes 
amounted to $2, the retailer would 
have to sell each can at a price that 
would bring in a total of $2.15. On 
brands wwhich have a price fixed by 
the producer, he would not be allowed 
to sell at a discount of more than 21 
per cent. 

Official objection has been heard at 
' the AAA over the plan to insert stop- 
loss provisions in the food code. Claim 
is made that it will raise prices to the 
consumer. Since the farmer is a con- 
; sumer, it will affect him. 

The AAA’s view is understood to be | 
that price-fixing or stop-loss pro-| 
visions will not be accepted unless the | 


| 
| 


‘farmer is guaranteed a price for his 


products that is equivalent to the 
price of industrial goods. 


The list of exceptions to the rule 
which regulates prices is a long one, 
at first glance, but actually it is de- 
signed to stop what the trade calls 
vicious price-cutting. 

Here is one of the sore spots of the 
retail distribution system. It has kept 
many a storekeeper scratching his 
head as he looked over his books and 
hunted for a profit. 

Price-cutting is a 
of enticing customers. Storekeeper 
Jones, seeing that his rival, Store- 
keeper Smith is selling a $1 shirt for 
95 cents, promptly cuts his price to 
90 cents. Storekeeper Smith, loath to 
lose trade, goes him one betier. Soon 
they are both losing money every 
time they sell a shirt. 

The price war may extend to collars 
and socks and other articles. Eventu- 
ally ‘both stores are operating at a 
loss and they must declare an armi- 
stice on price-slashing or go out of 
business 


favorite method 


View of Retailers 

This predatory practice has shut up 
many a store. Even under pleasant 
price methods, stores often find it 
hard to make ends meet. 

Here is a sample retailer's view on 
the stop-loss provision of the retail 
code and its plan to stop price-cut- 
ting. Dr. Herbert J. Tily, president 
of the Retailers National Council, in 
a telegram Sept. 25 to the National 
Recovery Administration, had this to 
say: 

“Hundreds of thousands of 
chants rejoice that stop-loss 
vision is in retail code. 
late to save from bankruptcy 
half million small merchants 
have been forced out of business dur- 


mer- 
pro- 


the 


'as loss-leader s€@lling. 


' The 


| situation. 
It comes too! 


who | 


ing the last five years, but it will op- 
erate to save many others who are 
now striving to meet the heavier la-| 
bor costs entailed by other provisions 
of NRA.” 

Dr. Tily points out the consumer’s 
Side like this: 

“Limitation of price-cutting in 
interest of consumers also, as it stops 
discrimination as between few cus- 
tomers who benefit at the expense of 
many who do not. Goods sold at loss 
necessitates a higher mark upon other 
items and those who buy these other 
items suffer an unjust penalty. La- 
bor also suffers because price-cutting 
losses reduce wage-paying ability.” 


1S 


Bait to Entice Buyers 

Here he refers to a particular type 
of price-cutting that has grown up 
in recent years. It is usually described 

Prevalence of this practice was 
shown in an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The Com- 
mission made a study of retail trade 
practices and found loss-leader meth- 
ods are widely used. “ 

Loss-leader selling works like this: 
retailer selects a few popular 
items, whose price is known to the 
public, and offers them at a slight 
profit, at cost, or often at less than 
cost. He puts on special displays and 
advertises these attractive prices, with 
the idea of alluring customers into 
the store—customers whom he hopes 
will buy other items beside the leaders. 

But here is where the question of 
unfair trade practices comes into the 
The retailer may hope that 
the customer, seeing unusually low 
prices on some articles, will decide 
that the entire stock is sold at better | 
than usual prices. 


Hearings before the NRA on the re- 
tail code indicate that the loss-leader 
practice is widely used, and a clamor 
arose for its abolition. Many retailers 
object to it, but claim they are forced 
to the practice because competitors 
do it. 

To a certain extent, loss-leaders 
have been a boomerang to retailers. 
Shrewd customers have learned about 
leaders, and the _ budget-conscious 
housewife often flits from store to 
store, buying up the leaders where 
she finds them. 

As was pointed out at the NRA 
hearings, retailers sometimes make up 
the loss sustained on leaders by mark- 
ing up the price on other items. 

In a statement to the NRA, Harry 
Van Horn, president of the National 
Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, said that loss-leader selling “in 
many cases amounts to little less than 
a racket.” 

Opposition Arguments 

But the agitation for an NRA code 
which will do away with price-cutting 
has not been entirely one-sided. The 
10 per cent stop-loss idea has met 
with disfavor in some sections of the 
retail trade. 

For instance, Percy S. Straus, presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co., New York, 
takes the view, in a statement to the 
NRA, that the buyer has the right to 
decide where and at what price goods 
should be bought. Here is his side of 
the story, in his own words: 

“If retail trade groups can fix prices 
at new invoice cost plus 10 per cent, 
then they may logically raise the mar- 
gin to 15 per cent, 25 per cent, or even 
higher. The adoption of such a prin- 
ciple will not increase consumption, 
nor build purchasing power; it will 


choke the free tlow of commerce and 
shrink volume. 

“Price-fixing 
manufacturers and retailers have 
heretofore been held illegal. This 
code will enable stores A, B and C to 
force store D to sell at their agreed 


agreements between 


| price, irrespective of whether D can 


save the public money. This is a 
revolutionary principle and the pub- 
lic cannot be expected to pay the 
price without protest.” 

Mr. Straus adds that stores which 
can operate more economically than 
others should be permitted to sell at 
lower prices. *With the New York 
City situation in mind, he explains it 
this way: 

“If a woman is content to shop on 
Third Avenue, there is no reason why 
she should be required to pay Fifth 
Avenue prices. Certainly, for those 
people to whom a few cents is a con- 
siderable thing, there must be op- 
portunities left to buy such merchan- 
dise and to buy only that service 
which they require, and not be ob- 
liged to pay more for service.” 

Retail Profit Margin 

Then from the other side of the 
fence comes the reply that the stop- 
loss clause does not fix prices and 
does not restrain competition. Here 
the claim is advanced that the re- 
tailer is only required to charge at 
least 10 per cent more than the ar- 
ticle cost him, and that he is at lib- 
erty to make more than a 10 per cent 
margin on his sales if he wishes. 

This naturally brings up the ques- 
tion of how much profit must be taken 
in on each sale if the retailer is to 
show a net profit for the year’s busi- 
ness. 

Some time ago the Department of 


SURPLUSES AS A BASIC CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION 


: ; 
Prices Decline as | 


Stocks of Goods 
Pile. Up 


THE way prices of commodities went | 

down as world stocks of food-| 
stuffs and raw materials went up dur-| 
ing the vears since 1929, is shown in, 
the accémpanying chart. 

This picture of the price situation 
is used by Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, to back up his theory | 
that “uncontrolled, uncoordinated 
overproduction ig an originating cause 
of the great depression.” 

To bring production under control | 
and thus to balance supply and de-| 
mand, the Secretary is pushing the | 
Government program for cortplneys | 
of acreage in principal farm Crops. | 
Since accepting the premise that} 
{overproduction caused the depression, | 
the objective is to remove that 
overproduction and by that act to get 
prices higher. 

World Stocks Above Normal 

| As a bulwark to his theory, Secre- 
tary Wallace nas pointed out that by 
1927 stocks of speculative raw ma- 
terials which move in world com- 
merce, intreased to 25 per cent above 
|what had been normal. By 1929 the 
{supplies had increased to 40 per cent 
jabove normal and by 1931 were 100, 
;per cent above normal. They have | 
;}continued just as large since that | 
! time. 

This increase in stocks of goods, he 
finds, was accomplished by efforts on 
ithe part of governments to protect} 
prices. Examples were the Stevenson | 
}plan to increase rubber prices, the 
stabilization plan used in Brazil to} 
hold up coffee prices and the Farm 
Board plan the United States to 
bolster grain values. These efforts 
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HOW RISING PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS 
AND RAW MATERIALS BROUGHT FALLING PRICES 
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Stocks must be cut down if we are to have a sound rise in prices, says Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 


A slight start has now been made in cutting down stocks and increasing consumptive power. 
a long way to go before stocks and prices return to sound levels, he believes. 
raw materials involved in the chart are: Copper, Coffee, Cotton, Rubber, Silk, Sugar, Tea, Tin, Wheat 


rather than to cut them down, in the 
opinion of Mr. Wallace. 

Now, in the United States, he says 
the first effort is being made to go 
directly at the heart of the trouble 
and cut production. This is being 
done by subsidizing producers to cur- 


tail their planting or their feeding of 


livestock. 

Plowing under 10,000,000 acres~ of 
cotton or the slaughter of 5,000.000 
pigs would have been called insanse, 
and rightfully before the World 
War, Mr. Wallace pointed out. But 


So, 


He may cut prices on imperfect or tended to increase: stocks of goods | now that there is no market for these 


on —_—-_ p® ~.> +2 0 
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goods, the Secretary thinks that the 
way to improve conditions is to stop 
adding to surplus accumulations of 
goods 

“It is interesting to ask whether the 
increase in stocks which took plac* 
after 1926 was due to overproduction 
underconsumption,” Mr. Wallace 

“In the case of cotton, the 1926 
record crop, beyond the current ca- 
pacity of domestic and foreign mills 
piled up stocks of cotton in 1927. In 
the case of wheat. upward trends in 
production, culminating in the record 
crop of 1928, laid the basis for the 


or 


said 


We have 
The nine foodstuffs and 


mounting surpluses of recent years 
Coffee stocks oegan to pile up during 
1927 and 1928 and stocks of sugar and 
rubber began to mount with the large 
output of 1925 and 1926. 
Cause of Depression 

“As a matter of fact, a close study 
of the facts leads me to the conclusion 
that it was overproduction in basic 
commodities and a piling up of stocks 
in these commodities, that led the 
way into this major depression and 
that underconsumption lifted those 
surpluses to still higher levels. 


Mr. Wallace Says 
Nation Must Cut 
Production 


nine international foods and raw ma- 
terials averaged 45 per cent higher 
than in 1923-1925, and the prices of 
these same commodities declined 
about 20 per cent. By 1929, even in 
the midst of that industrial boom 
commodity stocks piled up another 15 
per cent and prices sank another 5 
per cent in the face of high purchas- 
ing power. From then on, surpluses 
continued to pile up as unrestrained 
output was pressed upon markets un- 
able to buy.” 


No Market for Surplus 

Secretary Wallace said that the 
people of the United States are still 
“kidding themselves” if they think 
that surplus stocks of goods are go- 
ing to disappear of their own accord 

“At the present time,” he said, “we 
are still dodging the fact that we 
are a creditor nation, that we have 
high tariffs, that we have 40,000,000 
surplus acres of crop land for which 
there is no effective market, either 
at home or abroad, and that there are 
still twice the normal supplies of the 
fundamental commodities which move 
in world trade.” 

Government plans for agriculture 
include giving farmers a bounty for 
taking land out of production. The 
aim for the next year is to have 15.- 
000,000 acres of cotton, 20,000,000 acres 
of corn, 9,000,000 acres of wheat and 
500,000 acres of tobacco taken from 
cultivation. Besides, the objective is 
to get 2,000,000,000 pounds of pork 
products out of the way. . 

Once overproduction is corrected 
and the accumulated supplies of goods 
reduced, demand will be expected to 
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the first and only 
complete census of retail distribution. 
That census now is the bible for all 
marketing and distribution specialists 

This nation-wide census showed 
that for every $100 of sales, the av- 
erage storekeeper pays out nearly $25 
just for operating expenses This 
does not include what he pays the 
jobber, wholesaler, or manufacturer 
for his stock in trade 

This 50-billion-dollar-a-year retail 
business is as old as any‘ business 
could be. From the prehistoric barter, 
the next step was the setting up of 
specialty stores in medieval times. 
In those days most folks lived in little 
settlements adjoining castles It 
wasn’t safe to live anywhere else, and 
country life probably was unknown. 


Commerce made 


Evolution of the Store 


Itinerant merchants drifted into 


; these settlements from time to time, 


but their stocks were not elaborate, 
since they carried the inventory on 
their backs. Little stores grew up as 
settlements developed and they sup- 
plied the needs of the residents. In 
larger places specialty shops appeared 
and they handled related types of 
merchandise 

As times became more settled, towns 
became thicker and country villages 
came on the scene. Possibly there 
was a cross-roads. Since the place 
was not large enough to support spe- 
cialty stores, a general store took care 
of the population, and thus was bora 
the present general store so prevalent 
in rural areas. 

In this country the specialty store 
and the general store have grown up 
side by side. A later development is 
the department store, which really is 
a large edition of the country gen- 
eral store, except that it is found in 
the city. 

Advent of Chain Store 

Still later came the chain store, 
made its greatest strides in 
the food business. Today chain stores 
are doing more than one-fifth of the 
total retail business in the United 
States, and there are more than 7,000 
chain organizations, operating about 
150,000 stores. 

Of all retail stores, food stores do 
the biggest share of the business, 22 
per cent. Automotive stores are next, 
19.6 per cent; then general merchan- 
dise, 13.1 per cent; apparel, 8.63 per 
cent; furniture and household, 5.6 per 
cent; general stores, 5.2 per cent; 
lumber and bullding, 5.3 per cent; 
restaurants and eating places, 4.3 per 
cent; other retail stores, 15.79 per 
cent; second-hand stores, 0.3 per cent, 

Cash Versus Credit 

As the store progressed from thé 
cracker-barrel and hot-stove stage to 
the more pretentious merchandise 
emporiums of today, credit business 
has scored a corresponding advance, 
Credit sales exceed one-third of thé 
total sales of all stores in the United 
States. 

Stores which sell entirely for cash 
do about a third of the total retail 
business, while the remaining two- 
thirds is done by stores which sell 
both for cash and credit. 

The claim of the cash store has been 
that charge accounts tended to in- 
crease operating costs as much as 6 
per cent; sometimes higher. 

This question has been active dur- 
ing the NRA hearings. Claim was 
made by some that retailers should 
not be allowed to advertise that they 
undersell other stores, because they 
think such is not the case. 

Ethics in Advertising 

On the other hand, Mr. Straus came 
to the defense of stores claiming to 
undersell: He said: “If the business 
of the store is operated on a basic 
policy less costly than that of its com- 
petitor, to prohibit even a _ public 
statement of the claim would outrage 
the fundamentals of free expression.” 

Replying to this position, William 
H. Hagar, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retailers’ Association, said: 
“Let us make 6 per cent as an aver- 
age figure of the savings they claim 
they can make. My concern has been 
selling on credit for over a hundred 
years and we know that it does not 
cost anything like 6 per cent to sell 
goods on credit.” 

Unfair advertising and unfair trade 
practices received a lot of attention 
at the hearings. One witness exhib- 
ited two identical pairs %f silk pa- 
jamas, one advertised by one firm as 
a regular $$ value, and purchased by 
him on sale for approximately $4. 
The other pair, manufactured by the 
same firm, of the same material, sold 
regularly at the same price, although 
no sale was being held. 

This was cited as an example of 
unfair advertising. 

Another witness said misleading ad- 
vertising is uneconomic, confusing, 
and throws the public into a continual 
state of lack of confidence in the 
business of the country. 

What Consumer Thinks 

The consumer's side of the question 
came up in testimony by Mrs. Wilbur 
E. Fribly, representing civic groups 
of Chicago and five central States. 
Referring to cut-throat competition, 
she said: 

“We, the consumers, have got to be 
told. For instance, are we, as con- 
sumers, contributing to the sweat 
shops? What we women especially 
want this code to accomplish is to 
make the retailer a buyer for the con- 
sumer rather than a peddler for the 
manufacturer,” 

Another retail practice was referred 
to by Harry W. Reihl, of St. Louis, 
representing the Affiliated Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus. He pointed out that 
it was a custom in the retail trade 
for store managers to scrutinize noon 
editions of newspapers and immedi- 
ately adjust prices of goods in line 
with the prices offered by competi- 
tors. By the time the home edition 
reached the consuming public. he said, 
it was too late for the purchaser to 


i bring higher prices through the op-|take advantage of the prices offered 
“By 1927 and 1928 world stocks ofjeration of natural economic reactions. in the earlier edition. 
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Effects of Repeal 
On Legal Status 
Of Liquor Traffic 


Attorney General Preparing 
To Settle Questions Likely 











To Arise in Wake of 
Prohibition 
Foreseeing probable early repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, the Department of J 
is already engaged in a study of adminis- 
trative problems likely to arise with the 
pessing of prohibition 
The prohibition amendment was pro- 
posed to the States by Congress in 1917 
and ratified in 1919 Its repeal is ex- 
pected by the Government before the time 
Congress reassembles in Januar 1934 
The repeal. sa) the Attorne Ger il 
Homer J. Cummings, wil be automatically 
on the statute books the moment that 
it is ratisfied by the 36th State; 31 States 
already have voted for repeal 


Siudy of Legal Issues 


Anticipating the repeal, Attorney Gen- 
I } 








eral Cummings is having the legal staff 
of the Department of Justice make a 
thorough and comprehensive study ol 


questions in the wake of repeal 

“A study of this subject is being 
by the Department now,” he said. “It in- 
volves a good many secondary questions 
that do not ordinarily appear on the sur- 
face in advance of the repeal 

He said that he anticipated a time when 
he would be asked for an opinion, as At- 
torney General, tegarding various phases 
of problems that will arise, and that it is 
necessary to asceriain now far as pos- 
sible where the administrative branch of 
the Government will stand on every ques- 
tion when repeal becomes effective. The 
questions involve varying laws in the 
States respecting prohibition and prohibi- 
tion enforcement that were enacted both 
before and after the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment 


made 





as 


New Legislation Necessary 

Congress faces legislation, at the coming 
January session, on a variety of problems 
including liquor taxes, in the wake, not ol 
prohibition, but of prohibition repeal. The 
administrative problem is complicated, as 
explained by the Department of Justice, 
by the differing State laws on the sub- 
ject of prohibition and prohibition en- 
forcement within their respective State 
jurisdictions. Repeal of the constitutional 
amendment does not abrogate State laws 
on prohibition within their respective 
boundaries, exceot such provisions for ¢ 
ing effect to national which became 
void with repeal 

Attorney Gener 





laws 


al Cummings said Sept 





28 that there are now about 1.200 employes 
in the prohibition unit of the Depar.ment 
of Jusuce, that he docs not anticipate a 
increase in its number and that, on 
contrary, he is inclined to anticipaie that 
this number may be decreased The: 


re 
will still be the problem of the Fedcral 


Government, he said, dealing with people 
who are “cheaters and chiselers” in uy- 
ing to take advantage of the Federal reve- 






nue laws. The name of the “prohibition 
unit,” he said, would have to be changed 
and the Department is open to sugges- 


tions for a new designation after repeal 
Inspection of Breweries 

The Treasury Department, on Sept. 2 

directed that hereafter its Bureau of In 

dustrial Alcohol be furnished with the re- 





port of inspecsion of every brewery re- 
quired in connection with the issuance otf 
permits 


The purp@se of the order is to determin 


whether the construction requirements ol 
law have been complied with and that a 
proper record may be had as to con- 
struction and personnel of the breweries 
This includes details of pipe lines and 


tanks and other construction details 


Will Last for Years 


Bureau of Standards Examin- 
ing Manuscripts to Extract 
Secret 


Government sc:entists* are examin.n 
manuscripts dating from the year 1000 
A D. to 1749 A. D. to determine the rela- 
tive lasting properties of different types 


ol paper 

The permanence of paper, it is pointcd 
cut b& the Bureau of Standards, is obvi- 
cusly an important factor in connection 
with Government archives and other rec 
crds intended for posterity In examin- 
ing records found in corner stones of dis- 
mantled buildings it has been found 
in many cases they are valucless becaus« 
the paper has crumpled or otherwise de- 
teriorated 

The ancient manuscripts which the Bu- 
leau's scientists have been examining re- 
cently are composed largely of linen and 
were found to be in good condition, in- 
dicating the enduring quality of this fiber 


that 


As they originated in Arabia and neigh- 
boring countries, they would seem to cor- 
roborate the theory that the Arabs used 
linen largely in the early days of paper 
making. according to the Bureau 

The so-called “silk” paper of the Arabs 
a thin, smooth paper that was held in 
great esieem, is said to have been made 
of linen fiber History records that thi 
Arabs learned paper-making from the 


Chinese, the originators of paper, through 
the capture of a number of Chinese paper 
makers in 704 A. D 


Coast Ravaged 
By Five Hurricanes 


Worst) Season for Tropical 
Storms in Fifty Years 
[Continued Page 1.) 
time Texas was being devastated caused 
about 4 25 per cent loss for grapefruit and 


from 











10 per cent loss for oranges and tan- 
gerines 

Property damage from hurricanes ha 
been heavy but no accurate estimates can 
be made of the loss 

Truck crops “long 
board from the V 
ward suffered from 
Tobacco in Virginis 
damaged. Fruit and 
East felt the effect 
many regions, although it wu I 
harvest oecau Stalk vere lows 
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| Labor First to Benefit 


Under NRA Program — 


Prospects for Professional Men Not Bright. Major 
Onthank Points Out, Discussing Sales Market Trend 


By 









ef, Control Dit 


YRESUPPOSING a 


successful 


employment and wage raising—that 
of the NRA program 
pre 
will be 


millions of 
g again and to start 
million persons have become purchasin 
At a low average of $15 per week, the 
two billion dollars to the Nation's yearly 
purchasing power. In reality, it must 
iar exceed that figure With the 
eventual re-employment of most of the 
12,000,000 persons recently out of work, 
cur national income figure of about 
$$0,000.000,000 will again be aproached 








Second, millions of men and women 
recently unemploymed are going to re- 
ceive higher wages than they ever did 
before, and will have more money to 


The raising of 
what th 


1 
wage” is 


spend than heretofore 
minimum wages to 
President has called a “living 
ne of the mo 
NRA _ program Another 
corollary is that there is going t 
more leisure in which to spend this in- 
creased income 


former 


important results 





Third, the effect of the depression 
will probably linger longer on those 
who previously earned large incomes; 


there will be a lag in the increase of 
their incomes to their former levels 
How far down the scale of income this 
tendency will reach is now a matter 
of question; at present, and in the near 
future, it is undoubtedly widespread 


Fourth, there will be an immediate 
and all-inclusive increase of commodity 
prices. This will have the effect of 
partially counterbalancing the wage in- 
crease unless wage increases keep 
abreast of price increases to the end 
that a definite enhancement of “real” 


as opposed to purchasing power 


will ensue 


paper 


Effect of Demand on 
Unskilled Labor 

Let 
sults more closely 
will be affected 

The unskiled 
erally 
than it 
sequently 


the 


market 


us try to analyze some of re- 


to see what 


and 
labor 


how 

market is 
going to receive higher 
had in the past, and 
will have a greatly increased 
power This is not 
market in toto, but 
various sections 
the percentage 
markedly, and 


gen- 
wages 


has con- 


mass purchasing 
only true of the 
it is especially true of 
of the market, ewhere 
of increase will diffe: 
consequently where purchasing power 
and purchasing habits will change 
most. An example of this is the greater 
percentage 0 unimum wage increase 
certain industries in the South a 
against the North 

One result of this change in market 
values will be a change in the demand 
for certain types of goods A wider 
variety of necessity goods will be sold 
to these markets. And there will prob- 
ably result an increased demand for 
luxury goods Manufacturers might 
well give some attention to production 
of luxury goods on a new low-scale 
basis which will be within the pur- 





ision Of tile 


continuation of 


gain 
g assets instead of dependent liabilities 
‘r employment aione would add about 
+ 


MAJOR A. HEATH ONTHANK 


NRA 
the present trends of re- 
presuming complete success 


is to say 


and I can state emphatically that there can be no valid 
sumption to the contrary—there will follow certain general results which 
of immense importance to all producers and distributors of consumer 


men and women recently unemployed are going to start 
spending a 


Already about two and one-half 


chasing range of this market. Adver- 
tisers may well pay more attention to 
the basic appeals whith will produce 


most sales there. 


Skilled Workman Should 
Benefit Equally Well 





The skilled labor market stands to 
benefit as much if not more than the 
unskilled market Great precautions 
are being taken in the NRA that the 
change in wages and hours does not 
react detrimentally to this class 





Except that the range of purchasing 
power and commodities affected is 
greatly widened, the same results will 
obtain in this market as applied in the 
case of the unskilled labor market 
Purchasing power will be increased, and 
a wider range of goods will find favor, 


especially in the luxury and semi- 
luxury classes. 
These same factors will also apply 


in some measure to the lower ranks of 


the white collar workers 
Prospects Not Bright for 
Professional Class 


Unfortunately the prospect may not 


appear so roseless for the semiprofes- 
sional and professional classes, and 
for the munagerial and executive 
groups Their incomes will be more 
gradualls affected by the _ better 
CMnditions which codes’ will pro- 
duce Business may wait to see real 


black-ink figures before raising the sal- 
aries of these groups. John J. Con- 
sumer tends to put off that tonsil op- 
eration until he has a savings bank 
nest egg 

The best thing that can happen for 
these groups is a quick restoration of 
additional purchasing power in the 


lower classes—exactly what the NRA 
is promoting As mass income im- 
proves, higher class salaries and fees 
will increase The law in professional 
salaries is a matter of history; it will 
probably repeat itself, except in a few 
cases such as the lawyers who have 
hitched the tails of their morning 
coats to the NRA kite 


time before 
“wealthy 


some 
so-called 
their former 1929 
fancy levels My guess is that the 
boom market for large steam yachts is 
a long way off. There will undoubtedly 
be a gradual increase of income and 
purchasing power in this group as cor- 
porate profits and salaries slowly re- 
gain their former planes, but this evo- 
lution is likely to be very slow. The 
market for super-luxuries will probably 
be one of the last to reach normal 
levels 


It is likely to be 
the incomes of the 
classes approach 


MIDDLEMEN TO ABSORB 
INCREASE IN FARM COSTS 


{Continued 








$9 for the 1929 crop t he 193% 

es. Meanwhile, the 1 for proc- 
ecsing and distributing |} pit 
howec t reduction, and r° 

es fell relatively much k than 
hog price 

These are a 





decline of po 
income ol consumers, 
8) as a ole, Was 

Cecline of more 
net income of 

ments were able 
The farmer wa 
stood the 


taking tin coun- 
wh nied by a 


1 accom} 





than two-thi 
farmers. All 
to protect theimselve 
last in lin 
worst of the gaff 

Prices in Milk Business 


Some tions of 


inal 





to the 
rs more 


proach problem of 


money are 


Department of 






seen develo} 
Agricul- 
Clyde I 
Section of the 
tion, is completing a 
of operation of 
indicated public] 


King. chief of the Dair 
Adjustment Admit 
study of the cos 

companies, and 
that ma 


ustra- 





the 





has 












between what some companies pay for 
and whi y charge the con- 
milk m be too large 
n the department as a 

that the Government soon be using 

pressure to give the r more of the 
. r’s milk dol 

tudies are ade of over- 

ing costs, not 

eat and other 

product rust laws sus- 

pended, there are suggestions that the 


Government might permit agreements 
that would result in reducing these 
ccsts, with th reflected 
lower higher 


saving 
prices, or a re- 
Wallace 
be necessary 
commodity a 





blic utility. like v service, elec- 
ric service, telephone service, and other 
with distribution in the hands 
concern 


ervices 


of a single 





These moves are not expected t 








ar quick resul unle ry 
by vountary greements bet the 
Government and the induectries in- 
volved 

Agreements of th sort are now in 
the process of negotiation Adminis- 


Colby M 
executive 


Peek. in a Iectter to 
chairman of the 
ittee of the Food Industries Ad- 
Board. has outlined the pro- 
hes in a master food in- 





to pre 
these would es- 
retail prices to 
increase the per- 





maximum 


consumers should neot 








centage of the consumer's retafl ex- 
pel for agricultural commodities 
red to the farmer, above 
‘ luch wi returned to 
pre- ir period 
I pro mo St Ou that 
u 4 yt o consumers 
C Y be of hos 
( \ t ore thar 
r } 
( $4 jil@i { v4 ‘ } 
anc ] P; r Re ~ 


from Page 1.J 


with terms of a code of fair competition 





approved by the President, and process- 
ing and other taxes pursuant to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act 
Marketing Agreements 

The effect of the provisions, which 
the Food Industry promised to use “all 
reasonable efforts and procedure,” to 
enforce, would be to narrow the mar- 





gins between what the farmer received 
for his products and what the consumer 
paid for them. It would represent an 
efiort to cut down costs of distribution, 
which now are the cbject of attack 
Under marketing agreeements, the 
food industry agreed to cooperate with 
the Government in seeking to restore to 
the farmer the same purchasing power 
that he had before the World War 
But, Mr. Chester said to Mr. Peek 
“The responsibility is dual and can- 
not succeed without joint accepiance 
and response to such discipline koth on 


the part of the farm producer and the 
industry The public will not and 
should not submit to abuses on the part 








of industry nor will it in our opinion 
long sustain the expense of maintain- 
ing the producer in excess production.’ 
Hope in the Future 

Some officials in the Department of 
Aegricultu e, including Mr. Peck, are de- 
cribed as feel . in future, mar- 
keting a i reached between 
farmer organizations and food com- 
panies, with the cooperation of the 
Governmen’, will solve the farm nrob- 
lem 

Processing taxes to finance crop re- 
duction and efforts to buy up and dis- 


pose of excess food supply through Gov- 
ernment intervention are considered 
purely ten.porary measures, The farm 
cconomisis st the day coming when 
prices for products that are consumed 
within this country will be determined 
by negotiation and agreement between 
producers and distributors 





Protecting Infants’ Eyes 
From Blinding Ailment 


malady of babyhood 

begins to show evi- 
Pennsylvania 
gining by the 
d has resulte 


The tragic 
babic sore eve 
dence of retreat in 
compa 
the B 


tter care ol 





gressive 


for 








t f babies’ at birth; in 
more skilled medical and nursing care 
for those who have not been properiy 


protected at birth and who thereby de- 
ophthalmia neonojorum and 
finally in an impressive decline in the 
of cases of blindnes sreported 
as due to this 


The 


Cause 
investigating the 


treatment fol 


council is 


method and elficacy of 


lowed by every hospital in the State 
where cases of this type are admitted 
oO determine methods which result in 
he highest percentage of cures 
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Beer Production — 
Is Over 3 Million 
Barrels Monthly 


Revenues Exceed 71 Million 
Dollars Since April 7— 
Increased Tax Receipts in 
August 


In Busine 


By DANIEL 
Secretary of 
oa are three possible conceptions of 
the relationship between Government 
business. \ 





Nearly three and one-half million bar- and 
that the Gov- 


rels of beer are being produced monthly The first contemplates 

in the United States. The Federal Treas- ernment’s primary function is that of the 
rv ‘ing ,e fir 2) weeks after > 

ury, during the are ned WOCER Gunes the policeman and that its purpose is to dis- 
beverage was made legal on April 7, col- 


cover and prevent improper practices and 
punish wrong-doers 

The second is that 
be something of a miraculous magician, 
constantly ready to wave a magic baton 


lected more than $71,000,000 

Reports of the Department of the Treas- 
ury and returns received by the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol indicate a material 
increase in the amount of beer consumed 


yovernment should 


— need from $64,119.738 at | 2nd Protect the inefficient business man 
evenue advan rom ne v4 a _ , i 

. from the consequences of his own mis- 
the end of July to a total of $71,177,539 a 


takes and short-sightedness 


at the end of August, showing a 


of $17.057.801 for the latter ont) salad Finally, we have the conception of Gov- 
aoe ptt pro hg es —" : ernment as a sympathetic partner with 
creased “ha pole —_ pad a hag business, ready always to cooperate, not 
reas 1 ‘ . , a 22 ee actin > & , P tle 
barrels, bringing the total for the month as a paternalistic entity nor a limitless 
subsidy, but furnishing such general 


to SA00000 barrels counsel and guidance that business is not 
in a position to develop or safeguard 
through its own resources or initiative 

The viewpoint that the Government be- 


Cotton Carry-over 
Reduced for Year 


comes a gigantic police force under the 
recovery program reflects neither the in- 
tent nor the set-up of the Recovery Ad- 
. ’ ni The Nat ‘ trial p- 
Increased Use of American Cot- ministration. The National Indus rial R 
covery Act specifically states that “It is 


ton Is Noted Abroad 


hereby declared to be the policy of Con- 


Increased world consumption of Ameri- | 8TS* to provide for the general 
can cotton has reduced the world carry- 
over of American cotton this year to 11,- | mill stocks figures in early September, 
597,000 bales, according to the Bureau of says the Bureau in its current review of 


Agricultural Economics. The carry-over world cotton pospects 


on Aug. 1 a year ago was 12,961,000 bales World mill consumption of all cotton 
The carry-over this year is much smaller totaled 24,332,000 running bales in the 
than was expected a few months ago, and 1932-33 season, compared with 22,319,000 


Most of the increase was 
American cotton 


bales in 1931-32 
in the consumption of 


somewhat smaller than was expected prior 
to publication of world consumption and 


Government and Its New Role 


ss World ———— 


Conception Should Be Not as Policeman or Subsidizer, 
But That of Sympathetic Partner, Says Mr. Roper 


Cc. ROPER 
Commerce 


promoting the organization of 
industry for the purpose of cooperative 
action among trade groups.” 

The act abolishes many 
measures that had enacted to 
tect the public monopoly 
unrestrained competition, delegating 
industry the responsibility of maintaining 


welfare by 


restrictive 
pro- 
and 

to 


been 


against 


within its own group economic practices 
that guarantee social equality along with 
the element of profit to business organi- 
zations It is up to the wisdom and 
honor of American business now to de- 
termine whether these new liberties shall 
be w.sely or unwisely employed 

It is the third conception of Govern- 
ment as a sympathetic partner prompting 
and protecting business initiative that has 
constituted the underlying motive of our 
National Recovery program. Cooperative 
commercial organizations, adequately rep- 
resentative of business, afford the proper 
channels for the most effective consum- 
mation of the objectives growing out of 
this partnership conception of Govern- 
ment and business 

We must remember that it isn't enough 
that units within a trade or industry 
should work together cooperatively, but 
that the larger units comprising entire 
trades and industry should work together 
through their entire fabric as effectively 


as the individual companies cooperate 
within the trade 
The foregoing is an excerpt of 


26 before a 
Association 

Organization Secre- 
York Cily 


an address delivered Sept 
meeting of the National 
of Commercial 
taries in New 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Building Projects 
More Numerous; 
Expenditure Less 


Residential Construction in 
August Declines in Value 
And Cost; Other Opera- 
tions Show Gains 


Building operations were more numerous 
in August than in July but the amount 
spent for building fell off, says the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
construction dropped 
12.9 per cent in number and a little less 
than that in amount spent. On the other 
hand, both the number and the cost of 
other building operations went up notice- 
ably 

The inerease in number of nonresidential 
operations was 7.3 per cent; in cost, 4.8 
per cent Expenditure for repairs and 
additions went up 10.3 per cent. 

Compared with August of last year, none 
residential building declined 41 per cent 
n number of operations, but a little more 
money was spent for houses. Additions 
and repairs were 21.7 per cent higher in 
value ; 


New esidential 





German Glove Industry 


Pointing out that the American market 


each year absorbs more than $5,000,000 
worth of German cotton gloves, Consul 
J. F. Huddleston, Dresden, in a report 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce states that the depreciation of the 
dollar was immediately felt by the Ger- 
man manufacturers. 

Owing to the special manner of finish- 
ing fabric gloves, the report states, the 
German glove industry expects to keep 
up its exports to the United States unless 
the dollar devaluation reaches such a 
point that German gloves would become 


' too expensive for foreign buyers. 








a 
ne 


HIGH UP, SEVENTY STORIES above the street, swinging 
from a jutting corner, where the slightest slip means 
certain death — here, if ever, nerves must be healthy. 
Listen to James J. Dwyer, famous steeplejack shown in 
these two pictures,“Worry? Not me. Of course I’m a 
smoker — and I smoke a lot. But I smoke Camels and 


my nerves are OK.” We agree with you, Mr. Dwyer. 


Not many of us have the iron nerves necessary to be 
a New York steeplejack. But we can all take a tip 
from these dare-devils whose very lives depend on 
healthy nerves. 

As James J. Dwyer tells it: ‘‘I’ve been climbing 





for years and smoking cigarettes even longer. I picked 


Camels because they’re milder. And when I say milder 


IT 1S 


I mean that no matter how many I smoke they never 


get on my nerves. What do I think about up there in 
the air? Not much of anything. Worry? Not me, I Camels 


smoke Camels—and my nerves are OK.”’ 
You'll like Camels, too. Their costlier tobaccos cer- 


tainly make a difference. In taste. In mildness. And popular 





they never get on your nerves. 





TO KNOW 


finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 


MORE FUN 


are made from 


brand. 




























HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? Does it 
upset you to see someone else 
in a dangerous position? Just 
put yourself in that same place 
—and then consider your nerves. 
But remember, no matter how 
many you smoke, Camel’s 
costlier tobaccos never upset 
your nerves. Milder? Of course. 
Taste better? Certainly. 











Copyright, 1933, 
B. J, Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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DIRECTS AFF 


Wag e Ques stion 
As _Anamaneey in 
Aluminum Code 


Wide Differences of Opinion 
On Rates Lead to Request 
That Committee of Indus- 
try Recone “ile Views 


A hearing on a code of fair competition 
for the industry begun 
Sept. 28 Administrator 
Philip Kemp 

The code submitt 
Aluminum Company America 
a minimum wage of 35 cents an hour in 
the North and 30 cents in the South, ap- 
plying to approximately 12,000 workers 
For the bauxite mining division, employ- 
ing about 600 men, the code propuses a 
scale of 25 cents an hour, although it was 
brought out at the hearing that the rate 
now is 30 nts, which ablished 
when the Aluminum Company signed the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. A 
work week of 40 hours is proposed 

50-Cent Wage Proposed 

George D. Haskell, of Sprigfield, Mass 
representing the fabricating 
industry, presented ate code for 
that group, proposing a 35-hour week at 
50 cents an hour 

Morris Shishkin 


aluminum was 


before Deputy 
alf of the 
pr ‘oposes 


ed on behé 


of 


Was est 


separ 


representing the Union 
of Aluminum Workers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, asked for 
a wage rate of 70 to 90 cents an hour, 
with a 30-hour week 

Mr. Haskell charged that the 
Company of America is_ not 
American monopoly but a world trust, | 
controlling prices everywhere He said 
the independent manufacturers would like 
to have a “czar” for the industry and 
would be willing to pay him 

Occupational Dangers Cited 

Labor representatives testified regarding 
the danger to workmen in the bronze 
powder plants of the Aluminum Com- 
pany. They declared 90 cents an hour 
is the least which should be paid for such 
hazardous work 

Harry W. Holt, vice president the 
Aluminum Association, stated that there 
are only two producers of aluminum in | 
America—the Aluminum Company of | 
America and the Carolina Aluminum Co., | 
which latter, he said, is fully owned and} 
controlled by the Aluminum Company of 
America 

“They should be divorced and 
on a competitive basis,” he said 

The hearing was adjourned Sept. 29 | 
with a suggestion by Deputy Adminis- | 
trator Kemp that a committee be ap- 
pointed within the industry to compose 
major differences and formulate a basic 
code 


Aluminum 
only an 


of 


placed 


Lee A. Strong to Head 
Bureau of Entomology 


Lee A. Strong, who for four years has 
been Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quar- 
antine, has been appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Ag- 
riculture. The work of these Bureaus | 
is closely related 

The Bureau of Entomology is a research 
institution, charged with {nvestigations | 
and demonstrations for the promotion of 
economic entomology. It seeks the best 
means of destroying injurious insects and | 
the development of beneficial ones 

The Bureau of Plant Quarantine is re- 
sponsible for enforcement of quarantines 
promulgated to prevent entry or dissemi- 
nation of dangerous plant pests new to or 
not widely distributed within the United 
States. 

Mr. Strong succeeds Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
who is retiring after nearly 45 years of 
service. Avery S. Hoyt, now Assistant 
Chief, will become acting chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine 


Abolition of Tips Asked 


Of NRA in Hotel Code! 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
NRA Consumers’ Advisor. He urged a} 
provision in the code for a six-month} 
study of tipping with the view to doing 
away then with it and to placing all hotel 
employes on a straight salary basis. | 

Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, of the Na- | 
tional Consumers League, supported this 
suggestion. 

“A great shout of joy would go up if| 
tips were done away with,” she said 

Many Hotels Insolvent | 

Lucius M. Biloomer, chairman of the in- 
dustry’s code committee, declared that the 
hotel industry is “generally insolvent,” and 
that many hotels will be forced to close | 
because of their inability to reduce hours | 
and increase wages under a code. | 

The return of beer has been disappoint- 
ing to hotel keepers in at least two States. 
W. C. Roper, of Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. 
M. I. Samuel, of the Delaware State Hotel 
Association, both declared that bona fide 
hotels had not benefited to any great ex- 
tent 

Complaint was made of the competition 
afforded by tourist camps, and A. T. Bell, 
of the New Jersey Hotel Association, criti- 
cized the policy of the Government in 
permitting loans for construction of steam- 
ships which operate for short cruises in 
competition with hotels at such places as 
Atlantic City. 

Camps Are Defended 

The hotel men’s complaint 
tourist camps was answered by 
Rosenbloom, speaking for the Interna- 
tional Geneva Association and other or- 
ganizations of hotel employes, who argued 
that these camps cater to “a new patron- 
age which never existed before and never 
went to hotels.’ 

The so-called “merit clause,” permitting 
employers to hire, promote, or discharge 
employes solely on the basis of individual 
merit, was included in the code as sub- 
mitted. Deputy Administrator Whiteside, 
however, refused to proceed with the hear- 
ing unless it was stricken from the code. 

Twice later the subject was brought up 
by spokesmen for the hotel interests, but 
on each occasion Mr. Whiteside declared 
the provision had no place in the code 
and he would hear no discussion of the 
matter 

Mr. Bloomer 
hotel men had 
sion of the clause 
“the matter will 
later.” 

Australian Gold Output 

A 50 per cent increase in Australia’s gold | 
production in the first quarter of 1933 as | 
compared with the corresponding period of | 
1931 is reported to the De pastenen of 
Commerce by its Sydney cffice. In t first 
three months of the current year the esti- 
mated total yield of the Commonwealth's 
mines was 174,625 ounces, as compared 
with 156,746 ounces in 1932 and 115,621 
ounces in 1931, | 


against 
Lester M. 


however, insisted that the 
not agreed to the exclu- 
and Mr. Whiteside said 


have to be ironed out 





Henry A. Wallace: Whose Job Is to Make Farming Profitable 


In Father’s Footsteps 
As Public Servant 
And Farm Editor 
to revise, some day, 
about “Out where 


; that is, if they can 
scientific produc- 


4 Ipvended MAY have 
that Iowan song 
the tall corn grows” 
find something about * 
tion” that will fit the meter. And if that 
time comes it will be largely due to 
Henry Agard Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, under whose Department the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion functions 
It isn’t that Secreteary Wallace is 
without poetic sentiment, but Science 
is his middle na You may call him 
an economist, if you like; but you'll have 
to admit that he’s a dirt economist. He’s 
one of the few men in the world—“hun- 
ger fighters,” Paul de Kruif calls them#- 
who have really made two things grow 
where one grew before 
In his case it is corn; and the units are 
bushels, with a four-to-six plus for his 
score He’s not only written a book 
about it, but he’s built a business on it. 
That may, or may not, have provided 
a good excuse for making him Secretary 
of Agriculture; but if it’s not there are 
plenty more good reasons. In the first 
place, his father held the job before him; 
in the second, he from Iowa, 
where not only corn but Secretaries of 
Agriculture seem to grow. He had to 
get leave of absence from at least three 
jobs to take public office—running a 
farm, editing a magazine, and running 
a business—to say nothing of his ex- 
perimental work in plant and animal 
breeding. 
There are 


me 


comes 


two generations of American 
farmers behind Secretary Wallace. His 
father had a farm thrust on him, and 
his grandfather took one as a doctor's 
prescription 

Henry Wallace, Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rian minister, took up agriculture on the 
“wild lands” of Iowa for his health, mov- 
ing there from Rock Island, where he 
was preaching in two churches. His son, 
Henry C. Wallace, worked the farm and 
learned the printing trade; he also at- 
tended Iowa State College 


Inherited Characteristics 
And Vocational Pursuits 


All these things had an important 
bearing on the career and character of 
the Wallace of the next generation. His 
grandfather had enough of the pastor 
in him to keep him concerned in his 
fellow man, his problems. his social ac- 

vities. This came town from father to 
son 

The lure of printer's 
took the Wallace family into the pub- 
lishing business. The college in which 
Henry Agard Wallace's father served 
for a time on the fa trained the 

nind. This 

1 are 
vho best know 
itstanding char- 


ink eventually 


boy t ientific hat 


justice 


Secretary Wallace, his 
acteristics 


You can’t grow up in Iowa without 





+ thinking a good deal about how the tall + hybrid method. 


corn grows—or the hog—and more par- 
ticularly how it sells. For truly, as some 
glib, but at the same time entirely ser- 
ious, epigrammatist has said, this State 
is almost biblically identified as “the 
land of corn and swine.” Mr. Wallace 
has watched these problems at close 
hand. He saw, before he left college, 
corn burned as fuel when it wouldn't 
yield ten cents the bushel. 

When he joined the staff of 
father’s—and his brother’s—paper, 
Wallace Farmer,” he began his post- 
graduate work. This organ was admit- 
tedly the outstanding paper in its field 
when it came to a discussion of the eco- 
nomics as well as the plow-and-harrow 
side of agriculture. Young Wallace also 
had his “wander-year” in Europe, but it 
was devoted less to cathedral towns and 
cabarets than to his calling. 

Five years after his graduation he was 
ready to make his first unique “ontribu- 
tion to agricultural economics. He devised 
the first corn-hog ratio charts to indi- 
cate the probable course of the market. 
In other words, he plotted a course of 
action for the farmer who was to decide 
whether corn in the sack is going to be 
worth more than corn in the hog. 


his 
“The 


Acquiring Reputation 
As Dirt Economist 

In not too much hurry, he prepared 
his next effort. His “Agricultural Prices,” 
published in 1920, was another text book 
that won him serious consideration as 
an expert in his field. 

Then came a series of predictions con- 
cerning the postwar fate of agriculture 
based on an exhaustive study of condi- 
tions following the Napoleonic and Civil 
wars. They proved to be correct. 

So he tried some more forecasting. 
This time it was a system of estimating 
corn yields on the basis of rainfall and 
temperature records. 

When the war came he was Called 
upon to assist the Food Administration. 
In this capacity he outlined the policy 
that was carried out in regard to live- 
stock prices. By 1927 he had become 
a truly national figure, and was sum- 
moned to the Agricultural Round Table 
at Williamstown. The next year he was 
appointed delegate to the International 
Conference on Agricultural Economics. 

But long before he began to deal with 
the theoretical side of agriculture he was 
deep in the practical side—in his favor- 
ite interest—corn-breeding. Inbreeding 
and cross-breeding were largely confined 
te the bstanical laboratory when Mr. 
Wallace, in his early ‘teens, began his 
experiments in trying to create a higher- 
yielding strain He was studying corn 
to try to improve it by ordinary selec- 
tion 

Then, one Fall, there was an old-time 
corn show in Des Moines. The ten best 
ears, still bedecked in their blue ribbons, 
were handed over to young Henry for 
his experiments He planted the seed, 
and watched it grow with tender care 
But when at last it was hervestei, much 
to his sorrow, he found that if wasn't 
any better than any other corn. 

This was his first lesson-—negative, but 
potent. He kept on until he evolved the 





| 
| 
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| 





Without going into technical detail, it 
may be said that he went after the 
problem with his characteristic thor- 
oughness. He made records. Out of this 
study he developed his hybrids, which 
began winning banner trophies, and 
have been doing it ever since. Today he 
is president—on leave—of the Hi-Bred 
Corn Company. 


Taking Place as Editor 


Of Farm Publication 

So we see that he has always advanced 
with one hand on the plowshare and 
the other holding the pen. When his 
father was made Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in 1921 and he became editor of 
“Wallace's Farmer’—later consolidated 
with the Iowa Homestead—he made no 
bones about attacking policies of the Ad- 
ministration that he didn’t like. His em- 
barrassed father, quite as Scotch and 
quite as Irish as his son, probably under- 
stood it, whether he liked it or not. The 
elder Wallace may have considered his 
son's views somewhat too liberal, but he 
probably realized that his own father 
would have felt the same about him. 

The then Secretary of Agriculture is 
reported to have written back to Des 
Moines, at the special request of Presi- 
dent Harding, to admonish “a little care- 
fulness.” But the father was careful to 
explain to the son that he wasn't sug- 
gesting that he change his policies if he 
believed in them. 

The thing came up again under Presi- 
dent Coolidge, when the then Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, attempted 
to transfer control of agricultural sta- 
tistics to the Department of Commerce. 
But President Coolidge, never one to at- 
tempt the impossible, let the matter end 
there. Young Editor Wallace kept mer- 
rily on, letting his hot shots fall where 
they might without fear of paternal dis- 
approval or political patricide. 

One who has followed the development 
of the viewpoint of the Secretary-to-be 
in his editorials will note that in this 
period he was definitely coming out of 
the cloister. The phrase “reserved and 
studious,” still used by some to charac- 
terize him, was becoming less applicable 
than in his former days, and his writ- 
ings showed it. 

He touched a more human note, re- 
vealed a warmer and more sympathetic 
outlook—one that showed a sympathy 
as well as a knowledge in his dealing 
with the abstract problem which must 
touch human beings in its outworking. 

The humane attitude may well be a 
heritage from a preacher who was a 
teacher as well, and was evidently char- 
acteristic of a family which has been 
active in helping to develop in spirit and 
in fact the theory of cooperation—first 
in neighborhood, then in State, and now 
nationally among all those who must 
win their livelihood from the soil And 
in the third generation the crusade goes 
further. While Secretary Wallace is 
strictly attending to the tilling of his 
own field—agriculture —he believes in 
national planning as well 

The paradoxical thing about his pres- 
ent responsibilities in connection with 








AIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


+ the Agricultural Adjustment Act is that + 
he must do something that he does not 
believe in as a permanent policy—carry 
out the domestic allotment plan. There | 
is no question as to his belief in its ex- | 
pediency; for, as a true prophet of the 
loss of our foreign markets, he realized | 
early that there must be some stop-gap | 
for the farmer. | 

Hence it is his task to see that the | 
great conduit built to carry the money 
from the cities into the country operates. 
One can imagine what his feelings were 
when he swept over the Nation recently 
and looked down upon the fields of 
crops plowed under. But curtailment of 
production is one of the severe medi- 
cines that, in his opinion, is needed to 
treat the illness of agriculture. 

It is his burden, too, to set the heavy 
hand of the tax gatherer upon the daily 
bread, the milk, the cotton clothing of 
the city folk, so that the farmer may 
be paid for the curtailment of his crops 
and still reap a greater harvest of dol- 
lars—not only for the things he does not 
raise, but for those he does. 

It must be hard for a man who spent 
years and years to create a plant that 
will hold a heavier golden treasure than 
it ever had before, for one who has 
earned a right to a place in the ranks 
that are battling hunger by increasing 
the yield of the earth, to issue these de- 
crees of destruction. And yet, as his 
stern forbears taught, sacrifice is a part 
of salvation, and for the _g00d of the 


ACTIVITIES OF 





j}of the revenue artcle of the State Con-+ 
stitution with the object of spreading the! 
tax burden more equitably. 


VINGERPRINTING is being extended to 
the brewing business as a means of 
|preventing possible operations of rack- 
eteers. The New York State Alcoholic 
| Beverage Control Board and the Beverage 
| Tax Division of the New Jersey Tax De- 
|partment have issued rules requiring 
brewers and wholesalers of beer to fur- 
!nish fingerprints and photographs of all 
male employes. 


The fingerprinting of California’s State 
employes, which was begun about a year 
ago for members of the State Highway 
Patrol, is being extended to include prac- 
| tically all persons engaged in police work 
for the State and certain major ac- 
countants and ihspectors. 


yee Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 

sion will make a general inquiry into 
| the freight rates of all contract and com-| 
mon motor carriers and the rates of rail- | 
roads for the transportation of freight 
that is competitive to that hauled by the 
trucks. 

The Georgia Public Service Commission 
has announced an investigation of all! 
existing contracts between the Southern 


| municipalities. 


| quiring the utility to show cause why 


| sion has ordered a reduction of 


Quick Handling 
Of Foreign Mail 
At Port of Entry 


Bags. Taken Off Incoming 
Vessels at Quarantine and 

| Letters Often Delivered 

| Before Ship Doc ‘ks 

[ 


Mail from foreign lands is well on its 
way to final destination in various parts 
| of the country before the vessel which 
carries it across the ocean reaches her pier. 
In fact, such mail often is in the hands 
of the addressee in the port of New York 
and vicinity before the ship is docked 

This is accomplished by transferring the 
mail from the incoming steamer to mail 
boats while off the quarantine station on 
Staten Island 

The “Olympic” recently arrived in port 
with 7,249 bags of mail, which were trans- 
ferred to tenders in the record time of 
68 minutes, or at the rate of 106 bags a 
minute, according to the Port of New York 
| Authority, which supplied the following 
| information 

Transfer at Quarantine 

The transfer from ship to shore is done 
by the New York Central Railroad, which 
is under contract to perform this service, 
by the use of covered steam lighters and 
the 167-foot steamer “President,” owned 
by the United States Government, but op- 
erated by the railroad. As many steam 
lighters as may be required are provided, 
which may be as many as 16, according 
to the number of mail steamers which 
have arrived at the port at approximately 
the same time. Some of the larger steam- 
fers require as anany as four lighters to 
take their cargo of mail sacks. 
| The fact that the “Olympic,” in making 
ber record transfer, unloaded onto four 
tenders at the rate of 106 bags a minute 
illustrates the rapidity with which the 
handling is done. 

The mail bags weigh on an average of 
36 pounds, and the “Olympic’s” cargo was 
equal to about eight carloads. As the mail 
steamer nears the port the mail bags are 
arranged on the deck all ready to let go 
as soon as the mail boats come alongside, 
make fast, and hoist a chute. The bags 
fiow down in a steady stream, so that it 
is practically impossible to count them as 
they come. Not a moment is wasted, the 
whole operation being done with a preci- 
sion born of practice 

Cars Wait at Pier 

When the last sack has left the mail 
steamer, the tenders make for Pier 72, 
North River, with all speed, where mail 
for the Middle West, Northwest, and Pa- 
cific coast is immediately loaded into a 
waiting train of cars on the pier and dis- 
patched without loss of time. Mail des- 
tined for New York is trucked to the gen- 
eral post office at Thirty-first street and 
Eighth Avenue and other post office sta- 
tions, while that consigned to New Eng- 
land and eastern Canada goes to the 
Grand Central Station. Mail for the South 
and Southwest is taken to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Some of the inbound for- 
eign mail is shipped out again to other 
countries, such mail from Europe to 
South America via New York. This mail 
is trucked to the station known as the 
Varick Street Annex for further routing. 

Since steamers-are at times detained at 
Quarantine because of fog, as much as a 
whole day is saved by the transfer of the 
}mail to the tenders, which find their way 
jup the harbor regardless of the weather. 
|During the calendar year 1932, 1,728 mail 
steamers were met by the tenders, involv- 
ing the transfer of 1,033,200 bags of mail. 

The expeditious handling is greatly fa- 
cilitated by the cooperation of the steam- 
ship lines who make a primary segrega- 
tion of the mail sacks when loading at the 
foreign ports. Thus, when the mailboat 
comes alongside, registered *mail is sent 
down at one chute, New York City mail 
another separate lot, in-transit mail 
destined for foreign countries is another 
lot, etc 

The record inbound foreign mail cargo 
was 17,600 bags, brought in by the “Ma- 
jestic” on Dec. 20, 1927. Outbound foreign 
mail is loaded at the ships’ piers. Indi- 
vidual steamship cargoes of mail are 
inrger on the outbound voyage than on the 
inbound, for the reason that American- 
flag ships are preferred in the former case, 
while in the latter the mail comes on ships 
of all flags Other countries also favor 
ships of their own nationality in shipping 
mail The record outbound mail cargo was 
that of the “George Washington,” of the 
United States Lines, which took on 26.532 
bags, or 173 motor-truck loads, on Dec. 
12, 1929. 
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Crops He Helped to 
Increase He Would 
Now Reduce 


many the few must be willing to suffer. 

Undoubtedly it is this concept of social 
jutice that has brought as associates to 
the studious and practical farmer - 
scholar other men of his kind, who talk 
not merely in terms of bushels per acre 
and price per bushel, but of comfort, 
leisure, dignity, and happiness as the 
ultimate goal of a definite plan for ag- 
riculture. 

To see him—his coat off, his hair tou- 
sled—as he answers the rapid-fire ques- 
tions at a conference, his fingers quick 
to reduce to diagram some cogent reply, 
he hardly looks his forty-four years. He 
registers upon his audience a picture of 
energy and sincerity which, held up to 
the sharp light of daily contact, does 
not fade. 

These busy days he has little time for 
his diversions, which range from astro- 
nomics to mountain-climbing. But his 
home is still his castle, where the Wal- 
lace traditions are carrying on. His is 
an all-Iowan family, for his wife—whom 
he married in 1914—comes from India- 
nola, in that State, and Wasihngton is 
only a temporary residence. He has two 
boys, of 1 17 7 and 14, and a daughter of 12. 


1S 


Austrian Banks Lower Charges 

Bank and credit institutions belonging 
to the Society of Austrian Banks and 
Bankers have lowered interest charges 
on industrial loans, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Department from 
Vienna The banks have agreed to 
charge a basic rate not over 1.5 per cent 
above the official bank rate and to elim- 
inate or reduce handling charges The 
old rates, inclusive of the extra charges, 
averaged 12 per cent while the new rates 
will average 9.55 per cent 


THE STATE GOVERNMENTS 


{Continued from Page 5.] 


Bell Telephone Co. and Georgia munici-¢funds. 


palities for rates according to a ruling by the State 


and service within those! Department of Finance. 

The Lone Star Gas Co. has appealed 
to a Federal court in Texas from an order 
of the Texas Railroad Commission reduc- 
ing the company’s gate rate for natural 
gas at approximately 250 cities and towns 
from 40 to 32 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


The Utah Public Utilities Commission 
has initiated an investigation of the rates 
of the Mountain States Telephine & Tele- 
graph Co., alleging that many of the 
charges are excessive. 


Califorina automobile owners, after next 

March, will not be able to secure State 
licenses unless they present proof that 
their local personal property taxes have 
been paid. 


Tue Indiana Public Service Commission 
is conducting an inquiry into the rates of 
the Public Service Company of Indiana 
which serves a large part of the State. 
The hearing is the first of the kind in 
Indiana and was instituted by the Public 
Counselor in the form of a motion re-| 
its | 
rates should not be reduced by the Com- 
mission. 





America Is Main Outlet 
For Lace From Calais 


American demand 
ing the lace 
alive, Consul 


is practically 
of Calais, France, 
G. Carter, has re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. 
for faillure of a customer to pay bills For the past year or so, Mr. Carter 
promptly. ; Says, the United States has been taking 
nearly all the output of this city which 
depend: largely on the lace industry for 
its existence 
Notwithstanding 
ala! s lace 


ore keep- 
Chairman Perry McCart, of the Indiana 
Commission, has indicated that action 
may be taken by the Commission to 


abolish“penalty charges by public utilities 


industry 
James 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
about 312 
domestic and commercial 


the Laclede Gas Light Co 


American business 
are pessimistic 
ing their future, as orders from 
United States are not sufficient to 
Idaho banks hereafter must pay 114 per| divide among the 250 or more manufac- 
cent interest on daily balances of public | turers. 


the 


makers 


cent in 
rates of 


Louis 


per the 
gas 
in St 
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—~*% Code Protection 


For Radio Group 


And Piano Trades 


Gold Content of Scholastic 
Emblems Reduced, NRA 
Is Told at Hearing; Two 
Groups Offer Proposals 


A large part of the school jewelry, class 
rings, and fraternity pins manufactured 
in the United States now contains less 
gold than formerly. the amount of this 
precious metal naving been reduced from 
14 to 10 carats, according to testimony 
Sept. 26 at a hearing on a code for the 
industry 

The makers of this type of jewelry, it 
was developed at the hearing, are divided 
into two groups, represented by the As- 
sociation of Scholastic Jewelers and the 
Institute of School 
Manufacturers. 

Two Groups in Trade 

Henry A. Niven, appearing for the lat- 
ter organization, contended that his group 
represents a majority of the industry both 
in sale volume and number of employes. 
He insisted that the jewelry made by his 
group is of “10 carats or less” and should 
come, therefore, under a code different 
from the “precious jewelry” code under 
consideration 

Rasson L. Wood, representing the As- 
sociation of Scholastic Jewelers, 
permission Sept. 25 to submit an inde- 
pendent code. The principal difference 
between this an dthe code being consid- 
ered, it was explained, was that the pro- 
posed independent code would prohibit 
contracts covering more than one class 
in a particular school. 

Few Rings 14-Carat 

Mr. Niven testified that the only 14-carat 
class rings now being made, so far as he 
knows, are those for the United States 
Military Academy, the United States Naval 
Academy and perhaps two or three others 


Even fraternity jewelry, he testified, is, 


being reduced to a 10-carat goid content, 
and the only college honor key containing 
more than 10 carats is that of Phi Beta 
Kappa 

A 50 per cent increase in the cost of fine 
gold was cited by Mr. Niven as the cause 
of the lowering of the gold content. He 
described a new development in manu- 
facture whereby a 10-carat gold overlay 
is placed on a silver base. 

Diamond Setters’ Code 

Another separave code was submitted for 
diamond setters, calling for a maximum 
work week of 30 hours and minimum 
wages ranging from $52 a week for plat- 
inum jewelers to $42 for gold jewelers. 

This code also proposed a wage scale 
for diamond setters, to be computed by 
the stone and not by the article. A 
schedule of rates was included, 
from 10 cents per stone in full channel 
wedding rings to $1 each for l-carat stone, 
with 25 cents extra for each additional 
one-fourth carat or fraction 

Wages and Work Week 

The code submitted on behalf of the 
Congress of Precious Jewelry Producers 
proposes a 40-hour week averaged over 
a three-month period and a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour for time and 
piece work. 

Samuél E. Beardsley, 
the NRA Labor Advisory 


representative of 
Board, urged 


that a maximum work week of 35 hours | 
He also stated that 40 cents 


be adopted. 
an hour is not an adequate minimum 
wage, and asked that the code specify 
minimum wages for various crafts in the 
industry. He also suggested that retail 
store manufacturers of precious jewelry 
come under the code 

A hearing is scheduled for 
a code for the medium and 
jewelry manufacturing industry 


Oct. 10 on 
low-priced 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Provisions relating to 
occupied most uf the time devoted Sept 
26 to a hearing on a code for the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industries. The hear- 
ing was conducted by Deputy Adminis- 
trator C. C. Williams 
Spokesmen for the industries claimed 


and College Jewelry | 


sought | 


ranging | 


trade practices | 


HEARINGS on the proposed code 
of fair competition for the 
hotel business were held Sept. 25-26, 
before Deputy Administrator A. D. 
Whiteside, of the National Recovery 
Administration. Excerpts from 
transcript of testimony follow: 


LUCIUS M. BOOMER, of New York 
City, representing the American Hotel 
Association, head of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel Corporation and chair- 
man of the industry's code committee: 
For obviously sound reasons, domestics 
in the private homes of the country 
have been exempted from contro] un- 
der the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. In principle, there should be a 
similar exemption as to hotel person- 
nel, Interference with the domestic 
characteristics of hotel operation or 
any attempt to put hotel operation on 
a basis with factory operation or .in- 
terstate commerce or to regulate in- 
dividual hotel establishments by un- 
suitable means or agencies would be 
seriously damaging to hotels and thus 
to employment in hotels and _ hotel 
employes. 

Cost of foods and practically all 
other kinds of supplies has gone up 
considerably. Increase in hotel busi- 
ness has not balanced this increase. 
The condition of the hotel business 
is so alarming that in large sections of 
the country it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the hotel operators it is out of 
the question to meet the requirements 
of the proposed code if approved. 





Financial Problem 





It may be well to note the great num- 
ber of hotels now under receivership or 
control of mortgagees or other creditors. 
In such cases, hotel operators may not 
be controlling as to unnecessary or 
avoidable increase in expense The 
effort to formulate a code is in defer- 
ence to public opinion and the wish 
to respond to the leadership of the 
President regardless of technicalities; 
court receivers and mortgagees may be 
unable to respond to this sentiment. 

The economic condition of hotels has 
come to such a pass that there is no 
possibility of borrowing to finance ad- 
ditional pay roll. This is particularly 
true in small hotels. We have avail- 
able for inclusion in the code a sched- 
ule of suggested acts of unfair competi- 
tion. 

He read a list of “unfair acts”, which 
included: To charge less than estab- 
lished rate for double occupancy when 
any room is occupied by two persons; 
free garage accomodations for guests 
or less than prevailing local garage 
rates; free overnight parking service at 
less than rate agreed upon by local as- 
sociations; to rent Or guarantee rooms 
in groups to conventions at less than 
the rate next higher than the estab- 
lished minimum rate; to pay discounts 
or other concessions to any transporta- 
tion or oth agency not approved by 
hotel -iations; to compensate taxi 
driv public porters, runners or 
“spiclers” and to sell gleeping or hotel 
accommodations at farmhouses, tourist 
accommodation houses, seasonal auto- 
mobile or tourist camps, cabins, high- 
way roadhouses and all other places 
principally used as residential home of 
the occupants, which provide taxes in 
small amounts in contrast with heavily 
taxed hotels 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE. The hear- 
ing can only be continued on the un- 
derstanding that the merit clause will 
be excluded from this code. The Ad- 
ministration is fully aware of the fin- 
ancial conditions that exist in the in- 
dustry. 
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petition of Home-owners and Camps Catering to Tourist Business 


ROMINE, New York 
City, hotel accountant, representing 
the American Hotel Association and 
the code committee: It is estimated 
increases in pay roll resulting from the 
maximum hours of labor prescribed in 
hotel code. plus those due to rises in 
wage rates, will effect a total increase 
of 21.83 per cent or approximately $35,- 
000,000. he estimate is based on an- 
swers to questionnaires sent to 4,300 
members of the American Hotel As- 
sociation. Investments in hotels ap- 
proximate $5,000,000,000. Members of 
the association are entrusted with the 
preservation of more than half this 
sum. Answers from questionnaires sent 
to 434 leading financial institutions re- 
questing infofmation covering hotel 
mortgages indicate over 80 per cent of 
the hotel mortgages reported by these 
institutions are in default. Hotels earn 
practically no return on mortgages. 
Thirty-two of every hundred hotels 
did not earn taxes during the first six 
months of 1933. The composite defi- 
cits and surpluses, for the hotels re- 
porting, was a net deficit of $70,000,- 


EDWARD C. 





Labor Union View 





WILLIAM GREEN, Washington, D. 
C., president of American Federation 
of Labor: To make possible any sub- 
stantial reemployment in hotels, an 8- 
hour day and 40-hour week must be set 
for this industry. The period through- 
out any one day during which these 
hours may be worked must be limited 
to 10 consecutive hours per day to 
guard against excessive splitting of 
shifts. 

Another abuse is low wages. The 
wage question is complicated by the 
fact that some of the employes receive 
gratuities from patrons. It has been 
customary for many employers to us¢ 
the tipping system as an excuse for 
paying far less than a living wage in 
this industry 

In many hotels, the greater propor- 
tion of employes are not in a position 
to receive gratuities Dependence on 
tips gives workers a feeling of great 
insecurity. There is no more reason 
for a hotel employer to pay low wage 
in the expectation that the living ex- 
penses of his é@mployes will be sub- 
sidized by the general public than there 
is for a manufacturer to do so 

Wages of employes also are subject to 
deductions for food, lodging, breakage, 
lockers, uniforms, etc. Much has been 
said regarding the evil of the company 
store in mine, lumber and steel villages. 
Requiring a hotel employe to take his 
meals and lodging at the place he 
works is analagous to this evil. Fre- 
quently the abuses that arise from this 
practice places an employe in a state 
of virtual peonage. 

After territorial and population dif- 
ferentials are taken into account, the 
minimum rates proposed by the em- 
ployers in their code range from 20 
cents to 28 cents per hour but learners 
(with less than six months experience) 
get 30 per cent less and so the mini- 
mum proposed in the code falls as low 
as 14 cents per hour, which on a 48- 
hour week full-time basis would be 
$5.60 a week. The charge for meals and 
lodgings would require an expenditure 
of $2.15 more than would be paid em- 
ployes not customarily receiving 
gratuities 

For employes who customarily re- 
ceive gratuities—bellmen, porters, wait- 
ers, Waitresses, barber shop and beauty 
shop employes, no uniform minimum 
wage is set at all 

BISHOP E. D. E. N. JONES, repre- 
senting national Negro organizations 
The proposed maximum of 54 hours a 
week for male employes and 48 hours 
for female employes in hotels work a 
hardship of much importance to Negro 


workers We recommend reducing 
maximum hours to 48 hours for males 
and 40 for females. The proposed mini- 
mum wage scale proposed ‘of $12.62 
weekly, after deducting for meals and 
lodging, for males), is wholly inade- 
quate for Negro workers. Bellmen, 
porters, waiters, waitresses, and barber 
and beauty shop employes in hotels are 
to be given a wage increase dependent 
upon what they received in 1929. The 
uniform experience of persons depend- 
ent upon gratuities has been that these 
have materially declined. The con- 
tinuation, in code after code, of regula- 
tions peculiarly serving to bring the 
buying power of the Negro worker below 
that of his white prototype cannot help 
having the cumulative effect of para- 
lyzing the buying power of the entire 
South and seriously threatening eco- 
nomic recovery of the Nation 

@ L. G. TREADWAY, of Massachusetts, 
American Hotel Association and the 
New England Hotel Association: I 
happen to operate 18 small houses 
(hotels) Operating a resort hotel is 
as different from operating a city hotel 
as driving a pair of horses is different 
from driving an automobile. I urge re- 
sort hotels be exempt from the maxi- 
mum working hours per week 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE.  Approxi- 
mately how many small hotels are 
there in the American Hotel Associa- 
tion? 

MR. TREADWAY. The majority. 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE. Has the re- 
sort business improved this year? 

MR. TREADWAY. I do not think 
so. We were decidedly on the up and 
up until Aug. 1 and then every resort 
hotel had cancellations due to the 
N.R.A., the families having to go home. 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE. I think I 
will let that pass without an explana- 
tion 





Operating Cost 





ARTHUR ROBERTS, Winona, Minn 
American Hotel Association As per- 
sonal operator of 25 small-town hotels 
averaging 100 rooms each, I state as a 
fact that to require small town hotels 
to meet the 54-hour work week for men 
and 48 hours for women would result 
in complete closing of many of them. 
It would be impossible to pass on the 
increased cost to the hotel guest. Last 
Summer I was forced to reduce rates 
and, also, in order to get business, had 
to give free golf where formerly golf 
fee was $1 a day 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE. This would 
not be applicable until next Summer 
anyway, 

FRANK A. K. BOLAND, New 
City, American Hotel Association 
are not permitted to make any con- 
cession or modificetion regarding the 
so-called merit provision ‘to promote 
employes according to merit), or re- 
garding so-called gratuities on account 
of wages. The higher cost of operation 
of resort hotels makes it impossible to 
bear increased labor cost 

MR. ROMINE. There are 22,000 
hotels that would be under the code. 
The adoption of maximum hours pro- 
vided in the proposed code will add 
about 18,600 persons to hotel payrolls. 
The code means such a drastic reduc- 
tion from present working schedules 
that it is problematical whether many 
hotels will be able to exist under it. 
In practically every college town, hotels 
will be found to some extent staffed 
by students otherwise unable to work 
their way through college. As _ bell- 
boys, waitresses, clerks, etc., their du- 
ties provide ample time for study. Many 
students find it possible to spend their 
days in college and to get their full 
quota of sleep when employed on hotel 
night shifts 

Labor turnover is greater with female 
employes. Their tenure of office usually 
or frequently is severed by matrimony. 


York 
We 


The turnover, however, is greater among 
single than among married males, 
Matrimony brings an_ insurance 
rather than a threat to continuity of 
employment. Many hotel domestic em- 
ployes receive meals or lodgings as 
part of their compensation. This prac-, 
tice is not unlike that followed in the 
home. It is a practice carried on with 
mutual satisfaction. 

W. C. ROYER, American Hotel As- 
sociation. We are informed by many 
smaller hotels that their business at 
this time is being taken away by private 
homes and the so-called non-licensed 
and non-controlled and _ irresponsible 
tourist camps of their particular locali- 
ties. A larger percentage of operators 
advise that in view of this competi- 
tion, it is impossible for them to raise 
their rates at this time. 

With the coming of good roads and 
motor cars and varied changes in busi- 
ness of recent years, hotel business, 
especially in smaller towns and cities, 
has become more hazardous than ever. 
There are less than one-half of the so- 
called traveling salesmen on the road 
today than there was a decade ago. 
Of this number 75 per cent travel in 
motor cars and many of them make 
use of private homes and tourist camps. 
Formerly they used trains and hotels 
could count on seasonable business. 

DEPUTY WHITESIDE. If you are 
allowed to sell liquor, would that change 
the situation? 

MR. ROYER. The biggest disappoint- 
ment the hotel proprietors of America 
had is in connection with the sale of 
beer. It did not bring the expected 
revenues. We cannot tell what liquor 
will mean, because there are no State 
laws as to whether hotels will be allowed 
to sell it, or whether it will be sold by 
dispensaries or whether we will get any 
liquor. 

ALVIN HUNSICKER, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Hotel Men's Association. The 
code paragraph regarding rates of pay 
should be rewritten to state that it is 
proposed to continue having the prin- 
cipal part of the compensation of bell- 
men, porters, waiters, waitresses, house- 
keeping maids, barber shop and beauty 
shop employes in gratuities from pat- 
rons, and that this custom is generally 
favorable to employes. 





Resort Business | 





JOHNSTON, West Virginia 
Hotel Association. The resort business 
is a luxury business. It is facing a 
very critical period. We furnish our 
men with uniforms and our maids with 
their clothing to a large extent. They 
are part of the family the domestic 
service under our care, Another serious 
thing facing resort hotels is less con- 
vention meetings. Business is coming 
under NRA regulation and there will 
not be as many conventions as in the 
past 

MR. BOOMER. By long usage, cover- 
ing hundreds of years in Europe and 
this country, workers such as bellmen, 
porters, waiters, and so on have received 
their chief compensation from payments 
made by patrons directly and indirectly. 
While subject to abuses, both by pat- 
rons and workers, it has positive ad- 
vantages. The tipping system places 
control of an nportant amount of 
compensation for service in the hands 
of the person served. The hotel patron 
wants personal services with celerity, 
custom and cheerfulness. The patron 
pays something extra. The employe's 
individual merit counts, reflected in 
good will to the institution he serves. 
On the contrary, lack of those service 
qualities means direct loss to employes 
and the hotel 

The Federal Government takes the 
position that tips constitute income and 
the Government is entitled to its in- 
come tax on tips 

The Government has gone further as 
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TIPPING OF THEIR EMPLOYES ? 


Opposition of Labor Federation at NRA Code Hearing to Practice of Scaling Wages Downward Because of Gratuities---Com- 


to tips. For instance, it indicted Jo- 
séph J McCormack, deputy New York 
city clerk in charge of marriage li- 
censes for not reporting as income var 
rious sums he had received for three 
years as tips from marriage license ap- 
plicants 

The Federal court sustained the 
Government contention that the tips 
were subject to income tax. Generally 
speaking, however, it is assumed that 
this class of employes’ average income 
is more than the minimum rates set by 
NRA. 

That tips or gratuities are legally 
wages is indisputable. Usually the 
bellman—the bellboy, the bellhop—is 
paid the lowest wage in the hotel. As 
a matter of fact, he probably stands 
very well, relative to other hotel em- 
ployes, because he is constantly in re- 
ceipt of tips. Waiters are generally 
paid less than $15 





| Meals Not Part of Pay 





MISS KITTY AMBLER, St. Louis, 
representing hotel women workers and 
the International Union of Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes:—We seek the 
same equal pay for the same equal work 
as men. We oppose any differential in 
wages for female workers in the South. 
We believe in 40 hours per week as a 
maximum. 

I have never known a waitress to 
secure meals as part of her compensa- 
tion. Meals always have been con- 
sidered a custom of the industry and 
no mention made of meals in wage 
payments. Deduction for meals from 
wages is inserted in the proposed code 
to lower the minimum standard. 

In St. Louis, since 1929, tips have 
fallen off almost entirely and wages 
have decreased nearly 100 per cent. 
One hotel works girls 10 hours a day, 
with split watches. They must pur- 
chase eight uniforms a year costing 
$2.50 each, headbands costing 50 cents 
each, tea aprons 75 cents each, pay 35 
cents a day for laundry. The cost of 
uniforms per year totals $139.20 and 
this less their yearly salary of $288 
leaves them $148.80 as net earnings. 

At another hotel—and these are first 
class hotels in St. Louis—employes had 
to sign a petition stating they were 
willing to work for $6 per week or $24 
a month and tips, and that they did 
not want to work under the NRA. The 
girls who did not sign were discharged. 
They have filed affidavits to that effect 
at the NRA headquarters. 


| Passing of Tipping | 


DEPUTY WHITESIDE:—Are there 
not tips in addition. 

MISS AMBLER:~—-They make tips in 
addition; but there are no tips these 
days any°more. The day of the tips 
is over. 

LESTER ROSENBLOOM, Central 
committee representing 12 organiza- 
tions of hotel employes:—We advocate 
a 40-hour maximum work week. We 
object to exclusion of small town hotels 
from the code. 

People do not tip waiters as they 
did formerly. But the hotel man has 
always gotten a part of those tips in 
the past. He has underpaid his waiters 
on the theory he is getting tips. 

He practically pays nothing to the 
bell men. Part of the tips the .waiter 
receives go to support the bus boy, 
part of them to support the bell captain 

both of them should be paid by the 
hotel men. The most profitable source 
of tips, the cloak room, the hotel has 
always gotten. 

It has never been the practice to 
charge the employes for meals. It is 
only now, when the employer seeks to 
escape necessity of increasing wages, 
that he reaches out for part of the tips 
and charges for meals. 
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Of Entertainers 


Provision to Control Work 
Condition and Pay Pro- 
posed as Part of Broad- 
casters’ Agreement 


Efforts to bring radio performers under 
provisions of a code for the broadcasting 
industry were made, Sept. 27, at a hearing 
on a code submitted by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 

The main provisions of the proposed 
code establish a maximum work week of 
40 hours and minimum wages of $15 a 
week. There are no provisions covering 
radio talent. 

Frank Gillmore, president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, listed as one of the 
“major abuses” of the industry the prac- 
tice of requiring rehearsals and auditions 
without pay. 

Sometimes, he said, six or more free 
auditions are given to prospective pur- 
chasers of a program. Artists are obliged 
to perform on these occasions without 
compensation. 

Work Conditions and Pay 

Emily Holt, attorney for the associa- 
tion, submitted a code for radio perform- 
ers. It would establish minimum rates of 
pay for several types of broadcasts and 
defines a “performance” as 3% hours of 
work, including rehearsal. 

This code also would abolish another al- 
leged abuse in the industry by providing 
that “the administrative, operating and 
studio staff of a station shall not par- 
ticipate as artists in a program employing 
professional artists.” 

Complaint was made at the hearing by 
W. A. Huebner, counsel for the American 
Record Corporation and Brunswick Rec- 
ord Corporation, against the broadcasting 
of phonographic records without the 
written consent of the manufacturers of 
such records. He claimed that the sale of 
records has been decreased to 29 per cent 
of the average volume of a few years ago, 
declaring that this decline is due largely 
to the constant use of the records by radi¢e 
stations. 


Setup Is Completed 
By Statistical Board 


Study Begun of Federal Units 
Which Collect Data 


The personne] of the Central Statis- 
tical Board has been completed and the 
'new agency is studying all governmental 
egencies which collect data required in 
the recovery program. 

The Board was created July 27 by Ex- 
ecutive Order of President Roosevelt to 
appraise and advise upon the work of 
these agencies, to review plans for tab- 
ulation and classification of the statistics, 
and to promote the coordination and im- 
provement of the statistical services in- 
volved. 

Although the work of the Board, it was 
explained by Morris A. Copeland, its 
executive secretary, is limited to statistics 
| bearing on recovery, the Board may be 
regarded as the successor of the Federal 
Statistics Board, which has recently been 
dissolved. The Federal Statistics Board 
itself was the successor of the Central 
Statistical Bureau which operated during 
the war. Like the Federal Statistics 
Board, the new Central Statistical Board 
| has advisory powers only. It will not it- 
self engage in the collection, compilation 
or analysis of data. Its total appropria- 
tion is $20,000 and it will have a small 
staff to make investigations as a basis 
for the Board's recommendations. 

The Board is headed by Winfield W. 
Riefler, who was made a member by Ex- 
ecutive Order, Aug. 3. Other members 
were appointed one each by the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the National 
Recovery Administration. Another mem- 
ber, by Executive Order, represents the 
Committee on Government Statistics and 
Information Services. 

The membership has just been com- 
pleted with the Board's selection of five 


7 
the code would provide work for 8,250 | x . 
Each provides for a differential of $1 a 


week in southern States. 


on June 1, 1933, may continue to operate 
upon such basis, but shall not reduce such 
hours. Hours so established shall be con- - — 
tinuous, but every establishment shall have 
the right to select the hours during which 
it shall operate.” 

The retail code would establish minimum 
wages ranging from $15 a week in large 
cities to $10 in small villages. The whole- 
sale code’s scale ranges from $15 to $10. 


additional members from various govern- 
menta! agencies 


two-thirds of the retailers in any city or 
town, or their respective trade areas, may, 
with the approval of the Administrator 
establish uniform store-operating hours 
which shall be binding upon all food and 
grocery reiailers within such areas 
“Hours so established,” according to the 
code, “shall not be less than 63 hours per 
week nor more than 78, except that any 
establishment which was operated upon a 
schedule of less than 63 hours per week 


less than 7', per cent above cost 

This code also provides for open price 
competition, prohibits secret rebates, 
“free deals.” false invoicing and other un- 
fair practices 

The food and grocery business, both 
wholesale and retail, which is subject to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion as well as the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, will be before the latter Oct. 
2 at a public hearing on codes proposing 
maximum hours of work and ininimum 











“Detective Stories Soothe 


grocery business will be 


additional employes, and in addition | rgy ‘ =~ 
would mean increased employment for Two Sets of Codes 
half a million painters. It was asserted | . 
that for every dollar spent for paint, | For Food D -alers 
three dollars are spent for labor to apply 
the paint. 
The code would establish a 40-hour| AAA and NRA Hearings Are to 
week for office and factory workers. Of- 
fice workers would receive minimum ead Be Held 
of $12 to $15 a week, according to popu-| 
lation, while factery workers would be The food and 
paid 40 cents an hour. The proposed| before two agencies of the Government 
rate for female workers is 35 cents an 
hour if they are not engaged on equal 
work with men. Employers in the South 
would pay 90 per cent of these scales. 
Selling below cost would be prohibited, 
and a cost formula is established under 
supervision of a proposed administrative 
body. In figuring his cost, a manufac- 
turer is to use not his own cost, but “the 
total market replacement cost of raw ma- 
terials as furnished monthly or 
by authority of the administrative body.” 


Piano Manufacturing 

The output of pianos in the United 
States fell off 60 per cent between 1923 
and 1929, and there was a similar decline 
in the number of employes and in total 
wages paid. From 1929 to 1932 there was 
about the same percentage~of loss. This 
was the testimony Sept. 27 of Lucien Wul- 


sin, of the Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, | 


Ohio, at a hearing on a code for the piano 
manufacturers 

The total decline from 1923 to 1929, 
Mr. Wulsin said, was from 22,200 to 2,500 
in number of employes and from $30,- 
000.000 to $2,500,000 in total wages. He 
said his company recently has increased 
employment by 50 per cent. 


Banking Industry 

A hearing on a code of tair competition 
for the banking industry. conducted Sept 
28. by Deputy Administrator A. D. White- 
side, was “one of the calmest and easiest 
hearings I have ever conducted,” Mr. 
Whiteside said at its conclusion. 

The code was submitted by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and there was 
little disagreement over its provisions ex- 
cept as to wages and hours 

Fred N. Oliver, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, presented a separate code for that 
group, stating that problems of the mutual 
Savings banks are different from those of 
commercial banks. 

Upon adjourning the hearing, Mr. 
Whiteside invited representatives of the 
code committee to meet with him to con- 
Sider modifications of the wages and hours 
provisions before the code is submitted 
to Administrator Johnson and President 
Roosevelt for approval. 


| Maximum 


oftener | 


j cash-and-carry 


for public hearings during the next 10 
days. Questions of price-fixing and other 
matters of fair competition will be con- 


| sidered Oct. 9 at a hearing before the Ag- 


Adjustment Administration. 
hours of work and minimum 
rates of pay will be discussed Oct. 5 at a 
hearing before the National Recovery 
Administration. 

A proposed code for the wholesale and 
retail grocery trade, including restrictions 
on price-cutting, has been prepared after 
a series of closed conferences. It provides 
that wholesale grocers shall not reduce 
prices to less than 2's per cent above 
cost, and retailers can not fix prices at 


licultural 


wages. 

Other matters in codes of 
tition for these industries have 
subject of closed conferences 
auspices of the Agricultural 
Administration 

The proposed code for retail tood and 
grocery stores, as submitted to the NRA 
pravides for a maximum of 48 hours of 
work per week, with not more than six 
days’ work per week nor more than 10 
hours per day ’ 

The wholesalers’ code proposes a 44- 
hour week, with a limitation of six days 
a week and nine hours a day 

The retail code includes a provision that 


fair compe- 
been the 
under the 
Adjustment 


FAIR PAY AND PRICES AS CURE 
FOR ILLS OF CLEANING TRADE 





Fair minimum wages and working hours 
and fair minimum prices for cleaning 
would stop the “racketeering” which has 
prevailed in the cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry in some parts of the country, ac- 
cording to testimony Sept. 26 at a hearing 
on a code of fair competition for this in- 
dustry. 

The statement was made by D. A. Albert, 
of Chicago, chairman of the code com- 
mittee of the Cleaners and Dyers Union, 
who declared that the labor situation has 
not been the cause of the “racketeering.’ 
“It is due,” he said to “cut-throat com- 
petition and price piracy.” 

Low Wages Cited 

Mr. Albert asserted that some plants in 
this “cut-throat group” in Chicago are 
paying minimum wages of $5 and $6 a 
week, even in plants flying the Blue Eagle 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was a witness 
Sept. 25 and urged a maximum work week 
of 35 hours instead of the 45 hours pro- 
posed in the code. He also asked higher 
minnmum wages. 

Chain stores in the cleaning business 
were represented by Isidor Paul. of New 
York City, who explained that members 
of this group transact business mostly on a 
basis, as distinguished 


from the call-and-deliver system used by 
the other groups. 

To obtain business, said Mr. Paul, it is 
necessary for the chain stores to make 
some concessicn to the public, and this 
can be offered only through lower prices 
He said the wage rates for his group in 
New York are about 20 per cent lower 
than the union scale, but that neverthe- 
less the employes of chain stores earn 
more throughout the year than employes 
of wholesale cleaning and dyeing plants 
because the former work more regularly 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack. representing 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion of 10,000 members, advocated cer- 
tain changes in the code to insure mini- 
mum standards of work on dry cleaning 
jobs, fixing definite responsibility for the 
work and providing a guarantee against 
loss or preventable damage to goods. 

Arbitration Boards Asked 

In this connection, Mrs. Mack sug- 
gested the advisability of providing for 
the setting up of voluntary boards of arbi- 
tration to pass upon disputed claims for 
damages to goods 

The life of a female inside worker in the 
cleaning and dyeing industry was fixed by: 
Mr. Albert at 10 to 12 vears. He pointed 
out that many health hazards are pres- 
ent in this work. 
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(PT WENTY hearings on codes of fair competition for as many industries 
were held during the week, and 23 additional hearings are sched- 
No additional codes have been approved by 
modified President’s Reemployment 
“Agreements were announced by the National Recovery Administration. 
Hearings scheduled and agreements approved are listed as follows: 


Supply and Equipment Deal- 

ae ere . Oct. 

Packaging Machinery 

Paper Making Machine Build- 
GWM ss enae 

Pleating, Stitching and Bonnaz 
Embroidery 

Plumbago Crucible Industry 

Plumbing and Heating Products, 
Wholesale . 

Printing Equipment and Print- 
ers’ Rollers eT Tee 

Retail Farm Equipment Trade.. 

Set-Up Paper Box Industry.... 

Silverware Manufacturing 

Smoking Pipe Manufacturing... 

Soap and Glycerine Manufac- 
turing eee 

Stationery, Tablet and School 
Pape: Mfg. 

Tag Manufacturing . 

Washing and Ironing Machine 
Manufacturing 

Waterproof Paper 


Modified Agreements 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and 
Hog-Cholera Virus Manu- 
facturers 
Canvas 
Metropolitan N 
Wrecking - 
Package Cereal Food 
Poultry Equipment 
Saddlery 
Sheet Steel Farm 
Surgical Instrument oa 
Vegetable Parchment Paper... 
Weaving Specialties 
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Tired Business Men” 


Says RAY MARS SIMPSON 


Research Psychologist, Division of the Criminologist, 
Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois. 


“Repeated tests at the University of Chicago,” continues 
Ray Mars Simpson, “prove conclusively, that detective 
stories soothe rather than excite. That they reduce blood 
pressure; ease nerves from the strain of business. 
and mind relax and are keen and bright for the next day’s 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that tired 
business men should read them regularly.” 


The type of stories this psychologist recommends 
appear each week in the pages of DETECTIVE 
Written by the most famous 
mystery and detective writers of the day, they will 
soothe and refresh you. ’ 


NEWSDEALER HAS THE LATEST 
COPY 
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‘ Advances Reviewed in Campaign 


To Speed Up National Recovery 





Mr. Westervelt Says Victory Is in Sight, But 


Warns of Dangers of ‘Borers From 


Within’ Who Handicap Efforts 


By WILLIAM I. WESTERVELT 
Director of Marketing and Processing, Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


We are not forgetting the consumer 
in all this. It is true that increased prices 
to farmers means increased prices of food 
to consumers, but such are the laws of 
economics that it is possible to double 
or treble the income of the farmer with 
an increase of only 10 or 15 per cent in 
the retail price. Through our Consumers 
Counsel, we are watching closely to see 
that 
by grasping profiteers. 

To adjust the prices of a great variety 
of farm products is an intricate matter, 
and we must keep always before us cer- 
tain meaningful columns of statistics 
And yet our work is exciting, too. We 
are continually racing with time. A few 


There is going on today, just as in 1917 
and 1928, a gigantic struggle. The Ameri- 
can people, when put to the test, have 
once more shown their mettle They have 
rallied to the defense of their firesides not 
against an alien enemy, but against con- 
tusion and chaos and the unseen forces 
of the dark, against a business depression 
which had seemed to be crushing out all 
life and hope. Now, pressing forward as 
with one single purpose, they have already 
gained much ground, and victory seems 1n 
sight 

But us not assume too easily that 
all is well. Just as in 1917, there are those 
in our midst who would take advantage of 
cur Government, and our people. While 
others around them are sacrificing with 
gladness of heart and nobility of purpose, 
these insidious enemies are seeking only 
advantage for themselves To them the 
Recovery campaign means only aa oppor- 
tunity to recover vast profits, to line their 
own pockets in the old game of grab. Men 
of this stripe do not come out openly 
against the President or his program— 
thev know better than to tempt the wrath 
of an aroused people—but they use other, 
more subtle. means. They covertly snipe 
at the measures on which the success of 
our drive for prosperity depends. They 
stir up discontent wherever they can 

I wish I could be certain that 
selfish interests are incapable ,of harm. 
But when I read reports that a million 
men are being urged to march on Wash- 
ington to force our Governmnent, willy- 
nilly, into a certain course of action, 
have vague misgivings about our future, 
and I wonder if the leaders of such move- 
ments, whose motives cannot be ques- 
tioned, are not unwittingly serving the in- 
terests of our new profiteers. 


Result of Efforts 
Depends on Public 

I cannot really imagine this million 
men marching on Washington, even with 
the traitorous boring from within which 
I know is going on, Our battle is not in 
Washington. It is being waged on a mil- 
lion fronts, in all the forty-eight States. 
The outcome, in the end, will depend, not 
on what President Roosevelt or any of 
his trusted lieutenants does in Wash- 
ington. It will depend on what 120,000,- 
000 people do, out over the broad expanse 

* of our land. 

I wish that I might paint for you 
picture of this battle on a million fronts. 
The progress in all the difierent cam- 
paigns is measured, not in trenches taken 
and prisoners captured, but in men put 
back to work, in higher prices and in-| 
creased purchasing power. The reports 
of progress, expressed in dry statistics 
and sober economic facts, may seem more 
difficult to grasp than was the thrilling 
news from France in 1918. And yet, what 
is going on today is no less dramatic. 

When this drive began a few months} 
ago, we were faced with what seemed, to) 
many, a baffling paradox. We had a 
wealth of natural resources, we had the 
finest factories and transportation faciii- 
ties in the world, we had managers of in- 
telligence and workers of skill to trans- 
form the raw materials into finished goods 
of every kind. 

Yet, in the midst of all this plenty, 
millions of men walked the streets look- 
ing for work, and wives and children were 
hungry at home. What was lacking? 
Somehow the machinery of distribution 
and exchange had broken down. We had | 
trusted for a long time in the old doc- 
trine of laissez faire—let things alone— 
believing that they would always right 
themselves 


Old Methods Found 
To Be Inadequate 


Finally, one morning, we awoke to real- 
ize that this old method of depending 
on blind economic forces to regulate them- 
selves would no longer work in a world 
that was dominated more and more by 
the machine. We had to plan our eco-| 
nomic life, or ruin would engulf us all. | 

The first job was to deal with the emer- 
gency. The second was to reorganize our 
affairs so that what had happened might 
not happen again We had to devise 
measures which would bring complete eco- 
nomic recovery as speedily as possible, 
and at the same time would point toward | 
that happier day when social justice and 
the common welfare would be considered 
by our captains of industry and finance 
seven days in the week. instead of being 
piously contemplated on Sunday only. 

Swift action was needed in a half dozen, 
different directions. One of the first 
steps taken—and I am sure you will agree 
it was one of the most inspiring—was to 
put 300,000 of our young men at work 
in the forests of the United States. 

Another task was the rehabilitation of 
agriculture—a tremendous job, for the 
accumulated maladjustments of a dozen | 
years had somehow to be righted, and 
without delay Under an act of Con- 
gress, there has been created the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, of 
which I happen to be a part 

To restore the farmers’ purchasing 
power is not simple, and it is not easy. 
One of the reasons why they have been 
reduced to such desperate circumstances 
is the surpluses of farm products which 
have accumulated—huge supplies of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, meat and other products 
which the world will not or can not ab- 
sorb at a price that will give the farmers 
a decent living. And so we have under- 
taken to bring production of these com- 
modities under control. 

We are doing it, not by compulsion, but 
by voluntary action of the farmers them- 
selves. We are rewarding those farmers 
who cooperate in these control measures, 
with benefit payments which make up 
fo. the returns they might otherwise re- 
ceive from the land removed from pro- 
auction. To make these payments takes 
money, and this is derived from “process- 
ing taxes” levied upon several of the basic 
farm commodities as they pass through 
the processors’ hands 


let 


right now we are just concluding our 
wheat campaign and soon we shall be 
in the midst of a corn campaign. Checks 


for amounts totaling more than §$100,- 


farmers. 
total. 


|The gross income of farmers this year 
is estimated at $6,360,000,000, as compared 
with $5,143,000,000 in 1932 But an 
enormous work remains to be done to 
bring farm prices to a parity with those 
these Of the articles farmers buy. 
Government Credit 


| Extended to Farmer 


Help for the farmers has been forth- 
coming also from another source. This 
is the Farm Credit Administration—a new 
crganization unifying all the various 
credit services the Government has been 
rendering to farmers—which was in- 
structed by Congress to act at once for 
farm mortgage relief. 

The Farm Credit Administration, 
through the 12 Federal land banks and 
through the Land Bank Commissioner in 
Washington, is refinancing thousands of 
{farm mortgages, most of them at lower 
rates of interest than the farmers were 
paying before. and on easy long-time 


|meet. In some cases, where the existing 
|loan or loans amounted to more than 75 
per cent of the appraised value of the 
farm, the principal is actually being scaled 
down. Furthermore, the rate of interest 
on the $1,000,000,000 of mortgages already 
held by the Federal land banks has been 
reduced Money flowing out in the re- 
financing operations is not only relieving 
farmers, but is helping to thaw out frozen 
assets of closed banks. As a result, many 
closed banks are reopening and paying 
off their depositors. 

A large volume of production credit for 
individual farmers is being extended 
through a new system of local credit as- 
sociations over the entire country. Credit 
is 


a 


tions. 
ful in areas where 
functioning. 

A fourth step in this program was au- 
thorized by Congress in the National Re- 
covery Act. In recent weeks you have 
all become familiar with NRA and the 
Blue Eagle. 

Still another campaign of vast impor- 
tance in ghis Battle for Recovery is be- 
ing waged by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The effect of this will be felt 
increasingly as the weeks and months 
go by. 

R. F.C. Gives Its Aid 
To Code Signers 

A sixth major battle front is to be found 
in the work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which continues to bring its 
fast financial resources to the aid of banks, 
insurance companies, railroads and other 
semipublic institutions. The Corporation 
still has available for these and 
purposes nearly a billion dollars, besides 
another billion which it is prepared to 
advance in buying the preferred stock 
of banks. As businesses, large and small 
pay out increased sums to labor under the 
NRA codes, they have increased needs for 
credit, and the R. F. C. has pledged its 
help in this phase of the recovery drive. 
In case the R. F. C. funds do not become 
available rapidly enough through banks, 
special mortgage companies may be 
formed by business men to take advantage 
of this help 

Last, but by no means least in impor- 
tahce, is the Federal Relief Administra- 
tion, which, supplementing the funds of 
the States and local units of government, 
is getting direct help to the unemployed. 
For this purpose Congress made available 
$500,000,000. 

Back of all these seven major 
paigns—which are being fought on a mil- 
lion fronts scattered over the United 
States—and helping to make them effec- 
tive, is the Government's policy of mone- 
tary management. President Roosevelt 
has expressed the view that the price level 
should be restored to a point such that 
debts may be repaid in dollars of the same 
value as those which were borrowed, and 
that if possible the price level should from 
then on be kept stable 

In this drive for restoration of the price 
level, every one of the seven major cam- 
paigns is playing a part. Slowly 
surely the effect is -eing felt in increased 
purchasing power, and this in turn is be- 
ing reflected in higher prices and more 
jobs—quickened business activity all along 
the line. This, may I say, is recovery of 
the dependable kind—the kind which puts 
money in the pockets of the common peo- 
ple rather than in those of the million- 
aires, which restores our business life on 
a sound and lasting hasis. 

The foregoing is an abstract of an ad- 
diess delivered Sept. 26, at the conven- 
tion of American War Mothers at In- 
aianapolis, Ind. 


Czech Market Expands 
For Kitchen Equipment 


The introduction into Czechoslovakia of 
American-style cafeterias with soda-foun- 
tains has had an important part in creat- 
ing a demand for labor-saving kitchen 
machinery and food-dispensing equipment. 

Commercial Attache Don C. Blixx, at 
Prague, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce, says that potentially Czecho- 
slovakia is an exceptionally good field for 
the sale of such articles in view of the 
fact that half of its 15 million inhabitants 
live in communities, and that there are 


Attempt to Improve 
Flow of Goods to Market 


We are also sponsoring marketing 
agreements between the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Administration and the proces- 
sors or distributors of some farm prod- 
ucts, the object being to regulate the flow 
of supply to market and to eliminate cer- 
tain destructive trade practices inimical te 
the farmers’ interests Many of these 
agreements apply to the marketing of 500 hospital kitchens and about 4,000 large 
fluid milk in cities, while others apply|restaurant and coffeehouse kitchens in 
to fruits, vegetables and other products. operation in the country 


these increases are not pyramided | 


weeks ago we had our cotton campaign, | 


000,000 are being mailed out to te cotton | 
Others will follow to swell the| 


Thus far we have made only a start. 


terms which the farmers can manage to| 


also being extended to farmers’ coop- | 
erative marketing and buying associa- | 
These facilities are especially help- | 
no banks at all are! 
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Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, 


Cuba Preserves Order.—While the United 
States continued to follow a policy of watchful 
waiting, Cuba’s student government entered its 
fourth week in power with a renewed effort to 
bring order out of chaos. Although still without 
support from any of the opposition groups, Pres- 

ident Grau San Martin was able to suppress in- 
surrectionary movements in the interior without 
bloodshed and to hold mob viclence in check in 
Havana. 

Latitude was allowed to United States naval 
officers in Cuban waters in their task of protect- 
ing the lives of American citizens and foreign 
nationals in case of danger. For the present, 
Secretary Hull announced, naval officers may 
land men at their discretion, but only for the 
protection of life. 


* 

League Assembly Convenes.—The strained 
relations between France and Germany and the 
problem of disarmament were brought before 
the delegates of 54 nations this week at the 
opening of the fourteenth annual Assembly of 
the League of Nations in Geneva. The German 
delegation, including Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
Nazi Minister of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment occupied a prominent position in the 
front row as the President of the Assembly 
called for a healthier mentality among the 
peoples of the world. Reviewing developments 
of the year, Premier Mowinckel of Norway saw 
little progress toward a better understanding, 
but, on the contrary, “the thought of war and 
the possibility of war are ever present, hanging 
over the nations as a constant menace.” 

The dangers in the present situation were 
again stressed when Chancellor Dollfuss affirmed 
Austria’s determination to follow the path that 
offers her independence and economic develop- 
ment. Despite the waning prestige of inter- 
national conferences, every member of the 
League, except Japan and Honduras, is attend- 
ing this year’s Assembly. The delegates include 
seven Prime Ministers and 25 Foreign Ministers. 
| Argentina, signer of the League Covenant 14 
years ago but whose Senate never approved its 
membership, finally completed ratification last 
| week and prepared to join the League. 


* * 

Rearmament or Disarmament.—The disarm- 
ament talks which began in Paris 10 days ago 
between France, Britain and the United States 
have now been broadened at Geneva to include 
Italy, Germany, Poland and other powers vitally 
interested in laying the basis for an accord when 
| the Disarmament Conference meets on Oct. 16. 
| The three big European powers, excluding Ger- 
many, have not yet created a united front and 
many differences remain to be ironed out before 

a plan can be presented to the Reich. 
The chief difficulty is what concessions can be 
offered to induce the Nazi government to sign 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Order in Cuba---League of Nations Reconvenes---Armament Discussions--- 
No Delay on Cruiser Building Program 


Sept. 
a disarmament treaty. Italy is reported to favor 
granting Germany 
weapons denied her under the Versailles Treaty. 
Heavy artillery, t 
are all included in the list of prohibited weapons 
under the peace treaties. 

Publicly at least, Germany has not yet asked 
for these forbidden arms, but has been content 
to demand their abolition by the armed powers. 
As general abolition is opposed by all of the 
armed powers, the only other way to accord Ger- 
many equal rights under the treaty would be 
to allow her small “samples,” subjeet to inter- 
national supervision. 
degree of rearmament is obnoxious. 

On Sept. 28 the French and German delega- 
tions had thefr first direct contact at a private 
meeting between Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour 
and Constantin von Neurath. At the end of this 
meeting the German delegate returned to Berlin, 
carrying with him a reported French proposal 
which denies Germany the right to acquire for- 


Cruiser Program Goes Forward.—The 
American naval building program, which is de- 


levels established at the Washington and London 
became an 
ment talks between Ambassador Norman Davis 
and British representatives. 

Since the ill-fated Geneva Naval Conference 
of 1927, Great Britain has favored a low tonnage 
limit on 6-inch gun cruisers, which are especially 
sritish 
States, on the other hand, has favored large 
cruisers of 10,000 tons for both 6-inch and 8-inch 
Failure to reach an accord on this 
issue wrecked the 1927 conference. As a result 


Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald in 1929 
the problem was settled to the satisfaction of 
both powers at the London Conference. There it 
was agreed each power could build the type it 
preferred within total tonnage limits. Up until 
this year the United States has. confined its 
cruiser building to the 8-inch gun ships, and the 
full quota is now under construction. 

The new program, however, provides for four 
6-inch gun vessels of 10,000 tons each—the first 
of this type to be laid down by any power. Fear- 
ing that this new 
the British government suggested that the four 
ships might be deferred during the life of the 
Disarmament Conference. 
question the legal right of the United States to 
go ahead with its program, but asked whether 
the building of the four cruisers might be held 
up pending further discussion at Geneva. The 
American Government has replied that it did 
not see its way clear to alter its delayed naval 
construction program or to suspend the laying 
down of any projected ships. : 
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National Association of Broadcasters 
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Onthank, Maj. A. Heath. Chief, Control 
Div.. NRA, labor first to benefit under 
NRA program 
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Harriman, Henry I.. member 
Advisory Bd.. NRA, biog 
graph 2 314: 

Hurley. Edward N.,. member, Industrial 
Advisory Bd., NRA, biog. note. photo- 
graph . 314: 

Kirstein. Louis E.. member, Industrial 
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Retail prices increase, cost of living 
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Petroleum and Its Products 
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Post offices. administration of 1565 taken 
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Senate inquiry of ocean and air mail 
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Retail prices increase. cost of living raised 
buying power of farmers drops 


Prohibition 
Beer revenue, 
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Eighteenth amdmt., Justice Dept. studies 
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Eyes, protecting infants’ 
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Pay Rolls Doubled 
In Cotton Industry 


Employment Given 145 Thou- 
sand Additional Workers 


The total pay roll of the cotton textile 
industry has been doubled since last 
March, and employment has been pro- 
vided for 145,515 additional workers dur- 
ing the last six months. 

This is shown in a report made by 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, to Gen. Hugh S. John- 
|son, National Recovery Administrator, 
and made public Sept. 15 by the Ad- 
ministration. 

The report shows an average of 320,400 
employes for March, 356,000 for May and 
465,915 on Sept. 1. The monthly pay roll 
'for March was $12,800,000, for May, $15,- 
300,000 and is estimated at $26,000,000 for 
September 


Planning Permanent Basis 
‘For Subsistence Homesteads 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


pending upon the nature and conditions 
of each project. 

9—That the fullest cooperation be 
sought of other Federal and State agen- 
cies whose resources and services would 
constitute a contribution to the success of 
the Subsistence Homesteads program. 

10.—That reasonable local financial ald 
| would be desirable. 

11—That adequate local agricultural 
and other advice and guidance be assured 
for the “homesteaders.” 

Relief for Homesteaders 

12.—-That “homesteaders” be assured vf 
relief if necessary during the present 
economic crisis. Homestead sites will be 
picked in those counties where it is as- 
sured that urban relief, school and similar 
responsibilities will not be unfairly shifted 
to the homestead areas. 
| 13.—That the selection of families, and 
;the land and sites, be made with the 
greatest care. 

14.—That, to provide for persons seeking 
to acquire individual subsistence home- 
steads in connection with individual 
centers, the development of local organiza- 
tions analogous to holding and loan as- 
sociations be encouraged. 

15.—That the Subsistence Homesteads 
| Division carry on a limited amount of 
necessary research where such cannot be 
provided by other agencies. In this con- 
nection the Committee emphasizes the 
|importance of the Subsistence Homesteads 
program consistent with national plan- 
ning. 


Ocean and Air Mail 
Contracts Scrutinized 


Senate Inquiry, Basis for Legis- 
lation, Is Begun 


The annual effort in Congress for re- 
| form of Government subsidies for ocean 
|}mail and air mail is under way before 
|a Senate investigating committee headed 
| by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
as chairman. 


The purpose is to lay foundation for 


proposed legislation at the January ses-! 


sion of Congress. What form this legis- 
lation will take, as offered by Seantor 
| Black or ultimately by the action of Con- 
gress, Senator Black said, Sept. 30, he 
could not foretell. There are today, 
said, 42 ocean mail contracts and a con- 
siderable number of air mail contracts. 

The committee, through its investigators, 
examined Post Office Department records 
and sought data from corporations. The 
| hearings began Sept. 26 and perhaps will 
| continue several months, “according to de- 
velopments,” Senator Black said. 

Loan Extension Discussed 

Henry Herberman, New York City, 
| president, E. V. Neven, treasurer, and 
William D. McLaughlin, former treasurer 
of the Export Steamship Corporation, 
were witnesses the opening day. 

Mr. Neven told how the corporation, 
after borrowing funds from the Shipping 
Board to build four ships for the Medi- 
terranean-Atlantic trade, asked extension 
of the loan. He said he understood the 
extension had been considered by Presi- 
dent Hoover's Cabinet, and that Robert 
P. Lamont, the Secretary of Commerce, 
“saw no objection to it.” 

Senator Black reminded the _ witness 
that this was after Comptroller Parmalee, 
of the Shipping Board, had reported the 
export company had liabilities of  $3,- 
952.000 and assets of only $1,172,199. The 
report was put in evidence. 

Chairman Black asked if Mr. Herber- 
man had ordered payment of a $510 tailor 
bill for T. V. O'Connor, then Chairman 
of the Shipping Board. Mr. McLaughlin 
recalled a memorandum on the subject 
and that “one of the boys in the office 
was told the bill was to be paid”. Mr 
Herberman denied he had ever paid Mr 
O'Connor anything 

He testified. however, 
cattle to a Mr. Pattiana in California, 
father-in-law of R. D. Gatewood, naval 
commander assigned to the Shipping 
Beard, in charge of cons‘ruction and re- 
pair of ships, who, Chairman Black said, 
would be the first to approve repairs of 
ships which Mr. Herberman’s corporation 
bought. Mr. Herberman also said he had 
advanced approximately $15,000 to the 


that he shipped 
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Effort to Market _ 
Municipal Bonds 
Bought by R.F.C. 


Dealers’ Attention Called to 
Securities Available in At- 
tempt to Relieve Treasury 
Of Carrying Paper 


' Plans to relieve the Federal Treasury 
of the burden of carrying approximately 
$200.000,000 of municipal bonds are being 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

These securities are those which the 
Corporation has agreed to purchase in 
connection with the loaning of funds to 
municipalities for the construction of va- 
rious types of public works, such as water 
and sewer systems, toll bridges, docks, 
jtunnels, etc. These securities were ac- 
quired under the powers of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932. 

A letter and list of municipal securities 
which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has agreed to purchase is being 
mailed to all municipal bond dealers and 
insurance companies and efforts are being 
made to acquaint all potential purchasers 
with the type of securities which are to 
be available, the Corporation announced 
Sept. 25. 

Liquidation of Loans 
| “This action is significant,” said a state- 
ment issued by the Corporation, “in that 

it indicates belief on the part of the di- 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation that the loans which have 
been made are self-supporting and self- 
liquidating, as contemplated in the Act, 
and are in accordanze with the wishes of 
the President that Government funds 
should only be expended where economi- 
cally justified. 

“The liquidation of all or part of the 
200,000,000 odd dollars of securities which 
the R. F. C. has agreed to purchase would 
lessen the burden upon the United States 
Treasury to that extent. 

“Information already received from 
those familiar with municipal securities 
jindicates that a substantial portion may 
/be sold within a reasonable period.” 

Monthly Report of R. F. C. 

The Corporation's monthly report for 
August, submitted Sept. 23 to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, shows loans authorized 
during the month totaled $50,088,466. In- 
creases authorized on loans previously 
made aggregated $1,226,386 

Loans were authorized to banks and 
trust companies to the amount of $51,- 
314,852, including $17,381,800 to aid in the 
| reorganization or liquidation of banks that 
are closed or in process of liquidation 

The Corporation also authorized sub- 
scriptions for preferred stock in 24 banks 
and trust compan‘cs in the amount of 
$2.895,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury received 
from the Corporation $4,500,000 to make 
payment on stock of Federal home loan 
banks subscribed for by him. This made 
a total of $52,470,000 paid to the Secretary 
for this purpose. 

Payments totaling $3,200,000 were made 
to the Land Bank Commission, of which 
$200,000 was for the loans to joint-stock 
land banks and $3,000.000 for direct loans 
to farmers. 

During Augyst, $70,000,000 of “Series C” 
3'2 per cent notes, authorized by the die 
rectors last April, were sold to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, making $1,690,000,- 
000 of notes outstanding at the close of 
Aug. 31. 


| Pattiana ranch in California to prevent 
foreclosure of a mortgage. 
Say Subsidies Exceed Price 

On Sept. 28, Mr. Herberman testified, 
C. Bascom Slemp, of Virginia, shortly 
atter resigning as secretary to President 
Coolidge, received a $15,000 fee for his 
part in persuading the Shipping Board to 
fix a lower price on the ships it sold to 
the Export Steamship Corporation. Mr. 
Slemp, he said, had first asked $50,000. 
The sale was consummated in 1925. 

The corporation, he said, paid $1,071,431 
for the eighteen ships it bought, although 
originally those ships had cost the Fed- 
eral Government $42,000,000, plus $1,825,- 
718 for repairs, before turning them over 
to Mr. Herberman’s company. It also 
was testified that the subsidies paid the 
Export Line annually for carrying the 
mails amounted to more than it paid 
for all eighteen ships, and that the line 
received in the last six years and four 
months $6,740,399 

The line received more than $300,000 
for carrying four pounds of mail, ac- 
cording to evidence before the committee. 
In 1929 the company received, under con- 
tract, Government payment at the rate 
of $66.000 a pound on ocean mail. 


New Diesel Engine 
Makes Starting Easy 


A Diesel engine of improved and sim- 
plified design is reported to have been 
invented in Australia and will shortly be 
placed on that market, according to ad- 
vices to the Department of Commerce 
from its office in Sydney. 

It is claimed that the difficulty of start- 
ing. usually associated with Diesel en- 
gines, because of the exceedingly high 
compression, has been overcome. The 
device employed on the newly invented 
engine is to lower the compression by 
allowing a quantity of air to escape into 
a special container. 

Then, with the aid of about a small 
quantity of gasoline and the conventional 
spark from a detachable megneto, the 
-ngine is started by cranking. Sufficient 
speed is developed to enable the engine 
t@ reach normal revolutions, and it then 
functions as. an ordinary Diesel engine. 
The engine is water-cooled, develops 650 
revolutions a minute, and is of 15 horse- 
power. 


New Airworthiness Rules 
For Fast Planes Deferred 


The airworthiness requirements for 
planes flying 150 miles an hour or more 
will not become effective until July 1, 
1934, instead of Jan. 1, but in the mean- 
time manufacturers will be governed by 
special individual rulings 

This announcement Sept. 25 by Eugene 
L. Vidal, Director of Aeronautics of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Some members of the aircraft indus- 
try,” Mr. Vidal said, “desire more time to 
study the new airworthiness requirements, 
feeling that they were not sufficiently pre- 
pared to discuss them in detail at the 
recent conference of th manufacturers 
and the Aeronautics Branch. We recog- 
nize the reasonableness of this feeling, 
and therefore have postponed the effec- 
tive date of the revised airworthiness re- 
juirements from Jan. 1, 1934, to July 1, 


1934.” 
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‘THE unemployed teaching the un- 

employed—a new venture in adult 
education which has been organized 
in New York on a large scale during 
the past year—is now to be carried 
out on a nation-wide basis 

Highly trained professional men 
and skilled industrial and commer- 
cial workers whose abilities have 
been wasted in enforced idleness will 
be given a chance for useful work in 
teaching the thousands of jobless 
adults who would benefit from fur- 
ther educational training 

Under a ruling issued by Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins, relief administra- 
tors throughout the country are pre- 
paring to give work-relief wages to 
needy unemployed men and women 
who can qualify as teachers. 

Three Groups Listed | 

Mr. Hopkins explains that instruc- | 
tion will be provided to three groups 
of the unemployed: Those who are 
in need of educational facilities or 
adjustment to make them employ- 
able; unemployed adults who are 
physically handicapped and need, 
through educational rehabilitation 
Service, additional training in work 
opportunities; and unemployed adults 
who desire further general education 

Two ends are to be served by the 
proposed program. Unemployed who 
are qualified to teach will be furnished 
aid and other unemployed will be 
given instruction which may enable 
them to be prepared when additional 
jobs become available 

Mr. Hopkins has announced that 
the new program will not conflict with 
existing programs of adult education 
but will enable them to be expanded 
by means of the funds which the Fed- 
eral Government will supply. 

Dr. J. C. Wright. director of the; 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, has made public the results of 
an inquiry made by the Board to de- 
termine the extent of the emergency 
programs of adult education for the 
unemployed. The Board finds that a 
large proportion of the States have | 
cities which have initiated specific 
emergency programs in adult educa- 
tion. 

Up to the present most of these pro- 
grams have been supported principally 
out of public funds, which have either 
been especially appropriated for this 
work or have been provided from Fed- | 
eral, State and local vocational funds. 

The General Purposes 

According to the report of the Board 
the controlling motives underlying the 
work of the agencies which have un- 
dertaken adult education for the un- 
employed have been to provide educa- 
tion, vacational training, unemploy- 
ment relief, and to improve industrial 
efficiency 

The Board outlines the general pur- 
poses of the programs as follows 

To provide emergency employ- 
ment: By training unemployed work- 
ers for certain specific employment 
opportunities or jobs found to be lo- 
cally available; by employing as teach- 
ers, unemployed persons selected as/ 
being competent to undertake teach- 
ing responsibilities; by providing 
emergency employment and _ services 
to the unemployed through the place- 
ment departments of part time 
schools. 

To provide educational opportuni- 
ties: By specific trade, trade exten- 
sion, and handicraft training for the 
unemployed; by opening enrollment 
to the unemployed for vocational all- 
day, part-time and evening classes; 
by providing home economics training 
adapted to the needs of “aided fami- 
lies” of reduced incomes 

Reports to the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation show that the classes for the 
unemployed have been successful in| 
maintaining the interest of those who 
enroll. Instances have been reported 
of pupils coming to class early in or- 
der to get good seats and of other 
examples of interest in the courses. 

New York City has reported the 
largest enrollment in classes for the 
adult unemployed, with a total at- 
tendance of 40,000. 

New York Experiment 

The New York City preject started 
in December of 1932 with 218 teachers 
and nearly 10,000 students. Unem- 
ployed persons have been employed as 
teachers at $15 a week for 22 hours 
of work, 15 of teaching and 7 of prep- 
aration. 

Both day and evening classes are 
being offered in the New York system. 
The types of courses which are offered 
include homemaking, commercial, 
trade extension, technical, recrea- 
tional, general cultural, English for 
the non-English speaking, common- 
school subjects for the illiterates, and 
special vocational. 

While the system of ‘“made-work” 
for unemployed teachers dates to De- 
cember, 1932, in New York City the 
provision of vocational training for 
unemployed has a much longer his- 
tory. 

Some cities which are not desig- 
hated in the reports to the Federal 
Board for Vocation Education as cen- 
ters for education of the unemployed 
have recently commenced training of 
this sort. 

Many nongovernmental agencies 
have cooperated in giving training to 
unemployed, including chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, State free employment bureaus, 
local public evening and part-time 
schools, private trade schools, civic 
organizations and local welfare organ- 
izations. 

Situation in New Jersey 

The New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction offers a number of 
suggestions for training the unem- 
ployed, basing them on the experience 
in that State 

The Department points out that the 
problem of vocational training should 
be a long-time program rather than 
an emergency measure. This involves 
careful consideration of the type of 
training offered 

No training should be offered in 
fields for which there is now an ade- 
quate supply of workers and no train- 
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New Jobs Assumes Nation-wide Scope 
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The needs of city persons who are 
planning t6 move “back to the farm” 
are met by courses in agriculture. The 
subject matter of these courses in- 
cludes discussion of questions of farm 
management 

Cultural Subjects 

The New York courses in general 
cultural training include literature, art 
appreciation, English, dramatics, mu- 


sic appreciation and current literature. 


| 


} 


In New’ York as well as in other 
cities an important part of the adult 
educational work has been concerned 
with training foreign-born adults. 
Courses in English, citizenship and 
common branch subjects have been 
organized to meet the need of this 
part of the unemployed population. 

The unemployed who have been 
given positions as teachers in the New 
York program include not only those 
with teaching experience but also civil, 
mechanical, electrical and chemical 


|}engineers, architects, artists, design- 
|ers, business executives, nurses, die- 


| titians, accountants, graduates of lib- 





| 


eral arts colleges, and skilled indus- 
trial and commercial workers. Ap- 
pointments have been made from a 
list of persons who have been investi- 
gated by the Emergency Work Bureau 
and certified as in acute need of fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Reports to the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education show that teachers 
for the unemployed in other places 
than New York have been recruited 
not only from among the unemployed 
but also in many instances from regu- 
lar evening school and vocational 


| teaching staffs. 


Under the Federal relief policy as 


| outlined by Mr. Hopkins, only persons 


Three Types of the Kind of Instruction Which Is Being Furnished to the Unemployed Are Shown in the Above Scenes. The Large Picture Is That of 
a Class Receiving Instruction in Painting and Decorating. To the Left Is a Home Economics Class While the Scene at the Right Depicts a Class in 


ing should be attempted for the mi- 
gratory workers and others who will 
not benefit from it. 

Special effort in schools for the un- 
employed should be centered on train- 
ing programs which will prepare work- 
ers for anticipated shifts in employ- 
ment conditions. 

Workers in_ skilled occupations 
should be given training to maintain 
their abilities so that they will be 
ready for employment opportunities 
These workers may 


‘also be given additional training which 


will give them greater job versatility. 

The New York City schools for the 
unemployed, which have served as 
models for other similar projects, 
place major emphasis on the voca- 
tior@l and practical training which 
they make available. 

Technical Proficiency 

For example, the industrial courses 
have been planned to supplement the 
occupational experience of the stu- 
dents. In its report to the Federal 


{Board for Vocational 


Garment Cutting and Designing. 


Education the 
New York officials state that the pri- 
mary purpose of their industrial 
courses is to help industrial workers 
to become more proficient in their own 
occupations. 

Courses of this type which have 
been offered in New York City include 
presswork, linotype operating, elec 
trical work, carpentry, automobile me 
chanics, bricklaying, plumbing, paint- 
ing and decorating and steam fitting. 

A wide range of technical 


courses | 





has been offered in 
drawing, machine design, estimating, 
applied mathematics and science. 

Commercial classes have been or- 
ganized in New York to meet the needs 
of unemployed commercial workers 
and to give training in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping and other 
|} office practices. 

Art cour have been planned for 
persons with potential ability in the 
field of fine and applied art. The 
subjects offered in this field include 


architectural | 





costume design, poster design, plastic 
art, life drawing, window display, com- 
mercial art, and other kindred topics. 

Homemaking courses are also being 
offered to enable housewives to make 
more efficient use of the funds made 
available to the unemployed. Special 
courses are offered in the purcase and 
preparation of inexpensive foods, 
menus for children, the remodeling of 
clothing, the making. of children’s 
clothing, home nursing, and household 
management. 


THE DECLINING WORK-WEEK AND ITS EFFECTS 


20 Hours of Added| 
Leisure Given to 
Workmen 


PPROXIMATELY twenty  houw:'s| 
“* added to the weekly leisure of in- 
dustrial workers in a period of 33 
years! From a six-day week of ten 
hours daily to the equivalent of a five- 
day week of eight hours daily labor! 

A gradual decline in the average 
hours per week for workers in the 
manufacturing industries in the course 
of the present century is shown in 
statistics of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, and 
checked by its specialists in the Di- 
vision of Manufactures. 

The average work week of 59.6 hours 
in 1899 had been shortened by 1929! 
to 50.6 hours; under the President’s 
Agreement for Reempioyment—some- 
times known as the Blanket Code—the 
maximum weekly period is now re- 
stricted to 40 hours. 

Progress in shortening the work 
period in industry is somewhat dif- 
ferently told by data prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics presenting 
the relative annual changes in full- 
time hours per week in industry pre- 
scribed by agreements between indus- 
try and union labor on a percentage 
basis. With 100 representing the 
hours of labor per week in unionized 
plants in 1913, the relative decline has 
been from 102.6 in 1907 to 87.7 in 1932. 

Story Told by Years 
it be assumed as a basis that 
union shops worked a mean of 55 
hours in a full-time week in 1913— 
somewhat less than the average of all 
workers in industry in the year 1914—-| 
the relative hours of labor for thg 
regulated work week would be 97 
hours in, 1907 and 48.2 hours in 19% 

The Census Bureau took its figst 
census Of manafactures in 1899, and 
subsequent censuses were taken at 
five-year periods until 1919, fom 
which year the censuses of manufac- 
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HOW WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK OF UNION LABOR HAVE DECLINED 
AND RATES OF WAGES HAVE INCREASED 
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tures were taken every two years 
The data on numbers of workers and 
hours employed in industry were con- 
densed into table form, except for the 
census years of 1925 and 1927; from 
these figures the means of hours 
worked per week for the respective 
census years were computed. 

The results for the reported years, 
showing the average hours per week, 
are: 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


9 
8 
1 
8 
3 
4 
6 


A six-day week of ten hours daily 
is approximated by the average hours 
worked per weck in 1899. There wa: 


from a work 
a little over 
weekly in 1914 


a pronounced decline 
week of approximately 
nine hours for six days 
to something over hours daily 
for a six-day week in 1919. For the 
next ten years the work week period 
was nearly stabilized at around eight 
hours daily for a six-day 
Labor’s Gain in Wartime 

In unionized industry the largest 
gains were in the years between 
1917—when industry was on a war 
and 1921 The relative per- 
centages of the 1913 work period were 
98.4 in 1917 to 93.8 in 1921. The work 
period was practically standardized 
for the next five years, when a small 
cumulative annual decline set in. The 
percentage on 1913 basis was 
in 1926, with a decline to 87.7 by 1932 

Union ‘ in 1 

yn the average, decreased as 
pared with rates in 1931, according to, 


elignt 


week. 


basis 


he 


wage yer hour 


rate I 


com- 


the annual survey recently completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
covering 595,367 organized workers. 
The average nourly rate in 1932 for 
all trades covered by the survey was 
$1.111 as compared with $1.254 in 193! 

While the average rate of pay per 
hour has been increasing for many 
years, the regular full-time hours of 
labor per have been almost as 
consistently decreasing. This declin« 
was continued in 1932. 


weex 


In the earlier years the decrease in 
hours was brought about mainly by 
reductions in trades working more 
than eight hours a day and six days 
a week. Later the reduction was due 
to increased prevalence of the 
short day on Saturday, making a 5!»- 
day week Rec reductions are 

primarily to the increasing num- 
ber of trades working a five-day week. 
In 1932 the 


the 


ent 


aque 


normal decrease was 


Changes of Last 33 
Years Have Been 
| Rapid 


slightly interfered with by the adop- 
tlon of short-time work for the pur- 
pose of spreading employment among 
}union members. In some cases mem- 
bers in individual local unions have 
been limited by agreement to less than 
five days’ work per week. 
How Wages Increased 

The average worker in the manu- 
facturing industries was making less 
than $250 a year in 1849, when 957,059 
employes received compensation from 
an annual total pay roll of $236,755,- 
464, according to a computation from 
data prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census. By the year 1899 the annual 
average earnings were about $425 per 
worker. 

There was a gradual increase in the 
next 15 year the workers making 
each an average of $482 in 1904, $520 
in 1909 and $598 in 1914. The World 
War arrived, when the average wage 
reached $1,163 in 1919—just double 
that of the year 1914—and by 1921 

#the yearly pay averaged $1,163. 

Despite a falling off in the number 
of workers and in the total pay roll 
in 1921, when a slump came in for- 
eign commerce, the average annual 
wage was even higher at $1,249 than 
in 1921. In 1929, the last year for 
which data has been compiled, the 
average wage was $1,315. 

The change jn labor conditions af- 
fecting wages and hours are marked 
by records of various industries cov- 
ering many years. These show the 
gradual progress extending the 
leisure of the and in better 
compensation. 

In some industries work hours for 
men were extremely long. Bakers in 
New York worked 120 hours weekly 
in 1884 and 105 hours weekly in Lou- 
isiana in In the textile trades, 
eighty-four hours weekly was the 


in 
worker 


1886 


certified by the State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration or its authorized 
j}agents as in need of relief may be 
| employed as teachers. The State De- 
partments of Education are expected 
{to assist in the preparation of state- 
| wide plans of organization. 

The amount of salary to be paid to 
| such teachers, says Mr. Hopkins, is to 
| be determined by the State Emergency 
| Relief Administration or its author- 
|ized agents according to the rules laid 
| down by the Federal organization. 

Training the Handicapped 

It is planned that classes may be 
held at any hours of the day or eve- 
ning and that facilities provided by 
schools, churches, clubs, or other agen- 
cies are to be used if they are ap- 
proved by the public school authori- 
ties. Administration of these classes 
is to be directly under the public 
school authorities, 

Mr. Hopkins points out that the pro- 
gram of the Federal Emergency Relief 
will also make possible an emergency 
expansion of the system of educational 
rehabilitation for the physically 
handicapped. 

“When a man loses an arm, leg, 
vision, or hearing,” says Mr. Hopkins, 
“he or she suffers not only the physi- 
cal handicap, but the loss of earning 
capacity, a double handicap accentu- 
ated by the present emergency, 

“The use of relief funds, through 
work-relief wages to instructors taken 
from the relief lists, in expanding the 
| program for educational rehabilitation 
| is highly constructive, for experience 
indicates that the individual can be 
|rehabilitated permanently at an av- 
jerage cost of less than his relief 
maintenance for a year.” 
| A phase of the adult education for 
{unemployed which has been in evi- 
dence during the depression is the 
large increase in post-graduate courses 
offered by high schools. The Office 
of Education states that not only have 
high school enrollments reached un- 
precendented totals during the last 

few years but the numbers enrolled in 
post-graduate courses have also 
reached a new high level. 

Officials of the Office of Education 
point out that it is too early to deter- 
mine what effect the new ruling of 
the Federal Emergency Relief will 
have on the program of the high 
schools as related to teaching the un- 
‘employed. It is probable, however, 
that it will make possible a further 
enlargement of the programs to in- 
clude persons of more mature age 
than most of those now enrolled in 
post-graduate courses. 

The enlargement of adult education 
through the provision of training for 
unemployed and the increase in the 
amount of leisure which has been 
brought about by the new industrial 
codes are pointed out as factors which 
may permanently affect the amount of 
schooling which will be provided for 
adults. 





work period in Rhode Island for many 
years in the middle of the last century. 
Locomotive engineers worked as many 
as eighty-four hours weekly in New 
Jersey as late as 1888. For women 
workers seventy hours was not un- 
usual in many industries in many 
States in the last century. 

Sixty hours was a work week in a 
great many industries over a wide 
area up to and even later than the 
beginning of the present century. 
This has been gradually reduced. 

The early part of 1920, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
from whose publications these figures 
have been gathered, was a period of 
great industrial activity and in this 
period employment and hourly earn- 
ings reached their highest point. A 
sharp downward trend of employment 
occurred in the latter part of that 
year. There was a great reduction 
in employment in 1921, accompanied 
by a reduction in wage rates. As busi- 
ness conditions improved in 1923 there 
was a gain in wage rates which was 
augmented each succeeding year un- 
til 1931, when the same backward 
movement set in to a much greater 
extent. 

Average hours of labor have been 
affected in times of business activity 
by labor turnover, when workers find 
it easy to change employment. In 
times of unemployment the situation 
is affected by part-time employment 

,of many workers. 
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Mill 


inns cali to Railroads 


For Gigantie Improvement Program 


Federal Government 


Prepared to Advance 


$25.000.000 or More to Finance 
Purchases and Betterments 


Millions of dollars, without any particu- 
lar limit specified, await the railroads for 
the asking at the Emergency Public Works 
financing steel rails 
maintenance of way, 


Administration fo 
and rolling stock 
modernized purchases, grade crossing elim- 
inations, and other capital improvements 

It is a new channel of Federal fnancing 
as part of the national recovery program, 
with a view of rehabilitating the physical 
condition of the railroads, many which, 
according to rail experts in the Govern- 
ment, are under-maintained It means 
new trackage and new rolling equipment 
But the money, when so advanced, must 
al! be paid back eventually into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

President Roosevelt, on Sept. 28, revealed 
that there is in progress a comprehensive 
study of a plan to finance from the public 
works funds the purchase by the railroads 
of rolling stock and motive equipment, as 
well as in heavy purchases of steel rails 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation. has been studying for 
months the whole field of railroad trans- 
portation. its condition, and its needs. He 
has undertaken to make his office avail- 
eble as a Clearing house for pooling of or- 
ders to enable the railroads to obtain the 
benefit of reasonable price reduction based 
on large volume of business 

The Illin Central Railroad. through | 
its president. L. A. Downs, announced 
€ept. 26 it has advised Coordinator East- 
man at Washington, it is willing to pu- 
charse 20,000 tons of steel rails in connec- 
tion with the President's program 


Proposed im provements 


As Aid to Employment 


than tne mere 


There is more in view 
contemplated expenditures for improve- 
ments of the rai] lines; for it means 
among other things. keeping the big steel 
mills busy producing rails and other fac- 
tory business that spells employment in a 
large way. The steel people say they want 
the business, but the Government wants a 
lower price on rails that are to go to the 
roads ‘ 

The railroads—some of them, at any 
rate—want the aid of the Government in 
getting needed new equipment or tor other | 
capital purposes, but just to What extent! 
has not been disclosed, except a generally 
rucgested figure of about $25,000,000. And 
ithe Public Works Administration, about 
to embark on non-Federal projects rather 
than Federal projects, is ready to sypply 
the money to any reasonable extent 

Ti only needs leading the railroads up to 
the point of seeking the loans for the capi- 
tal improvements and leading the steel- 
production factories to the point of cut- 
tine prices on steel rails from the firm 
high of about $40 a ton downward to about 
$37 or $38 a ton, according to iniormation 
from Government sources, Sept. 2% 

Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Adminis- 
trator as well as Secretary of the Interior, 

. is willing and, anxious to loan the money 
from the public works fund. Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation. conferring constantly during the 
past week with Administrator Ickes and | 
with industrial executives, wants the loans 
to go out to rush work along these lines. 

Both Mr. Ickes and Mr. Eastman feel 
the steel people should make concessions 
in prices, so as to cooperate with the rail- 
Yoads and in furtherance of the President's 
reemployment program 

This is the situation as the week closed, 
with expectancy that there will be definite 
action during the week beginning Oct. 2 
When the railroads, heaviest type of in- 

dustrial investment, began emerging from 

the depression they had the help of loans, 
sponsored with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and ad- 
vanced, on that approval, by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Large 
sums went to the railroads through that 
channel. All this money, like that now 
contemplated, is self-liquidating; that is. 

reimbursable to the Federal Government , 
under fixed stipulations. These ‘oans have | 

helped some of the lines to carry on in 
the trying davs of the depression 

Now there is a new policy. It is a sup- 
piemental aid plan, advocated by the Pres- 
ident, urged by Administrator Ickes, and 
by Coordinator Eastman, to help the roads 
further in improving the great network of ; 
transportation activities. It is to advance 
anywhere from $25,000,000 up to the rail- 
roads out of the $3,300,000.000 public works 
fund for national industrial recovery 


No Limit to Borrowing 
For Reasonable Needs 


There is no limit, within reason, to the 
amount which can be borrowed ui of the 
public works fund, according to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. About half of 
the $3,300.000.000 already has been obli- 
gated by the Administration, mostly for 
Federal projects, and the remaining half 
now available is planned by the Aaminis- 
tration to be used for non-Federal proj- 
ects, all reimbursable to the Government 

Without any definite informatior so far 
cisclosed about the railroads, except that 
they or some of them can use the money. 
the immediate problem is getting the stee 
factories to agree upon some concession 
in prices which have been kept at a high 
figure notwithstanding the depression 
They are to furnish the rails wiih which 
the roads are to improve their mainte- 
nance of way 

Incidentally. there are always needs of 
new rails to replace old rails after certain 
periods of time of use; the present plan 
is to expedite renewals as far as possible. 
Whether this will include even stronger 
rails than in the past is conjecturej 

The authority for this diversion of pub- 
lic works money to the railroads dates 
back to June 16. when Congress enacted 
the National Industrial Act and President 
Roosevelt approved it. That act was de- 
signed “to foster fair competition and pro- 
vide for construction of certain useful 
works.” as its title says 

With a view of increasing employment 
quickly, while reasonably securing any 
loans made by the United States, it au- 
thorized the Public Works Administration 
“to aid in the financing of such railroad 
maintenance and equipment as may be ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as desirable for the improvement 
of transportation facilities.” It «also in- 
ciudes elimination of grade crossings in 
the use of the specific $400,000,000 appro- 
priation for emergency highway construc- 
tion 

A month afte: 
by the President, Coordinator Eastman 
asked Public Works Adminisrtator Ickes 
to use the public works funds in the elim- 
ination of railroad grad That 
was on July 17 

“Use of public works funds for the elim- 


the law was approved 


crossings 


ination of crossings,” he told Mr. Ickes, 
“would be a great boon to the railroads, so 
far as capital expenditures are concerned, 
and would have a very healthy effect in 
increasing traffic and employment while 
the construction is going on.” 

Again, on July 29, he advised Mr. Ickes 
that study of 36 highway crossings, se- 
lected at random for desirable elimination, 
indicated that the ratio of labor expendi- 
tures to total expenditures invovied in each 
was 32.6 per cent; that is, about one-third 
of the money spent on each would go to 
the benefit of labor 

“Our engineers believe the ratio for labor 
would run about 35 per cent generally,” 
he said 

This study was based wn recent con- 
struction. .He contrasted this with what 
he said was 20 per cent ratio for labor in 
highway construction 

“Grade crossing elimination has been a 
most painful thorn in the flesh of the 
railroads.” according to Mr. Eastman. 
“The conditions which impel such elimina- 
tion with continually increasing furce have 
been created not by the railroads. but by 
their competitors, the motor vehicles. 
From a railroad standpoint, moreover, the 
heavy capital expenditures involved in 
such elimination fall far short of paying 
their way.” 


Need for Replacements 


Of Dangerous Wooden Coaches 


That is one phase of railroad improve- 
ment that may be aided from the public 
works fund. It is particularly pertinent, it 
is pointed out at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its relation to the latest 
official figures on highway grade crossing 
accidents for the last calendar year, which 
show a total of 1.525 killed and 3,089 in- 
jured during 1932, along with large prop- 
erty damage. 

President Roosevelt held a conference 
with steel executives at the White House, 
Sept. 26. There were present: Myron Tay- 
lor, chairman. board of directors, United 
States Steel Corporation; Eugens Grace, 
president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; L. C 
Block, chairman of the board, Inland Steel 
Co.; J. B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, and Donald Richberg, 
general counsel, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration 

It has been stated from railway sources 
that the railroads are in the market for 
half a million tons of steel rails  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been recently quoted 
as expressing the view that rail prices have 
not come down in proportion to other 
prices during the depression. 

The present price is $40 a ton. Mr. 
Eastman has said it should be lowered to 
about $37 or $38 

At the close of the White House con- 
ference it was stated at the White House 
that the steel executives assured the Pres- 
ident they would make tenders for fur- 
nishing 600,000 to 700.000 tons of steel rails 
and that the railroads contemplated pur- 
chases of approximately $25,000,000 worth 
of rails. At $38 a ton, the maximum of 
700,000 tons would amount to $26,600,000. 
It also was added that the steel men would 
consider reduction in the quoted price of! 
rails 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Grace agreed in 
saying that “we are out for orders, and 
are prepared to bid on any business of- 
fered.” They insisted the steel companies 
are competitive. notwithstanding close 
alignment of prices. They did not reveal 
publicly what the steel mills will do in 
the matter of reduction of prices te accord 
with the views of the Government officials. 

The recent Erie Railroad accident near 
Elmira, N. Y.—when a milk train ran into 
a New York-bound passenger flye: and a 
wooden coach crowded with passengers was 
crushed between steel coaches—called at- 
tenton to continued use of wooden coaches 
on some rail sygtems, notwithstancing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has long 
sought to have them replaced by steel 
coaches as rapidly as possible. Wooden 
coaches have been used often on cheap- 
tare excursions. 

Replacement of this type of equipment 
is one of the uses to which the public 
works financing plan may be put. The 
latest available information at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows about 
25 per cent of railroad passenger coaches 
are wooden. 

Public Works Administrator 
Is Favorable to Plan 

Public Works Administrator Ickes, it was 
made known at his office, Sept. 28. wants 
to bring about heavy purchases by the 


|railroads and is ready to loan out of the 


tund in his custody whenever there is rea- 
sonable qualification shown. He wants the 
steel rails made available to the roads at 
such a price as will justify the heaviest 
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BUSINESS ON DEAD CENTER 




















For week ended Sept. 23 aggregate indus- 
trial production was maintained close to 
level of preceding week and there was some 
improvement in retail trade. Department 
stores in New York area for first half of Sep- 
tember reported sales 6.5 per cent less than a 
year ago compared with a gain of 9 per cent 
during August. 


STEEL INDUSTRY SLOW 
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GTEEL production showed no improvement in 
\” week, remaining at 40 per cent of capacity. 
Rate of incoming business such that trade re- 
views indicate doubt of holding current rate. 
Hope is that with prices settled seasonal re- 
quirements will inject some life into the in- 
dustry. 
——¢+ 


CARLOADINGS SHOW GAIN 


OADINGS of revenue freight in week ended 
4 Sept. 16 showed increase over previous 
week, which included a holiday, and a lesser 
gain over same week in 1932. Total was less 
than that of week ended Sept. 2, which set new 
high for the year. Decrease contrary to usual 
seasonal trend. American Railway Assn. Data. 
——— 


COMMODITY PRICES SOAR 
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( ‘YOMMODITY prices based on 100 as average 
4 for 1926 last week showed index figure of 
71.6, highest of the year. 
March 5, at 55, was the lowest. 
1932 was 66.3 in the first week of January; 
average in last week of December, 57.6, the 
lowest. Data by Irving Fisher Syndicate. 


The average of 
The top in 


BUSINESS FAILURES FEWER 


‘HARP decline in business failures for the 
\” week is noted at Dun & Bradstreet. There 
were 259 defaults in that period compared with 
529 for the corresponding week last year and 
483 for the same week in 1931. 

——+ 


RESERVE LOANS OFF 





1 





pressna Reserve banks continued expand- 
ing their portfolio of Government bonds 
in the effort to loosen credit, total now being 
nearly 2'; billion dollars. Loan total for the 
week shows reduction due to falling off of 
loans on securities. 
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Peco ston of lumber increased 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT DOWN 








bituminous coal for week 

ended Sept. 16 as estimated by Bureau of 
Mines, was lower than in week before. Out- 
put for year to date compares with that of 
same period last year; 224,506,000 tons in 1933; 
199,960,000 tons in 1932. Signing of NRA code 
has removed some of the checks to mine pro- 
duction. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION RISES 














in the 

week ended Sept. 16 and new business was 
the heaviest since mid July, according to re- 
ports from 1,104 softwood and hardwood mills 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Part of the increased production 
was attributed to new mills so reporting. 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT LESS 
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of Nant DOE tl hot 
at primary markets 

week of Sept. 23 were 5,307 thousand 
bushels compared with 6,109 thousand the 
week before. Futures ruled higher, possibly 
in hope of further governmental action in- 
creasing price of grains. Statistics from Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

—+ 


BOND MARKET LOWER 


wheat 








| OND market lost substagtial portion of its 

Summer gain although end of week of 
Sept. 23 saw sharp recovery reflected mostly 
in carrier obligations. Tiading volume in- 
creased substantially during week. Uneasi- 
ness over possible inflation only apparent rea- 
son for the downturn. 
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OLUME of business indicated by checks on 
individual accounts in leading cities, other 
than New York, for week ended Sept. 20 was 
above the total for previous week but 13 per 
cent below figure of corresponding week last 


TIME MONEY WEAK 











R PT.OCT.'NO 
QGeonr-Team money rates continued at ex- 
\” tremely low figures. Index of daily aver- 
ages shows a downward trend for some weeks. 
This lack of demand for money is not usual 
at this time of year, when Autumn business 
generally becomes brisk. 





LEGEND 


1933 
Coe ee 1937 


AUTO PRODUCTION LEss 


| ECREASE in automobile production ex- 

ceeded usual seasonal decline. Cram’s Re- 
ports estimated output at 43,699 cars compared 
with 48,053 in previous week and 20,312 in cor- 
responding week last year. Retail sales con- 
tinue to decline. While the month's total is 
unusually high, September sales may be less 
than those of August. 

——¢+ 


LITTLE BUILDING ACTIVITY 


( YONSTRUCTION industry is well nigh stag- 

nant, awaiting contracts to be awarded in 
*the Government program of relief. Only busi- 
ness doing reported to be from public utilities. 
Residential building continues near lowest level 
of the depression. 
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COTTON RECEIPTS IMPROVE 


. Agoveruars of cotton at primary points in 


week of Sept. 23 better than week before, 
484,000 bales compared with 367,000 bales. Fu- 
tures were higher. Heavy buying by domestic 
and foreign spinners and outside speculators. 
Statistics from New York Cotton Exchange. 
pee 


‘STOCK MARKET DULL 





\ ARKET value of 50 representative stocks 
I on New York Stock Exchange at close 
of week of Sept. 23 was 6.53 per cent lower 
than at close of previous week, but 18.15 higher 
than in same period a year ago. Speculation 
on prospects of inflation rebuffed by drop in 
prices. 


BROKERS’ LOANS DECREASE 


OANS on stock and bonds to brokers by re- 

4 porting Federal Reserve member banks in 
New York City decreased in week ended Sept. 
20 to $825,000,000 from $890,000,000 week before. 
Compares with $408,000,000,000 in 1932. 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION 














\ ONEY in circulation showed little change 


from week before, having declined al- 
most two billion dollars since March. Volume 
of currency outstanding in hands of public 
still a billion dollars more than it was in 1930 
before hoarding began. 





of Foreign 


NHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
and Domestic Commerce of 
Commerce. To simplify coyparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


the Department of 


available. 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100: 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Sept 
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Service to Door 
As Rail Effort to 
Meet Competition 


Pennsylvania Railroad Is 
Given Right to Adopt 
Pickup and Delivery of 
>. °ies yr ¥ 10 
Package Freight 

delivery of 

freight in than carload will be 

inaugurated by the Pennsylvania Raile 
road as an experiment to combat the in- 
roads made upon this railroad 
business by motor trucks 

Permission to render such service was 
announced Sept. 28 by Joseph B. Eastman, 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 

who disclosed that the New York Central 

Railroad had sought to prevent the ex- 

| periment 
Mr. Eastman, however, pointed out that 

similar service is being rendered by a car- 
forwarding company which he said ap- 
parently is controlled by the New York 

Central 


Store-door receipt and 


less lots 


class of 


How It Is Done 

The plan contemplates the use of motor 
trucks for the collection and delivery of 
shipment on freight trains, and is a de- 
parture from the prevailing custom of 
railroads to require shippers to deliver 
their goods to the carrier's station and 
receivers to transport such shipments 
from the station The new service is 
much like that rendered by railway ex- 
press companies 

The Coordinator made public copies of 
letters which passed between himself and 
W. W. Atterbury. president of the Penn- 
Sylvania, and between the Coordinator 
and F. E. Williamson, president of the 
New York Central 

Widespread Interest 

“In view of the general interest in this 
matter among both railroads and ship- 
pers,” Mr. Eastman said in his announce- 
ment. “it is deemed desirable to make 
this correspondence public 

“The sum and substance of 
ters is that President Atterbury asked 
the Coordinator whether he would ob- 
ject to the filing by the Pennsylvania of 
tariffs providing for store-door receipts 
and delivery of less-than-carload freight. 
The Coordinator replied that he would 
welcome such an experiment. 

“Some time thereafter President Wil- 
liamson wrote expressing the opinion that 
the Coordinator should forbid this ex- 
periment by the Pennsylvania, at least 
until the Coordinator had completed his 
own study of the handling of less-than- 
carload freight by all transportation 
agencies. 

“The New York Central president con- 
tended that the proposed service would 
impair the net earnings of all the car- 
riers in the eastern region, and also 
violate certain provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


these let- 


for Violations 

“The Coordinator replied to President 
Williamson that he would not be justified 
in forbidding the experiment without evi- 
dence pointing unmistakably to the conclue 
sion that it will result in waste; that the 
experience already had with such store- 
door service, both in this country and 
abroad, does not point that way; that 
there is no better way to add to knowl- 
edge on this subject than by actual tests; 
and that if the experiment results in 
infractions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, there is a remedy before the Com- 
niission 

‘He further pointed out that the Uni- 
| versal Carloading and Distributing Com- 
pany, a car-loading company which the 
New York Central apparently controls, is 
now, and for some time has been, fur- 
nishing such service 


Remedy 


Veterans’ Insurance 
Reserve Strengthened 


Premium Refunds Cut This 
Year to Build Up Fund 


The Veterans’ Administration has put 
into effect a 53-per-cent reduction of divi- 
dends on insurance policies held by 613,000 
beneficiaries. It applies to the calendar 
year 1933, with the policy in 1934 yet to 
be determined 

This announcement was made by the 
Aaministration Sept. 26. with the expla- 
nation that it affects holders of $2 768,000,- 
000 of these Government obligations. The 
action is to build up an increased reserve 
credit in the Administration for meeting 
losses and to offset lowered earnings of 
the insurance fund . 

The dividends are in the nature of re- 
funds of portions of premiums paid by the 
veterans. For the present calendar year, 











possible purchases so as to stimulate in- 
dustries, and employment and safeguard 


a 





the public to the largest possible extent. 

All that he asks, his office says. is that 
a fair case be presented by any railroad 
and the money will be immediately avail- 
able, at an interest rate that will be about 
4 per cent per annum. There is no rea- 
sonable limit to this Public Works Admin- 
istration financing of ihe railroads out of 
the remaining half of the three-billion- 


with 


not 


less, although foreign trade is advancing correspond with the money spent, whether 
the unfavorable balance reduced. | or 





dollar fund. 

On the part of the steel industry the 
statement is made that, if the Administra- 
tion insists that rail prices be shaded, the 
mills would be operated at or below cost 
and that it is just as justifiable for them 
to ask the railroads to handle their freight 
at lower rates 

Responsible steel men are credited with 
the opinion that reduction of more than 
two dollars a ton would be most unlikely 
on steel rails. Rail manufacture is highly, 
specialized; has not been particularly prof- | 
itable, and requires an immense invest- 
ment in machinery and eqifipment. They. 
say even $4 a ton is low, considering 
costs. 

How often new steel rails are needed by 
the railroads depends on a variety of con- 
ditions. It depends on the weight of the 
rail now in use, on the character of the 
roadbed, the grade up and down the line, 
the weight of the train equipment travel- 
ing over the line, and the volume of traffic. | 





Farm Equipment Exports 

United States exports of agricultural im- 
plements in August were valued at $836,- 
536 compared with $1,183,944 for August, 
1932, according to the Commerce De- 
partment. 

Canada was the largest market taking 
$245,000 worth of equipment, consisting 
chiefly of tractors and tractor parts. The 
United Kingdom was second in impor- 
tance, with imports valued at $63.564. 
principally tractors. Argentina was the 
largest Latin-American market fo 
, American equipment during the month. 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


. 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 








World trade conditions are reviewed by 
the Department of Commerce in a sum- 
mary of reports sent by radio and cable 
by representatives abroad. The summary 
follows: 

The unemployment situation in the 
United Kingdom has continued to im- 
prove, showing a decrease of nearly a half 
million in the last six months, and the 
percentage of total work people employed 
is now the highest in several years; steel 
production activity is maintained and the 
cotton industry is encouraged by inquiries 
from India 

Crop conditions in Lithuania are gen- 
erally favorable and the foreign trade this 
year, though smaller in value than last, 
maintains a favorable balance. The ad- 
verse balance of Turkish trade in July 
was somewhat smaller than last year, but 
for the first seven months the balance is 


| slightly unfavorable as against a small ex- 


port surplus in 1932. 

Manufacturing gains are being upheld 
in Brazi' and increased activity has oc- 
curred in a few lines; coffee exports are 
sluggish. Business in Chile, though fairly 
quiet, remained generally satisfactory with 
the economic condition showing a for- 
ward movement. The dull pasition of 
Bolivian business is only a little bright- 
ened by better tin prices, as tin exporis 
are limited by the quote arrangement 
Relatively good commercial activity was 
maintained in Peru during September 
which is normally a dull month, and pub- 
lic confidence is increasing 

The business situation in Cuba reflects 


the uncertainty of political conditions and 
the prevalent widespread labor troubles; 
the movement of sugar and tobacco has 
been seriously hampered. Business ac- 
tivity in the Dominican Republic improved 
noticeably during September and price 
increases have produced a heightened de- 
gree of optimism. The situation is little 
changed in Haiti, although the better cof- 
fee prices have encouraged the smaller 
growers. The expec*ation of seasonal im- 
provement in Central America is bright- 
ing the outleok. but this far little actual 
gain has been reported. 

Japanese business is generally feature- 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as 


Internal-revenue re 
Income tax 84 63: 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 2.95. 
Processing tax on farm products 366 

Customs receipis 

Miscellaneous receipts... 

Trust fund receipts.. 

Public debt receipts 

Balance previous day 


eipis Sept 


Unsettled prices of export products in the 
| Philippines have caused a general uncer- 
tainty in business; notable activity in gold 
mining is reported. 


Problems of Railroads 
As Seen by Mr. Eastman 


(Continued from Page 7.] 
ever, there are aspects of the carload 
service which we believe will repay atten- 
; tion, and passenger service will also bear 
looking into. 

Much preliminary work has been done 
on certain lines of inquiry which we plan 
to follow up after we pass the peak of the 
less-than-carload study. Along’ with 
these inquiries will go one into what may 
be called the merchandising of both freight 
and passanger service 

We shall look, very delicately and dis- 
creetly, into the methods of soliciting and 
procuring traffic. to see haw the results 


Sept. 23 
$1,987,.211.48 
2,324 ,442.72 


228,437.04 


1,360.623.94 
556,538.10 
198,432.50 

196 126,579.59 


1,184 359,240.68 


1,183,557.873.57 


there are certain 
practices which are of no real benefit and 
can well be eliminated, and whether there 
are any improvements in methods which 
might be adopted with advantage. None of 
these inquiries. I may say, will be a mei 
fishing expedition. for they will all have 
very definite objects in view 

Before we get through, I believe that 
we shall have a very good picture of the 
economies in railroad operation which are 
possible through unification of terminal 
operation, joint use of facilities, the pool- 
ing of traffic or services, abandonment of 
lines or facilities which have outlived their 
usefulness, restrictions on circuitous rout- 
ing, use of improved motive power, and 
the like 

We shall also go into the matter of al- 
lowances and charges for accessorial serv- 
ices, insurance, loss-and-damage claims, 
changes in accounting methods. cost ac- 
couniing, the extension of scientific re- 
search, and other matters which seem to 
call for attention 


time-honored 


Shown in Condensed Form 


Sept. 25 
$1.000.216.39 
4.305.868 .45 
326.439 28 


Sept.26 
$844 617.73 

2.222.254.94 
123,045.74 
352,184.43 
511,406.57 
312.614.96 


Sept. 27 
$355,255.58 
3.073,105.54 
129,680.46 
1,091,671.54 
257,459.99 
277.948.53 
082,000.00 


5.767.159.04 909,829.46 





Total 
General expenditures 
Departmental 
Interest on public 
All othe: 
Emcrgeney expenditures 
Trust-fund expenditures 
Public debt expenditures 
alance today 


Total 1,2¢ 


Excess of credits (deduct). 


207 326 619.64 


B8.937.25 
185.657.344.66 


326.619.64 192.75 





1.190,727,442.59 1,1 


y +e $1.475,919.85 *$929.144.50 
QO... .0000 988 703.55 3 


630.945.48 

4.597 ,594.67 

1,803.296.73 

110,747.86 

1.177,624,50 

9,240.68 1,18: 7.873.57 


977.92 1,190.727.442.59 11 





91,732.441.02 133,283.41 2.176.951.10 


$845,598.97 $46,602.36 
293,778.68 
2.169 21 


$929,836.38 


91.732.441.02 > 176,951.10 


1933, payments are going out from the 
Administration to these beneficiaries under 
ja reduced appropriation for that purpose, 
‘the amount this year being $3.650,000, 
‘against $7,270,066 paid out during 1932 

The insurance premiums charged the 
veterans are based on a calcuiation of 
deaths. plus earnings at 3's per cent of 
invested funds, and liability for disability 
and death benefits. The refunds are made 
possible when the loss rate is less than 
expected and when invested funds provide 
a rate of interest greater than contem- 
plated 


State Labor Boards 
In Cotton Industry 


Plan Devised to Settle Disputes 
Without Loss of Time 


Perfecting machinery for reguiating re- 
lations and management, 
the National Recovery Administration an- 
nounced last that State industrial 
relations boards for the cotton textile in- 
Custry have been set up. Differences not 
reconciled by local factory committees may 
now be referred to these boards, which, if 
also unable to settle the complaints. will 
refer them to the Nationa! Labor Board, 
of which Senator Wagner (Dem.’). of New 
York City. is chairman 

These State boards 
follows 

Georgia 
E. Petry 
lanta 

South Carolina: J. E. Sirrene, Green- 
ville; Earl Britten. Columbia; H. H Willis, 
Clemson College 

Alabama: George H. Lanier. We 

Birmingham; P. C 


between labor 


week 


are announced as 


H. L. Williams. Columbus; O. 
Atlanta; Thomas H. Quigley. At- 


t Point; 
Davis, 


Al i 
North Carolina: E. C. Dwelle 


R Charlotte; 
| Forrest T. Cornelius, Salisbury 
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Broadened Plan 
For Extension of 
Credit to Farmer 


First Mutual Association Is 
Formed Under Terms of 
Farm Act; Federal Credit 
Office Completed 


The first mutual credit association of 


farmers for short-term and intermediate 
production credit has just been chartered 


under the provisions of the Farm Credit | 


Act of 1933. 

The charter was issued to the Produc- 
tion Credit Association, of Champaign, IIl., 
and is expected by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to be followed by the organi- 
zation of several hundred others before 
the end of the year. 

The appointment by President Roosevelt 
of S. M. Garwood, of Little Rock, Ark., 
to be Production Credit Commissioner 
Was announced Sept. 25, filling the last 
vacancy in executive positions in the Farm 
Credit Arministration made subject to 
Presidential appointment. 

Method of Organizing 

Ten or more farmers in any locality 
wishing to borrow for production purposes 
may form a production credit association, 


it was explained in a statement issued by | 


the Administration. The area each may 
cover is not expressly limited in the law 


and will depend on local conditions and | 


needs. While in some cases an associa- 
tion's loan territory may be limited to one 
county or a part of a county. in other 
cases, such as in the livestock range 
regions of the West, it may cross State 
lines and cover a wide area. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1933 author- 
ized the formation by the Farm Credit 
Administration of one production credit 
corporation for each Federal land bank 
district. All of the capital of each of 
these corporations is supplied from a fund 


of $120,000,000 made available to the Farm | 


Credit Administration. Four of the cor- 
porations have already been set 
at St. Louis, Mo., another at Berkeley, 
Calif.. one at Columbia, S. C., and the 
fourth at Baltimore, Md. Each of those 
formed has a capital of $7,500,000. 

The production credit corporations in 


turn will subscribe to the Class A capi- | 


tal of production credit associations and 
will supervise their operation. These will 
be associations of farmers and wlli have 
the privilege of discounting notes for agri- 
cultural production loans with the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. These 


banks, whose initial capital was supplied | 


from Government funds, obtain additional 
loan resources by the sale of their deben- 
tures, secured both by the notes they 
hold and the remainder of their assets. 
Their rediscount rate is at present 3 per 
cent and their most recent issue of deb- 
entures was sold to yield an average of 
approximately 1's per cent. 
Limit on Interest Rate 

The ultimate source of loan funds of 
the production credit associations will 
thus be the sale of intermediate credit 
bank debentures to the investing public. 

The rate to be charged the farmer- 
borrower from a production credit asso- 
ciation is not permitted under the law 
to be more than 3 per cent higher than 
the intermediate credit bank discount rate, 
‘Which makes the present limit 6 per cent. 
The rate for an individual association 
will depend upon the efficiency and econ- 
omy with which it is able to do business, 
the Administration stated. 

The National farm loan associations, 
which operate on a somewhat similar plan 
in the field of first mortgage credit 
through the Federal land banks, now 
number nearly 5,000. It ls contemplated 
that in many cases the officers of farm 


up, one | 





Heavy Turnover of Deposits 
—For Financing Business —— 








Money Required for Renewal of Activity Met From Bank | 


Holidays—Cash Withdrawn for Hoarding Is Returning 





Increased use made of available bank de- 
posits has been a more important factor 
in financing the increased volume of busi- 

|ness activity than actual growth in the 


volume of deposits. This is the statement | 


in its 
made 


of the Federal Reserve Board 
monthly bulletin for September, 
public Sept. 27. 

The amount of deposits held by re- 
porting member banks. the Board said, 
remained during recent weeks at about 
the level attained in the middle of July, 
which was about $1,000,000 higher than 
|last March. That increase, it was added, 


reflected chiefly the redeposit in the banks | 


of currency withdrawn at the time of the 
banking crisis. 

Continuing its comment on the in- 
creased activity of deposits, the bulletin 
said: 


Increase in Volume 


Of Check Payments 

“This increase in the turnover, or ve- 
locity, of deposits has, in fact, been a more 
important factor in financing the in- 
/creased volume of business activity than 
the actual growth in the volume of de- 
posits. 

“Between March and July, while in- 
dustrial production increased by 60 per 
cent and factory pay rolls by almost 40 


90 leading cities increased by less than 
10 per cent, while the velocity of their 


turnover increased by about 30 per cent. | 


“In March net demand plus time de- 
posits of these banks were turning over 
at the rate of about 17 times per year, 
while in July they were turning over at 
the rate of about 22 times per year. 

“The volume of check payments at the 


reporting member banks increased from | 


March to July by about $8,000,000,000, and 
amounted in July to about $29,000,000,000. 
About two thirds of the increase was_.at 
New York City and Chicago, where it re- 
flected in part increased activity in the 


| organized exchanges for corporate securi- | 


ties and for basic commodities such as 
cotton and grain. 

“The increase was general throughout 
| the country, however. At 139 cities, not 
including New York and Chicago, bank 
| debits, which measure the volume of pay- 
|ments by check, increased from April to 
July by about $2,600,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 30 per cent, and increases were 
reported for every Federal reserve district. 

“Currency returned to the Federal re- 
serve banks and the Treasury between 
| March 13 and Aug. 30 amounted to about 
| $2,000,000,000. This represented currency 
returned by banks from their holdings of 
vault cash and currency taken out of 
hoards, since it occurred at a time when 
the demand for currency for active use 
by the public was increasing with the 
| growth in the volume of pay rolls and re- 
tail trade. 

“That the return flow of currency was 


| from hoards and not from active circula-| side the District of Columbia, includng | i 
ecietame =|the employment and supervision of the | higher than 


loan associations, including a paid secre- 
tary-treasurer; May also act as officers 
of production credit associations. 

“The new system,” said Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, “represents long-time 
planning as distinguished from emergency 
measures for the relief of agriculture. It 
is designed to supply a gap in the system 
of farm credit that has been a serious 
handicap to American agriculture, has 
ruined many individual farmers through 
the payment of unequal and often extor- 


tionate rates of interest and has led to building outside the District of Columbia | 


the enactment of expensive measures for 
temporary relief.” 


per cent, deposits of member banks in| 


| tion is indicated by the fact that the 
| larger part of the paper currency returned 
|to the Federal reserve banks since last 
March has been in the larger denomina- 
tions, $50 and over, such as are used rela- 
tively little in day-to-day transatcions. 

“Figures of currency by denominations 
are available only for end-of-month dates, 
and it is impossible, therefore, to analyze 
the return flow of currency by denomina- 
tions from the maximum amount reached 
on March 13. 

“From the end of February, when money 
| in circulation was about $1,000,000,000 less 
than at the peak, te the end of July cur- 
rency of denominations of $50 and over 
declined by about $500,000.000, or 26 per 
cent, whereas currency of $20 denomina- 
tion declined by $165,000,000, or 11 per 
, cent, and the circulation of the denomina- 
tions of $10 and under, which is the cur- 

rency used largely for business purposes, 
Geclingd by $75,000,000, or 3 per cent.” 


Gold Reserves Larger 
In European Centers 


Since the first week of July there has | Recovery Administration, through applica-| to oil, gas or mine leaseholds. 


been a substantial increase in the central 
gold reserves of several of the chief Eu- 


ropean countries that have maintained | code, affecting all but food stores, forbids| interests and the public think of the idea | 


the gold value of their currencies. 

On the basis of reports through the 
third week of August, the Board reported, 
central gold reserves in France, Germany, 
The Netherlands and Italy have grown 
by an aggregate amount of $95,000,000, at 


ceased. 


Transfer of Control 
Of Postal Buildings 


| Custodial Activities Are Shifted 
From Treasury Office 
Administration of tne 1,565 post offices 0: 
the United States was taken over from 
the Treasury Oct. 1 by the Post Office 
|Department. The 7,500 employes of the 
custodianship forces, automatically te- 
moved from their positions by the trans- 
fer of authority, have been reappointed 
at the same salaries for a temporary pe- 
riod, not to exceed four months. 
The Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
|eral, Silliman Evans, has been given juris- 
|ciction. The transfer was effected under 
|the terms of Executive Orders of June 10 
and July 27. : 
| The office of the Supervising Architect, 
|Department of the Treasury, heretofore 
|has had jurisdiction. Among its duties, 
as prescribed by law, has been the “prepa- 
| ration of drawings, estimates, specifica- 
tions, etc., for, and the superintendence 
of the work of constructing, rebuilding, 
lextending, or repairing public buildings, 
| the maintenance of public buildings out- 


custodian forces, and the supply of fur- 
niture, carpets, lighting fixtures, mechan- 
ical equipment, safes, and miscellaneous 
supplies for the use of the custodians’ 
}and engineers’ forces in the care of pub- 
lic buildings.” 

The administrative functions are those 
taken over under the plan of President 
Roosevelt for governmental reorganiza- 
tion. The matter of planning new con- 
struction and reconstruction and repairs 
wil remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Supervising Architect's Office. Any public 


in which a post office is located will come 
{under the transfer. 
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Banking: 


Debits, New York City 
Debits. outside New York City........ 


Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total...,.... ee 
Bills bought 
Bills discounted 
US 


Deposits, net deman 
Deposits. time 
Investments, total ... 
U S Government s 
Loans. total 
On securities . 
All other ceeseeoe 
Interest rates, call loans .... 
Interest rates, time loans 
Exchange rates, sterling ‘daily average) 
Failures, commercial ..... ‘ 
Money in circulation ‘daily average) 


Security markets: 
Bond sales, N Y S. E 
Bond prices. 40 corpora 
Stock sales. N. Y S E..... 
Stock prices ‘(N Y Times) . 
Stock prices (421) ‘(Standard Stat 
Industrials (351) ‘ 
Public utilities (37) 
) 


thousands o! 
te issues .... 


farlrnads (33 


Production: 
Automobiles («Cram s estimate) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 
Electric power .. 
Petroleum 
Stee] ingots 
Construction contract awards (da. av.) 


Distribution: 
Exports— 


Corn 


our 

Freight-car loadin 
Coal and coke 
Forest products 


gs. total 


Livestock ....... ssi ahh 
Merchandise, iess than carloads 
Ore bike eeiee 
Miscellaneous 


Receipts— 
Cattle and calves 
Hogs 


Cotton into sight 
Wheat, at primary markets. . 
Wool. at Boston, total . 


No 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars. per bushel 


millions of dollars. : 


*Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
d 


.... thousands of tons 
millions of c1/owatt-hours 
thousands of barrels 
per cent of capacity. 


thousands of bales. ‘| 
. thousands of bushels. . 
thousands of pounds. 


COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Week by Week 
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Mounting Prices 
_ Bring Increases 
 InLiving Costs 


| Buying Power of Farmers Is 
| Declining; Fear Voiced 
Consumers May Resist 
| Higher Charges 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
city prices, farm prices have fallen, until 
now they are scarcely 12 points above the 
low point of the depression, which was 49 
per cent of pre-war, reached last Febru- 
| ary. 
The trouble is, as some officials in the 


| Department of Agriculture see it, that in-| 


dustry through its code of fair competi- 
| tion, and because of higher wages and in- 
creased expenses, has been able to in- 
crease prices quickly. 

| Agriculture, with 6,000,000 individual 
| units, unorganized and badly disrupted by 
| over production, is having a harder prob- 
| lem to solve. 

| Some aggravation of the present situa- 
tion has been predicted by the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the National 


tion of the price-control features of the 
| pending code for the retail industry. This 


retail selling at less than wholesale cost 
plus 10 per cent. 

Plans. Failure of farm prices to keep 
;pace with city prices is causing acute 
| official concern. 
| It lay back of the inflation agitation 


par, and the drain on Swiss reserves has that reached a high pitch little more than/| this can be done without letting down the | will not permit sale of the securities until 


a week ago. It brought the announcement 
|of plans to buy farm products to distrib- 
| ute to the unemployed, and of the plans 
| to loan 10 cents a pound on cotton. 

Now study is being given to proposals to 
}loan on wheat and hogs and maybe on 
dairy products. Details of the scheme to 
buy up excess stocks of butter, to the ex- 
tent of $30,000,000 have not been an- 
| nounced. sp 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 


¢ describes the present sagging price ten-| 


dency for farm products as the “painful 
| tag” that occurs during the period when 
| city purchasing power is being increased, 
and before it is reflected in buying and 
{higher prices. He has asked the farmers 
|to be patient until the various schemes 
now being worked out to help them, 
actually show results in lowered produc- 
| tion. 

At the same time, the Consumers’ Ad- 
| visory Board is increasing its activities. 
| This board is seeking to prevent prof- 
| iteering and an undue increase in city 
|prices. Thus far its recommendations— 
such as opposition to price control in the 


| retail code—have not been accepted uni- 


formly. 

| The Consumers’ Counsel of the Adjust- 
ment Administration through its second 
| report, announced that retail price ad- 
| vances have not been equal in all cities. 
| Dr. Howe, the counsel, pointed out that 
lin Boston eggs averaged 15 cents a dozen 
the average of 25's cents 
for 49 cities covered. New Haven and 
Bridgeport; €onn., charge an average of 
14 cents a quart for milk, while in the 
| neighboring city of New York it is two 
cents less. 

| Cities in which, on Aug. 29, the highest 
| listed, were: 

| Milk: Bridgeport, New Haven, Jackson- 
| ville, Fla. 

| Butter: New Haven. 

Cheese: Bridgeport. 

Eggs: Boston. 

Flour: New Orleans. 

Bread: Scranton, Pa. 

Potatoes: Dallas, Tex. 

Hens: Los Angeles and New Haven. 
Leg of lamb: Cincinnatti. 

Round steak: Boston. 

Pork chops: Los Angeles. 

Lard: Seattle. 

Rice: Dallas. 

Prunes: Peoria, Il) 

New Moves. Events during the past 
| week indicated that higher price exper- 
iences may not be over for the consumer. 
| §trenuous efforts are in store to jack 
| up the prices of farm commodities. 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 


and administrator of the oil code, ordered 
a further reduction in crude oil produc- 
tion when supplies began to pile up and 
threatened the higher prices now pre- 
vailing 


| Higher coal prices are expected to ac- 


company enforcement of the code for the 
coal industry that goes into effect Oct. 2 

Higher shoe prices are predicted by shoe 
manufacturers to come when the code for 
that industry is approved. 

Steel prices were marked up in some 
districts and under the base price system 
are expected to apply to the whole country. 

The lumber industry is working on its 
new minimum price schedule which is to 
| apply under the code. 

Strikes. As prices have gone up, some 
concern has been expressed publicly that 
buyers may begin to curtail their pur- 
chases. There are increasing reports that 
consumers may be resisting price advances. 

Dr. Howe suggests that this resistance 
may be the weapon that consumers can 
wield to prevent profiteering. 

“Consumers’ most immediate and effec- 
tive protection against unreasonable prices 
lies in their own hands,” he said. “What 
we trying to do is to give a fair 
picture of price movements, so that con- 
sumers will have some basis for judging 
the reasonableness cf their prices. 

“In genera!, advances in consumers’ 
prices are reflected in better farm prices. 
But dealers who have raised their prices 
to consumers much bevond the average 
may not be playing fair with either the 
farmers or themselves. 

“Consumers owe it not only to themselves 
but to the menv millions of farmers. who 
have suf-rved fer vears 


are 


from starvation 
prices to be on their guard against price 
increases to proce and distributors 
which are out of with gains by 
farmers.” 

The volume of retail trade recently ad- 
mitiedly has not kept pace wiih th? in- 
crecsed dollar value the trade. Price 
advances have made the dollar volume 
greater, but the actual sales, as reported 
by chain stores, Jartment stores and 
mail order hours, are not increasing at 
this time. 

The recovery job, its administrators 
emphasize, still is to get more money into 


ssors 


line 


of 


| the hands of the workers faster thar price 


increases take it away. 


German Typewriters 
German competition is causing a steady 
Gecline in Czechoslovak demand for 
American typewriters, according to ad- 
vices from the consulate in Prague, made 
public by the Commerce Department. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Czechoslovak 
market. Germans in a favorable po- 
sition to quote lower prices and grant 
more liberal terms. it is pointed out 


is 


Trade Commission t 


| prices were charged for 14 food articles | 





Extending Scope 
Of Refinancing of 


Home Mortgages 


Hearing the Public’s Views 
On Securities Act 











o Get Reaction on Certain Exemptions 


From Law’s Operation 
Bank Receivers Permitted 


To Make Exchanges for 
Bonds of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation 





not complete and the Commission will not 
permit sale of new issues until the re- 
quirements have been met. 

Nathan William McChesney will repre- 
sent the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards and the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, both of Chi- | 
cago, at the Oct. 3 hearing. Huston 


| The Federal Trade Commission is now 

giving investment interests and the pub- 
lic a chance to help it cut the pattern for 
| enforcement ot the “truth-in-securities” 
act. 

On Oct. 3 the Commision will hold a 
public hearing at which it will seek the | 
reaction of interested parties to its rule 
exempting certain small real estate notes| Thompson, of Washington, D. C., for- 
and bonds from the provisions of the Se-| mer Trade Commission member, who aS-| the Federal Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
curities Act. , Sisted in drafting the Securities Act, will | tion was announced Sept. 25 by the Comp- 

The Commission adopted a rule July | represent real estate and mortgage inter- | trojler of the Currency, J. F T O'Connor 
| 27 which details the realty securities which | ests of the District of Columbia. At the same time, the Federal Home 
need not be registered before they are of-| At a hearing Sept. 28, the Commission! oan Bank System, which owns the Home 
fered to the public. | om up the question of an omission in Owners Loan Corporation announced 26 
Briefly, the rule provides two exemp-| the statements of the Indiana-Illinois | gqgitional home mortgage institutions had 
tions: First, where the entire mortgage or | Telephone Co., Inc., of Indianapolis. After been approved for membership in the sys- 
deed of trust is transferred, with the en-| brief discussion, the hearing was aban~! tem breaing the record for any single 
tire amount of notes or bonds, to one|doned when counsel for the company day during the last two months 
purchaser at one sale, if it is under $100,- | agreed to furnish the missing data and to P F 
000. Second, where the same type of se-| keep the propesed issue* of $542,000 off Increase in Members 
| curities are transferred to more than one| the market in the meantime. Most of the 26 newly approved members 
person but not’ more than 25, if the total | Profits Data Needed in the parent system are building and 
| Value of the issue is under $60,000. | It was explained at the Commission that ee ae ae m.. Ba 

Certain Leasehold Expected | the registrant had not submitted all the| membership of building and loan asso- 

However, these exemptions do not apply | i,rormation required on the profit and loss | aiations, savings banks, and insurance 
statements of some of the companies it) COmpanies in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System now aggregates 1694, against 
116 on Jan. 1, and the line of credit im- 
mediately available from the system to 


| A liberalized Treasury policy to permit 
national bank receivers to exchange the 
| mortgages in their trust for bonds of 


At its hearing the Commission will at- | 
mpt to find out just what the financial; has acquired recently. 
The Telephone company, a new inde- 
lot exempting such securities because of | pendent corporation, has been buying up 
/ the small amounts involved and the lim-| rural telephone lines in Illinois, Indiana, 
| ited nature of the offering. and Wisconsin. It filed a statement early 
In addition, the Commission wants to| in September, but later asked to amend 
get outside views of its policy of reliev-| the statement. The amendment was in-| 
|ing security issuers from registration where | complete, however, and the Commission 


| te 


| 


| 





these mortgage institutions totals $177,- 
875.606. 
“All this.” he said, “indicates increas- 
ing recognition by the executives of these 
institutions of the desirability of this 
membership as a means of financing 
protection which the securities law gives | missing data are supplied home ownership and home construction 
investors. It was learned at the Commission that |!" their own communities. It is an en- 
| So far the Commission has found that) this is the first hearing under the se- couraging feature of the steps being taken 
many companies which desire to float se-| curities law at which the registrant has toward recovery by cooperation of Fed- 
curities are having difficulty in answering} been represented. At all previous hearings eral and private credit resources in serv- 
all the questions asked in registration| the companies have not made an ap- | ng sound enterprises. as 
| statements. Often these statements are) pearance. | Comptroller O'Connor's decision, made 
: host public Sept. 26, reverses a former policy. 
: | The instructions sent to all bank receivers 
UTION by the Comptroller are to submit to his 
PLANNING REDISTRIB office all cases in which the receivers be- 
lieve the mortgages they hold may be 
EOPLE AND WORK advantageously exchanged. 
OF P The Comptroller's decision, addressed to 
Chairman Stevenson, follows: 
{Continued from Page 1.] Under date of Aug. 29, 1933, we wrote 
| 000,000 fund for subsistence homesteads. tion? Here one must have knowledge of pe aocthner ong Reap array Py Bn 
This committee decided that, while due | the relationship between~cost and size Of Owners’ Loan » Memeo Siedas tr Sec 
regard should be given to immediate emer- | plant, the effect upon stability of produc- | ¢eivers of national banks. and thee po- 
| gency needs, the fund should be used as| tion and employment, the costs of come ' sition therein taken was that for the time 
|far as possible for setting up demontra-| munity and social facilities, and various | peing and pending further developments 
tion projects which will point the way | other economic factors. in the situation, it would not be advisable 
| to a program of a permanent character.; “One thing is clear: Any program | ¢o, such bonds to be exchanged by re- 
| (The recommendations of the committee | looking toward decentralization must | ceivers for mortgages held by them 
| are printed on page 10.) | avoid, as far as possible, any sudden dis- = Phas: : 
The Committee on Decentralization of | location of present economic values, par- | Favored by Receivers 
|Industry held its first meeting Sept. 27. | ticularly in plant equipment and housing.| “Since writing you we have been get- 
Some of the Nation’s industrialists, ac- It must rest upon sound economic prin- | ting a rather positive reaction from re- 
cording to Mr. Julian, chairman of this! ciples, and not depend upon artificial celvers in various sections of the country 
| committee, have begun to feel that large- | stimulus and subsidies.” | indicating that in their opinion it would 
| scale enterprises with thousands of men | ony ———7= be for the best interests of their trusts 
in a single plant may not be the most, . “ , in many instances to exchange their 
| emctent and ‘preftable form of operation Defiant Gold Hoarders mortgage assets for the Home Owners’ 
| Secretary Roper also pointed out that 1 ryy . ‘ Loan Corporation Bonds. 
“Some observers have already detected | Face Tests in Court “They have pointed out that due to 
| indications which seem to point to a de- sd present economic conditions an abnor- 
| centralization of industry and to a re-' sentneeet soe ocere mally large number of mortgages have 
alignment of population.” | Those Who Refuse to Surrender accumulated and that the overhead ex- 
| “We must determine if this is actually d a. 4% > — pense involved in serviceing these mort- 
| happening and the rate at which it is | By Oct. 2 to Be I rosecuted | gages, taking care of interest and taxes 
|taking place,” he commented. -| (Continued from Page 1.] bene attending to other details in con- 
Orderly Redistribution larts. This is because of the increased |¢ction therewith, is tending to mount 
A policy of forward-looking rational market price for gold since the President | UP into a ore proportions and that 
planning should replace the old “hit or issued an executive order on Aug. 29 re- Ye ame da this situation and of the 
| miss, find out about it later, economic laxing some of the restrictions on newly- sabhions act that a market is being es- 
| policy,” Mr. Julian declared. mined gold; that is, gold not converted | '@ lished for the bonds and that the 
Dr. Willard Thorp, director of the Bu- |into coin. market for the mortgages or the mort- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,; The total value of the gold held by the gaged properties is abnormally slow, and 
said the process of decentralization of in- 116 other known hoarders is only $74,108, having in mind also the loan value of 
dustry has been going on in this coun- | Mr. Cummings said on Sept. 28. such bonds with the Reconstruction Fi- 
try for years. The executive order against hoarding | "ance Corporation, it would be advisable 
“The development of manufacturing es- | immediately brought large sums of gold | to adopt at this time a general policy of 
tablishments in newer areas,” he said, in all forms—bullion, coin and currency— | Permitting receivers to exchange their 
“has brought about a more equal geo- | t® the Federal Reserce banks. When the mortgages for bonds where under the cir- 
graphical distribution of such economic Treasury, after a check-up, discovered that cumstances of the particular case such 
activity. Furthermore, there has been a |® considerable quantity of gold was etill | course seems to be to the advantage of 
notable shift from city to country. Even being hoarded, the Department of Justice the trust. 
during the prosperous years there is evi- | was asked to ferret out the hoarders and Aid to Home Owner 
dence of a decline in manufacturing ac- yp yet. gg a some time,| Another consideration which has had 
tivity in the larger cities and an actual hecark! aterm Pn is > fosmnan considerable weight with us is that our 
gain in the rural areas. United diates » Perc i tien naeneiie attention has been directed to numerous 
Migration Under Way declared they possessed more than the 27Stances where the mortgagor-debtor has 
The depression has witnessed a real $100 in gold permitted them under the reduced his mortgage substantially, and 
migration of population from the city to ‘executive order questioned the constitu- therefore has a worth-while equity in the 
the country. A third step in the under- |;ionality of both the law and the execu- property, but is unable for the time being 
lying trend toward decentralization is the | tive order. and defied the Government to to continue to carry the property by rea- 
breaking down of concentration in the prosecute them. In the meantime no|°%" of lack of employment or reduced 
historic centers of specific industries. action was taken but the Department of | °*!!ngs or otherwise, so that unless some 
Many industries, according to Dr. Thorp, | justice continued to reiterate its inten-|Tclef 1s afforded the mortgagor-debtors 
can function economically only on a small | tion of prosecuting the hoarders. of this class will be liable to lose their 
scale, and are able to obtain in small com- Or Aug. 28. President Roosevelt issued equities in the properties. 
munities the labor force which they re-| another executive order covering the! _ The law requires, of course, that such 
quire. ‘hoarders, revoking but broadening the exchanges be approved by court order and 
“The problem of decentralization of in- | scope of the previous order. It not only that prior to the filing of the court pro- 
dustry,” he continued, “resolves itself into! forbadethe holding of gold over $100,| C®¢dings the approval of the Comptroller 
two basic questions without a specific license from the Treas- | 2 likewise given to the exchange. Con- 
“First: Is decentralization desirable | yry, but it required persons holding gold “quently this necessitates that each case 
from the general viewpoint of society? To! o, more than that amount to file returns ©! Proposed exchange be submitted to this 
answer this requires knowledge concern- | jn the same manner that income tax re- °fce for approval. We have, therefore, 
ing the relative values of rural and urban | turns are required. decided to send instructions to all re- 
living, the potential uses of leisure time, Treasury regulations based on the new ‘°°!Vers authorizing them to submit tor 
the relation of such development to the | executive order were issued on Sept. 12.|/°OMSideration to this office all cases in 
problem of unemployment, and many|The deadline for filing returns on held which they believe it would be to the 
other considerations gold was fixed at Sept. 18, and the final paddies de ad their trusts to make the 
“Second: Is decentralization an eco-| date for turning in the gold itself was ©X°2#nse We expect to systematize the 
nomic basis for our productive organiza- ' placed at Oct. 2. operations in this respect so as to facilitate 
ann a . Pte niili , the process as much as possible. 
7 “We expect. however. in each case of 
REIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS proposed exchange, te have a contract 
with the mortgagor-debtor permitting the 
honds held by the receiver to be utilized 
. acauiring the mortgage held by the 
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The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 

Sept. 22 


ome 
me 
Sept.28 io the 


Owners’ Loan Corporation at such 
in each case, as may seem to be 
9 advantage of the trust, and we 
16.55.0 ume that our policy I ‘ 
21 052 poli in this * respect 
*] will meet with your approvl in view of 
‘ ) the provisions of the Home Owners’ Loan 
aiio7ro Act Permitting such bonds to be used 
209090, in payment of the outstanding mort- 
1.0059 | gages.” 


35.9978 


Europe 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (hbeiga) 
Bultaria ‘lev) 
Czechoslovakia (ko 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (iranc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

pengo) 

i (lira) 
Notherionds (florin) 
Norway (krone) 
"sland (ziot:’) 
Xortugal (escudo) 
Rumenia (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugosilevia (dinar) 

North America 
Canade. (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver peso) 
South America- 
Argentina (gold peso) 

Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Uruguny (peso) 

Asia—- 
Thina (Sharmcthai Yuan) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Other Countries 
Australia (pound) 
New Zealand (pound) 
Singapore (dollar) . 
outh Africa (pound) 

*Nominal 

‘Silver content of unit multiplied by New York 
39.375 cents per fine ounce; Sept. 23, 40.5 cents; Sept 
Sept. 27, 39.125 cents; Sept. 28, 38.875 cents 

Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound 
pound in New York 

Official price for newly mined gold on Sept 
sept. 25; $31.30; Sept. 26, $31.49; Sept. 27, $231.35; 


Sept. 23 
17.3000 


Sept. 26 
17.1250 
21.2772 
a 50 
4.5357 4.48 a 
21.1891 ne 1 
474.1416 


Sept. 2% 
17.0250 
21.473 


una) 


2.1183 
6.9639 


Leather Exports Hurt 
Because Russian buyers no longer in- 
sist that shoes bought in Latvia contain 
American sole leather, imports of cattle 
hides into Latvia from the United States 
have declined materially, according to ade 
vices from the American consulate, Riga, 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


4.5966 
9125 
12.6085 
24.2791 
29.2500 
2.0733 


97.2916 
99.9350 


96.9375 
99.9250 





28.4275 28.3660 28.2100 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 71 


ash dividend for the 

eriod ending Sep- 

" . 33, equal tc ’ 
of its par value, will be paid upoa 
the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check wa Oct 16, 
1933. to shareholders of record at 
the clove of business on September 
30. 1933. The Transfer Books qill 
not be closed. 


D. H. Foorr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


*89.4920 
8.2912 
2.9375 
79.3700 
*74.3166 


*R8.4124 
8.1830 
8.5750 


89.0522 
8.1830 
8.9375 


5600 
580 330 
19 3700 
71.1259 

375 
33.9062 
35.5900 
27.7375 


16.0000 
71.5833 
20.6092 
35.8800 35.3750 
27.8375 27.7650 a 
280.0000 
380.6250 

55.6250 
472.4583 


380.2291 
381.1666 

55.9250 
472.3125 


377.4166 374.7500 
37 375.7500 


55.2500 
468.2812 465.6250 


e of silver on Sept 
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Parity represents 7/60 of quciation of . 
San Francisco, California 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 





The Anited States News 


Weekly Composite Issue, Sept. 23 to Sept. 30, 1933 


JOHN ADAMS 
President of the United States 1797-1801 
“The existence of such a government as ours for 
any length of time is a full proof of a general dis- 
semination of knowledge throughout the whole 
hody of the people.” 











This is the eleventh of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every weck on this page being a 
continuation oj the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network oj radio stations 


for the last siz years. 


where but in The United States News. 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 
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He NRA: Its BLUNDERS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Splendid Objectives Only Partly Realized Because of Miscalculation of the Time Factor, 
Mistakes in Handling Labor Problem and Price Control---Minimum Wage, no 


Child Labor, and Cooperation Within Industry 


Hie NRA has proceeded far enough to stand a 
Z irank and constructive appraisal of what it has 
A 4 done to date. The size-up must be based on 
RerceOH# the premise that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration was conceived with the commend- 
able purpose of lifting the country out of the depression 
by putting large number. of people back to work and thus 
building up the purchasing power of the Nation,  Criti- 
cism to be at all useful and not simply captious must be 
predicated ona Wwhole-hearted desire to see Mistakes cor 
rected so that the NRA will succeed, so that it will become 
the crowning achievement of America’s economic life. 

Phe principal error in the NRA plan was its complete 
miscalculation of the time factor. Originally it was in- 
tended, of course, to ask industry to come to Washington 
and discuss codes at public hearings at which all sides 
were to be represented. Business got busy but did not 
seem to hurry enough. Fear was expressed at the NRA 
that unless the process were accelerated it could be 
wrecked in the delays of discord “ind debate among trade 
lt was even suggested that some 
units might sabotage the plan by stimulating endless con 
troversy and that production might be stepped up so as 
to manufacture as much as possible at sweat-shop costs 
before the wage inereases could be applied. This, it was 
feared, would produce a glut and complicate sull further 


association members. 


the recovery program, 





v 


General Hugh Johnson, the 


BLANKET CODE _{ivvetal shh Johnson, 

administrator, made at this point 
IDEA NOT his first serious error of judg- 
WORKABLE ment. He introduced the blanket 


agreement idea, insisting that by 
September Ist all business should be operating under the 
so-called President's agreements and that codes could be 
substituted later for these temporary pacts. The proposal 
did not meet the informai approval of the members of the 
NRA advisory boards, in fact it was vehemently opposed. 
or external purposes it was, of course, endorsed, Some 
of the provisions in the resident's agreements were not 
even discussed with the advisory boards. The atmosphere 
Was one of haste and panic. 

\s a consequence the country is troubled today with 
the effects of that haste. Thus the clause “equitable read- 
justments” of wages for those getting more than the mini- 
mum was not thought out carefully in advance and is 
today a strike-breeder and hence is resulting in unemploy- 
ment which is stopping the wheels of certain businesses 
With serious economic loss to the country as a whole. 

The blanket agreement was untortunate because it 
failed to take into account varying conditions in different 
businesses and industries. It was not a sufficient answer 
to say that exceptions could be made under the codes or 
by getting trade associations to substitute quickly new 
provisions for some of the unworkable parts of the Presi 
dent's agreements, 

The moment, exceptions were permitted, the blanket 
agreement idea lost its principal reason for existence. 
Misunderstandings and contusion resulted, 


v 


As a matter of facet, business 
NRA LEARNS men were piling high onthe desks 
HOW HASTE of the deputy administrators all 
MAKES WASTE 


the codes that could be humanly 

digested by government agencies 
ia year or more—vet the idea was to pass upon them all 
within a few weeks. For, if the blanket agreements had 
to have exemptions and changes and these could only be 
obtained through the ccoperation of trade associations 
in the making of codes, then it would have been much 
better to have stuck to the original method of allowing 





each business to develop its own code for NR.A's consid- 
eration, 

The consequence of the feverishaand impetious pro 
gram adopted was that ont of 700 codes already submitted 
by industry less than 50 have been brought to completion 
and many of these have clauses in them which are work 
ing hardship and will have to be modified. The old saying 
that haste makes waste was never illustrated betier than 
in the way the NRA program has been injured by its own 
well-meaning sponsors. Instance number one of miscal- 
culation of the time factor. 

Let us examine the next point. Labor was given recog- 
nition under the law which stimulated its hopes and ambi- 
tions. Unionization of industry is not an undesirable 
objective. Industry has always been organized, Labor 
should have similar rights. Nobody with any sense of 
proportion or tolerance should object in the slightest to 
the right of labor to collective bargaining. Slugegish- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


minded employers regard it as a bugaboo but they are in 
the minority. The foundation of our democratic system 
ot government is the right of representation for individ- 


uals or groups. 

v 

But because a progressive 
STRIKES HAVE minded Congress recognized 
BEEN DUE TO these forward steps in our social 
ABUSES OF LAW »yste™ there Was no reason for 


the NRA to assume that it had 
the right to permit the abuse of privileges granted. Con 





gress did not pass a law enabling labor to misrepresent 
the statute or its meaning, vet organizers for union labor 
have invaded plants and businesses that never had a day's 
labor trouble ina generation and introduced new troubles 
at the very moment when time was of the essence and na 
tional unity was the paramount necessity of the whole 
recovery program. 

The emplover groups also have been, in some instances, 
provocative. Much of the industrial strife can be traced 
to their clumsy handling of employes and refusal to accept 
the spirt of the law. 

But was such a situation aided by allowing the NRA 
to be dominated as to its policies and acts by one-sided 
decisions and rulings? It was certainly not conducive to 
public confidence to have business men come to \Wash- 
ington, work night and day on their codes, strive to get 
agreement between slow-moving elements and those who 
were more clear-visioned and finally after compromises 
were reached suddenly to be told by a representative of the 
government of the United States that the code looked all 
right to him but he doubted whether he could get the 
approval of labor and, of course, if labor didn't approve 
the code couldn't be accepted. Out from Washington 
across the land the news of this failure to hold the scales 
of justice evenly went out to the nation. Labor was in 
too great a hurry to gain advantages—and the NRA in 
its haste failed to make labor toe the mark. Again, an 
unwise concession to haste and panicky psychology. 


v 


Another misconception of the 
NRA authorities has been harm- 





CONSUMER'S 
INTERESTS ARE 
ee eS ee. 


and the emploves of labor are the two most important 
groups in the country and that the government's function 
somehow is to act as umpire between them. Nothing 
could be more old fashioned. Vhat, indeed, was the theory 
of the Old Deal. It has no place in the philosophy of the 
New Deal. 

The government's, duty in the emergeney is to see to 
it that the largest group of all—the consumer group—is 
protected. Labor and capital have no right to reach 
agreements which mulet the American people. Vhis has 
happened too often in the past in the settlement of big 
strikes. 

Also, if any one principle is imbedded in the NRA pro- 
gram it is the idea of compulsory arbitration. Strikes 
should have been prevented. There is no law, of course, 
by which this could have been accomplished, but there is 
no law, either, permitting the blue cagle to be given by a 


jul and unless corrected will ulti- 


government ageney to one business and withheid from 
another. ‘Vhere is a licensing provision, of course, but 
this has not vet been used. And if the licensing power is 


“exercised then it can be and should be applied equally to 


trade unions and to trade associations. The resident 
has the power to refuse recognition to labor unions or 
permission* to function if they violate the regulations 
which he has the right to preseribe. He has thus the au 
thority to prevent strikes and the NRA, as the President's 
agent, has had sufficient machinery with which to curb 
labor's overzealousness. : 

v 


The question of disciplining 





WAGE RISE labor, to be sure, is not as easy 
ENTIRELY as it seems on the surface, for 
TOO RAPID labor has political power, Hut 
the vote of the consumers is 
Many times that of the membership of all the unions in 
the country. Ahd the cost of living has defeated more 
than one political party in more than one democracy. 
This brings us to the next mistake—the timing of the 
problems of the consumer. “To drive purchasing power 
upward by inereasing wages was a sound theory but the 
NRA did not take into account the time it would take for 
business to get the necessary volume of sales to absorb 
the new costs and the need therefore tor sharp and sudden 
increases in the prices of goods. What should have been 


Are Affirmative Gains a ee 


a gradual increase in wages over a long period of time 
was choked into a program that had to succeed by Sep 
tember Ist or it was prociaimed the whole thing would be 
out of gear, 

In the anxiety to raise purchasing power, the emphasis 
Was put on wage levels rather than fair costs. The unit 
of thinking was the individual workman rather than the 
Whole economic s¥Vstenl, Thus wage rates in certain 
industries had taken no cuts at all. Until certain labor 
costs are reduced in some of the heavier industries, for 
instance construction, theré can be no volume built up. 
Of what use is it to the workman to get a high rate per 
hour and earn $10 a day and have only one day's work 
Ina week ? ' 

\ readjustment of wage levels should have been the 
objective of the NRA wile the dey elopment ot codes as 
separate and distinct proposals without an attempt to 
bring all the codes into harmony would have enabled us 
to make more progress than we have made to date. 


v 


If the NRA had announced a 
two-year program instead of a 





MISTAKE MADE 
IN TIMING 
PROGRAM send g bs ante demeg bi yy beads 


scheme. leven the Russians learned early that in making 
out five-year programs they must allow themselves plenty 
at time for natural mistakes and unforeseen failures. It 
is much better to allow time and then tind vourself ahead 
of schedule than to set a goal and fail to reach it at all. 
The timing factor has been the central blunder of the 
NRA campaign. 

What of the future? Is the NRA going to be scrapped 
by Congress to answer the tide of resentment that is grow- 
ing up against it?) Nothing would be more disheartening 
than to have the purposes of the NRA frustrated by legts 
lative tinkering. The NRA has broad powers, enough 
authority and plenty of personnel. But when Congress 
Was vesting all this in the President it hoped he would be 
able to finda good operating plan. 


six-months’ drive it would have 


General Johnson is a hard-working, sincere, and cour 
ageous public official. fie is not thin-skinned nor is he 
afraid of political influences of any kind. He has had a 
big job to do. Tis war training taught him the value of 
aggressiveness. But he has made the mistake of failing to 
take the advice of the boards with which he has been sur- 
rounded. Also the President has not given close enough 
attention to the evolution of NRA policies and their rela- 
tionship to other governmental activities. 

The government also has gotten itself caught in the 
meshes of price fixing. Artificial control of prices versus 
natural laws always brings trouble. The two can and 
should be reconciled. 

What the situation needs is coordination, The Cabinet 
council appointed by the President to supervise the NRA 
is only theoretically supervisory. It has its own work to 
do every day. Hf the President wants supervision of the 
NRA he should appoint to the Recovery Council two or 
three broad-guaged individuals to give it their full time. 
hey should tormulate the policies and General Johnson 
should be given the job ot executing them. He has the 
drive and the energy and the splendid fidelity needed to 
execute a policy once laid down. 


v 


TWO-YEAR The NRA must succced., lt 

cannot be permitted to fail. Child 
PROJECT NOW labor has been abolished. Mini- 
DESIRABLE are great gains. Business should 
recognize the advantages of the codes in eliminating unfair 
trade practices and ruinous competition. The theory that 
some regulation is betier than anarehy would be alone 
suflicient to justify what has been attempted. But sue- 





mum wages have been set. These 


cessiul policies depend upon even-handed justice in their 
administration, and, above all, a conception of govern- 
ment as the representative and champion of all the people 
and special privilege to none. 

If the NRA will enter on its next stage of development 
by projecting a two-year program, the country will have 
time to adjust itself to the far-reaching implications of the 
new law. Public opinion will support a sensible endeavor 
on the part of the NR.\ to preserve all the gains that have 
For the NRA 
is not simply an emerg ney institution, It is the begin 
ning of a new era in the economic life of the United 
States which is to affect us all for generations to come. 


been made and to correct past niustakes. 


All the more reason why its defects should be analyzed 
and its policies given plenty of time for evolution in the 
true spirit of American tradition—fairness to all. 
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